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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The Publishers having determined to stereotype this work, the 
Author, unwilling that it shoHld leave his hands and be put into 
j)eTmanent form until he had given it a careful revision, and made 
it as worthy as he could of the favor with which it has been receiv- 
ed, has made some important improvements in the plan, the ar- 
rangement, and the materials, by which he thinks its value as an 
Aid to Composition is greatly, enhanced. The subject of Descrip- 
tion in particular has been considerably extended and enriched, 
from sources not within his reach in the original preparation of the 
volume. The examples and exercises in various parts of the work 
have been much improved by the rejection of those which he had 
borrowed from other works, and which had long been familiar, and 
the substitution of others more valuable, because they are new. 
He now submits the work, in the hope that it will not be found un- 
worthy of the continuance of the fiivor with which it has been 
recdved. 

Omnso Btreot, Bottoo, Juno 1, lt>16w 
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PREFACE. 



It would be presttmptaoiu in any aatSior to attempt ^ give roles, or to 
lay down laws, to which all the departments of English Composition 
should be subjected. Genius cannot be fettered, and an orighial and 
thinking mind, replete with its own exuberance, will often burst out in 
spontaneous gushings, and open to itself new channels, through which 
the treasures of thought will flow in rich and rapid currents. Bules and 
suggestions, however, are not wholly useless. They encourage the diffi* 
dent, and give confidence to those whose want of conversance with ap 
proved models renders it necessary for them to rely on foreign aid. In 
the Tolume to which this book is designed as a sequel, the author has 
attempted to render assistance in the remoyal of the two obstades which 
beset the youthful writer m his first attempts at composition ; to wit, the 
difficulty of obtaining ideas, or learning to think, and that of expressing 
them properly when obtained. There are those who profess to have been 
benefited by the assistance therein afibrdcd. In this Tolume he has en- 
deavored to embrace a wider range in the extensive field before him. He 
candidly confesses that he is not satisfied with his own labors. He would 
have been better contented to see the task completed by abler hands. But 
as his labors have been found useful, he has been encouraged to extend 
them, in the hope that they will prove beneficial, especially to those who 
haye neither the leisure nor the inclination to seek in the wide fields of 
literature for other and deeper sources of information. If the water in 
the bucket drawn from the well has not the coolness and radness of the 
fountain, or the spring, it will quench the thirst and cool the brow of the 
toiler, in his laborious ascent of the hill of science. 

With regard to the manner in which this yolume is to be used, the 
author has only to say that he has not aimed at giving a regular and 
systematic course of instruction. Few teachers would probably follow 
any path that might be pointed out It has not been his aim to present 
in this yolume a progressive course. Leaving to the judgment of those 
who may use the book the task of selecting such exercises as may in 
(heir opinion best promote the intellectual advancement of those whose 
minds they are training, he respectfully submits the volume, }d the hope 
that it may prove a useful auxiliary in the difficult but highly dsefiil task 
of Compositition. 

Orange Street, Boeton, January lat, 1844. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Composition is the art of forming ideas, and ezpresaing them la Ian* 
goage. Its most obyions diyisions, "with respect to the natare of its sub- 
jects, are the Narratiye, the Descriptiye, the Didactic, the Fersuasiye, the 
Pathetic, and the AignmentatiTe. With regard to its form or style, it 
may be considered as concise or diffnse, as nenrons or feeble, as dry, 
plain, neat, elegant or fioweiy, as simple, or affected, as cold or vehement, 
as barren or Inxoiiantj and its essential requisites are deamess. unity, 
strength and harmony. As it is strictly a mental effort, its foundation 
most be laid in a disciplined and coltiyated mind, in the exercise of yigor- 
OfQs thouglit, on reading and observation, and an attentive study of the 
meaning and the force of language. The proper preparation for its sue 
cessfnl performance should be laid in a diligent attention to the rules of 
grammar, a thorough knowledge of the principles of rhetoric, and a suc- 
cessful application of the maxims of logic ; for logic must direct us in 
Jhe selection of ideas, rhetoric must clothe them in a suitable dress, and 
grammar must adapt the dress to the peculiar form of the idea. In the 
following pages an attempt is made gradually to introduce the student to 
the several departments of English composition by examples and exer- 
cises, with such observations and illustrations as may appear to be neces- 
sary for an intelligent comprehension of its rules and principles. The early 
lessons are simple and easily performed, but, in the course of the work, 
suggestions will be found, which, it is thought, will be useful to those by 
whom composition is not regarded as a task. 

Of the importance of attention to the subject of composition thus 
much may be said; that there are few individuals, in any station of life, 
to whom ease and fluency in writing are not valuable acquisitions. AC 
who are engaged in professional or commercial pursuits, and even the 
hardier sons of labor, whose "bread is procured by the sweat of their 
^row," must have correspondence to manage, or written statements to 
furnish, requiring at once accuracy and despatch; and therefore the far 
oility which practice alone can impart, in the arrangement of then 
thoughts, and a ready and correct expression of them, is an attainment 
exceedingly desirable. In the language of a late transatiantic writer, 
then, it may boldly be asserted, that " No acquirement can equal that of 
eomposition in giving a power over the material of thought, and an apt- 
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ness in all matters of arrangement, of inquest, and of argumentation.^ 
" Writing,*^ says Lord Bacon, ** makes a correct man ;'' and the anihor of 
the Essaj on Criticism asserts, that 

" Trae grace In wrltiiig comes from art, not chance, 
▲8 thej move easiest who hare learnt to dance. ** 

** He that begins with the calf," says Mr. Locke, "may carry the ox, 
bnt he, that will go at first to take the ox, may so disable himself as not 
to be able to take the calf after that.^ On the same principle, it is recom- 
mended that an attention to the subject of comxy^sition should be com- 
menced early in Ufe. Exercises cf a simple cha, dcter prepare the mind 
for higher exertion; and readiness and facility in the lower departments 
of writmg enable the student to apply himself mthout reluctance to those 
mighuer efforts by which the progress of intellectual culture is most rap- 
idly fidranced. 

The words of Horace may here be recommended to parti^ar attentioi : 

**Samite mateiiam qoi scribltis sqaam 
"-VTrlbus." 

'>r, in the translation of Mir. Frands : 

** S^iamine well, ye writen, weigh with cate. 
What suits your gonios^ what your strength wHI htat. 
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OBJECTS AKD THEIR PARTS. 

The first step to be taken in writing composition is to obtain 
ideas. The second is the proper expression of the idea when 
obtained. To acquire ideas, it is necessary to cultivate habits 
of observation ; to use the eyes not only in noticing entire 
objects, but also their diSerent parts ; to consider their quali- 
ties, uses, operations, and effects ; together with their relation 
to other things. The mind employed in such processes ac- 
quires materials for its own operations, and thoughts and ideas 
arise as it were spontaneously. 

For the first exercise in composition, therefore, it is pro- 
posed that the student be required to enumerate the parts of 
Mune visible object, according to the following 



A HOUSE, 

Its parts are 
The inside, The wainscot, 



The outside, 
The doors. 
The entry. 
The rooms. 
The ceiling, 
The walls, 



The stau^, 
The fire places. 
The mantel. 
The chimney. 
The dosets. 
The kitchen. 



The parlors or 

drawing rooms^ 
The wash room, 
The bathing room, 
The inner doors. 
The wood shed. 
The out buildings. 
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JExercises, 

In a similar maimer enmnerate tJie parts of the following objedt. 

A carriage. 
A ship. 
A church. 
A tree. 
A map. 
A horse. 



A sheep. 
A cat 

A landscape. 
A school-room. 
A watch. 
A clock. 


A bo^k. 
A kite. 
A cow. 
A coat 
A dog. 
A iHctnie 



n. 



OBJECTS, THEIR QUALITIES AKD USES. 

The parts of a visible object having been noticed, the next 
Etep to be taken is the enumeration of its qualities and usee 
according to the following 



Example. 



Glass : 



is hard, 


inodorous, 


insoluble, 


solid, 


coloriess, 


dry, 


smooth, 


heavy, 


fusible, 


bright. 


unin^ammable, 


thick or th^iij 


.transparent, 


durable. 


long. 


brittle, 


stiff. 


short, 


cold, 


inflexible. 


wide. 


tasteless, 


water proof, 


usefid. 



Its uses : 

f^or windows to admit light : 

For spectacles to assist sight : 

For useful vessels, such as tumblers, pitchers, decantem^ 
wine-glasses, jelly-glasses, bottles, phials, inkstands, lamps, 
and lamp-glasses, chandeliers, handles of doors and drawers, 
nues, caps, and omaments, such as beads, drops, prisms, 
to. 
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JExerciges. 
In ihe same manner ennmerate the qualities of the following objects. 



Wood. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

A feather. 

A pen. 

Water. 

Leather. 

Paper. 



Sugar. 

Salt. 

Sponge. 

A desk. 

WooL 

Cotton. 

Wax. 

Whalebone. 

A horn. 

Chalk. 



A lamp. 
Ivoiy. 
A pin. 
A chair. 
A table. 
A penknife. 
A quill. 
An inkstand. 
Ice. 
Snow. 



m. 

objects;thetb parts, qualities. PROPEBTIES, USEa 

AND APPENDAGES. 

The parts, properties, and uses of visible objects having 
now been considered, the two processes may be united, in the 
consideration of the parts, qualities, properties, uses and ap* 
pendages, as in the following 



A. Pen consists of the quill, 
shaft, 
feather, 
laminse, 

QuaUties. Th^ qvill is transparent, 
round or 
cylindrical, 
hollow, 

The shaft is opake, 
angular, 

The pith is white, 
spongy 



pith, 
nib, 

shoulders, 
skin, 

smooth, 

brirfit, 

hard, 



white, 
stifT, 

porous>i 
elastio 



surfaces, 
groove, 
inside, anl 
outside. 

elastic 
yellowish, 
homy, 
tough. 

hard, 
grooved 

soft, 
lighu 
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The use of the pen is to write down what we have seen, 
read, or thought, and thereby to preserve what would proba- 
bly soon be lost, if intrusted to the memory alone. What is 
3nce written can be read, or preserved for future information, 
and thereby we can learn what our friends who are absent^ 
and even those who are dead, have seen or said. 





Exercises, 




Enumerate the parts, qualities, and nses of the foUowiog objects 


A book. 


A work-box. 


A knife. 


A house. 


A saw. 


A wing. 


A tree. 


AchiseL 


A fin. 


A table. 


A plane. 
A hall. 


The hand. 


A bureaiL 


The arm. 


The contents of a box. 


A kite. 


The foot. 


A secretary. 


A dressing-case. 


The eye. 


A plate. 
A barrel 


A sofa. 


The ear. 


A chair. 


The nose. 


A lamp. 

A candlestick. 


A lock. 


The month. 


A key. 


The hmnan face 




IV. 






EVENTS. 





The object of this lesson is to teach the learner to describe, 
in easy sentences, any circumstances which happen to himself 
and others. 

He should be directed to write the incident just as he would 
relate it to his parents or a young friend ; and after he has 
thus written it, to revise it carefully, to see whether any of 
his wordd are mis-spelt, and whether he has used the very 
words which he intended to use. 

Meample. 

On returning home yesterday, I saw a man severely beating 
ahorse. I stopped a moment to ascertain the cause; and 
perceived that one of the wheels of the wagon had sunk deep 
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in the mire, and the poor animal was exerting all his strength 
to drag the heavy losid, while the cruel driver was mercilesslj 
beating the unfortunate creature because he could not proceed 

In a shnilar maimer, the learner may describe the following ermtt 

The meeting of a beggar in the street 

The overturn of a carriage. 

The passing of a procession. 

The sailing of a ship. 

The catching of a (ish. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of a kite. 

Afire. 

The raising of a building. 



V. 

OBJECTS AND EVENTS. 

The object of this lesson is to accustom the leamer to com- 
bine the results of the preceding lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are present- 
ed in the last lesson ; and it will be proper to enforce the 
directions with regard to the spelling, and the proper use of 
words, in every exercise. 

Examph* 

As my brother was riding in the country, he saw a beauti 
ful, large house, painted white, with green blinds. In the 
front of the house was a small flower-garden, and the bright 
tulips, all in full bloom, presented a brilliant show. The rose 
bushes were not yet in flower ; but the lily of the valley was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfumed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the back of the house weie a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in full blossom, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beautiful pmk flowers. Some boys were seen 
1* 
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clustering around a willow near the brook, busily engaged 
with their knives. One was cutting the small leaves and 
scions from a large branch, which he liad just taken from the 
tree for a whip, wliile another was basily engaged in making 
a whistle. As my brother approached the house, the boys, 
mistaking him for the owner, immediately scampered away ; 
some hiding themselves among the bushes, while the more ao 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these boys were truants from a neighboring 
school-house, and the little rogues were fearful, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but likewise 
lest they should be carried into the presence of their master, 
to be coiTected for playing the truant. 

Mcercises. 

In the same manner the learner may describe the following objects and 
events ; 

Boys fishing from a bridge. 

Girls dressing their dolls. 

A tree blown down by a tempest. 

Boy driving cows or sheep to pasture. 

Horses running at large. 

A dog, in a state of madness, biting passengers in the street 

A lion, elephant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 

A menagerie, with the postures and employments of the wild anmtals. 

A museum, with dancing puppets. 

A public concert. 

An exhibition of paintings and statuary. 



VT. 

NAHEa 



The object of this exercise on names, is to prepare the 
student for a f .ture exercise on definitions. How it is to be 
performed will be readily seen from the following 

JSxamples, 

What is the Dame which is applied to false or undeserved 
praise? 
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Answer. Flattery. 

By what name do we call the delayuig of that which we 
know cannot be finally escaped or avoided ? 

Answer. Procrastination. 

£7 what name do we designate that animal which has two 
homsy a long tail, and cloven feet, and that affords beef, butter, 
and cheese ? 

Answer. The Cow. 

£7 what name do we designate the restramt of appetite 
and passion? 

Answer. Temperance. 

JExercises* 

What name is given to the reyerence of God ? 

What name is applied to an eifort of genius and art, producing an 
association of exalted and brilliant ideas in language harmoniously 
arranged? 

A general coincident feeling between two persons 1 

Habitual inactivity both of mind and body ? 

That tranquil state of mind in which the agitations of anxiety and dis* 
appointment are no longer felt ? 

That state of mind which suffers no dismay from danger? 

The dissolution of corporeal existence ? 

The resolution to persist in any undertaking that has been commenced * 

The time after sunset ? 

That God is present every where, and that he knows all things * 

A habit of bemg pleased ? 



vn. 

SIMPLE DIALOGUE, OR CONVERSATION. 

_ Young persons are seldom at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion, when left unrestrained to themselves. But as soon as 
they are required to write what is called a composition, they 
feel at a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor from wajit of words to express them ; but 
rather from a vague apprehension that something is required 
of them, which they have never done before ; and to which 
they know not how to address themselves. The cultivation 
of the habits of observation, -to which allusion has abready 
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been made in the first exercise, will help them wholly oat oK 
the difficulty ; espedallj, if they be informed, that the art of 
writing is nothing more than the art of expressing with the 
hand, in signs which present themselves to the eye, that, 
which with their voice, they convey to the ears of others. 
In other words, that in their early attempts at writing compo- 
sition, they may write down in letters, what they would say 
to their companions in their common conversations. 

To cultivate the habits of observation, the following dia- 
logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented; with the 
recommendation that it be read to the young student, or that 
he be required to read it carefully, in order that he may 
learn to use his eyes aright, and attentively observe what 
passes before them. 

THE TUTOB AND fflS PUPILS. 

^et and no Eyet; or, ihe Art of Seeing, 

"* Well, Bobert, where have yoa been walking this afternoon f * said a 
tntor to one of his pupils, at the close of a holiday. 

Robert. I have been to Broom-heath, and so round bj the wmdmfl] 
upon Camp-mount, and home through the meadows by the river side. 

TSOor, Well, that is a pleasant round. 

Robert. I thought it yeiy dull, Sir ; I scarcely met with a single per 
son. I would much rather have gone along the turnpike road. 

Tutor. Why, if seeing men and horses was your oWect, you would, 
indeed, have been better entertained on the high-road. But did you 
see William ? 

Robert We set out together, but he lagged behind in the lane, so I 
walked on and left him. 

2lrfor. That was a pity. He would have been company for you. 

Robert. O, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing ani 
that 1 I would rather walk alone. I dare say he is not got home yet 

7 irfor. Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been 1 

William. O, the pleasantest walk ! I went all over Broom-heath, and 
so up to the null at the top of the hill, and then down among the green 
meadows bythe side of the river. 

Tutor. Why, that is just the round Robert has been taking, and he 
complains of its dulness, and prefers the high-road. 

WUliam. I wonder at that I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me, and I have brought home my handkerchief full of curiosities 

Tutor. Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused you 
so much. I rancy it will be as new to Robert as to me. 

William. I will do it readilj. The lane leading to the heath, you 
know, is close and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best of 
my way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It 
was an old crab-tree, out of which grew a great bunch of something g^ft 
qrute different from the tree itself Here ii a branch cf it 
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7Wor. Ah ! this is a mis ietoe, a plant of great fame for the as* macl« 
nfitby tbeDmids of old in their religious rites and incantations. It 
bears a very slimy white beny, of which birdlime may be made, wnenca 
the Latin name, Viscus. It is one of those plants which do not grow in 
the ground by a root of their own, but fix themselves upon other plants ; 
whence they have been humorously styled parasitical^ as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Dmids par- 
ticularly honored. 

Wilham, A little farther on, I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tre« 
ttnd run up the trunk like a cat 

Tutor, That was to seek for insects in the bark, on which they live. 
They bore holes with 'their strong bills for that purpose, and do mudi 
damage to the trees by it. 

WSliam. What beautiful birds they are ! 

Tutor. Yes ; they have been calleJ, from their color and size, the En^c- 
lish parrot. 

WiUiam, When I got upon the open heath, how charming it wasi 
The air seemed so fresh, and the prospect on every side so free and un 
bounded ! Then it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which I 
had never observed before. There were at least three kinds of heath, 
(I have got them in my handkerchief here,) and corse, and broom, and 
bell-flower, and many others of all colors, of whidx I will beg you pro 
sently to tell me the names. 

Tutor, That I will, readily. 

WiUiam. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There was 
a pretty gra3rish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some 
ereat stones ; and when he flew, he showed a great deal of white above 
his tail. 

Tutor. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very delicioup 
birds to eat, and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other 
counties, in great numbers. 

WiUiam. There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them kept 
flying round and round, just over my head, and crying pe^ifit so distinct- 
ly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thought 1 should have caught 
one of them, for he flew as if one of his wings was broken, and often 
tumbled close to the ground; but, as I came near, he always contrived to 
get a^ ay. 

Tutor. Ha, ha! you were finely taken in, then! This was all an 
artifice of the bird's, to entice you away from its nest ; for they build upon 
the bare ground, and their nests would easily be observed, did they not 
draw off the attention of intruders, by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

WUliam. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long chase, often 
over shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my falling in with an 
old man and a bo/, who were cutting and piling up turf for fuel ; and I 
had a good deal of talk with them, about the manner of preparing the 
turf, apd the price it sells at They gave me, too, a creature I never saw 
before — a young viper, which they had just killed, together with its dam. 
I have seen several common snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, and 
of a darker color tiian they are. 

Tutor. True. Vipers frequent those turfy, boggy grounds pretty 
much, and I have known several torf-catters bitten by them. 
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WUHam, They are very venomous, are they not ? 

DOor. Epottgh so to make tbeh: wounds painful and dangerons, thongli 
tiiev seldoo prove fatal. 

William. Well — I then took my course up to the windmill on the 
mount I climbed up the steps of the mill, in order to get a better view 
of the country round. What an extensive prospect ! I counted fifteen 
church steeples ; and I saw several gendemen^s houses peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the wind- 
ings of the river all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
^ hills. But I '11 tell you what I mean to do, if jou will give me leave. 

Tutor. What is that? 

William. I will go again, and take with me Gary's country map, by 
which I shall probablv be able to make out most of the places. 

Tutor. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and take my pocket 
spyin^-^lass. 

William. I shall be verv glad of that Well — a thought struck me, 
that, as me hill is called damp-mount^ there might, probably, be some re- 
mains of ditches and mounds, with which I have read that camps were 
surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of that sort 
running round one side of the mount 

Tutor. Very likely you might. I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing there, which some suppose to be Boman, others 
Danish. We will examine them further when we go. 

William. From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs into the river. It was all 
bc>rdered with reeds, and flags, and tall flowering plants, quite different 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was getting down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the water'near me. It 
was a large water-rat, and I saw it swim over to the other side, and go 
into its hole. There were a great many dragon-flies all about the stream. 
I i^anght one of the finest, and have got him here in a leaf. But how I 
longed to catch a bird that I saw hovering over the water, and every now 
and then darting down into it ! It was all over a mixture of the most 
beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
than a thrush, and had a large head and bill, and a short tail. 

Tutor. I can tell you what that bird was — a kingfisher, the celebrated 
halcyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the 
banks ; and is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
where it inhabits. 

William. I must try to get another sight at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed this little brook, till it 
entered the river, and then took the path that runs along the bank. On 
the opposite side, I observed several uttle birds running along the shore, 
and making a piping noise. They were brown and white and about as 
Dig as a snipe. 

Tutor. I suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the numerous family 
of birds that get their livmg by wadmg among the shallows, and picking 
op worms and insects. 

WiUiam. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon the 
surface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
tfaey dashed into the stream; sometimes they pursued one another so 
quickly, that the eye could scarcely follow them. In one place, where s 
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high, steep sand-bank xx>se directly above the river, I observed many of 
d;«m go in and oufr of holes, with which the bank was bored fnll. 

Thtor. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of oar fonr species of 
swallows. They are of a mouse-color above, and white beneath. They 
make their nests and brin^ np their young in these holes, which run a 
great depth, and by their situation are secure from all plunderers. 

William. A little farther, I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way. He had a lon^ pole with broad iron prongs at the 
end, just like Neptune's trident, only there were five instead of three. 
This he pushed straight down into the mud, in the deepest parts of the 
river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 

Tntcr. I have seen this method. It is called spearing of eels. 
William. While I was looking at him, a heron came flying over my 
head, with his large flapping wings. He alighted at the next turn of the 
river, and I crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions. He had 
waded into the water as far as his long legs would carry him, and was 
standing with his neck drawn in, looking intently on the stream. Pres- 
ently he darted his long bill as quick as lightning into the water, and 
drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I made, and flew 
away slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

TtOor. Probably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, and sometimes in society together, like rooks. For- 
merly, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, 
many gentlemen had their heronries, and a few are still remaining. 
William. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 
Tutor, They are of great length and spread of wing, but their bodies 
are comparatively small 

William. I then turned homeward across the meadows, where I stop 
ped awhile to look at a large flock of starlings, which kept flying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at flrst, what to make of them ; for 
they rose all together from the ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves into a kind of black cloud, hovering over the field. 
After taking a short round, they settled again, and presently rose again 
in the same manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. 

Tutor. Perhaps so; for, in the fenny counties, their flocks are sc 
numerous, as to break down whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares the foe flying from one of his heroes, to a cloud 
of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

William. After I had left the meadows, 1 crossed the cornfields in 
the way to our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit. Looking 
into it, I saw in one of the sides a cluster of what 1 took to be shells ; and, 
upon going down, I picked up a clod of marl which was quite full of 
Jhem ; but how sea-shells could get there I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells and relics of marine a nim a l s 
even in the bowels of high mountains very remote from the sea. 

WiUiam, I got to the high field next to our house just as the sun was 
setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost What a gloriouj 
fight 1 The clouds were tinged with purple and crimson, and yellow o.^ 
•11 shades and hues, and the dear sky vaned from blue to a fine green at 
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the horizon. But how large the son appears, just as it sets ! I think il 
seems .twice as big as when it is oyer Head. 

Txiiofr. It does so ; and 70a may probably haye obsenred the same 
apparent enlargement of the moon at its rising. 

WiUliam, I have \ but pray what is the reason of this ? 

Ttdor. It is an optical deception, depending upon principles which I 
cannot well explain to yon, till you know more of tha t branch of science. 
Bat what a number of new ideas this afternoon's waUc has afforded you 1 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing ; it has been yery instractive» 
too. Did you see nothing of all these sights, Eobert ? 

Robert. I saw some of them, but I did not take particular notice of 
(}iem. 

Tutor. Whynot' 

Robert. I do not Know. I did not care about them; and I made the 
best of my way home. 

Tutor. That would haye been right, if you had been sent on a mes- 
sage ; but, as you only walked for amusement, it would have been wiser 
to nave s:ught out as many sources of it as possible. But so it is ; one 
man walks through the world with his eyes open, and another with them 
Bhut ; and upon mis difference depends all the superiority of knowledge 
the one acquires above the other. I have known sailors who had been in 
all the quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing but the signs of 
the tippling-houses they frequented in the different ports, and the piice 
and quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a Franklin could not cross 
the Channel without making some observations useful to mankind. While 
many a vacant, thoughtless youth, is whirled throughout Europe, without 
paining a single idea worth crossing a street for; the observing eye and 
mquiring mind find matter of improyement and delight, in every ramble 
in town and country. Do yow, then, William, continue to make use of 
your eyes ; and youy Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 

The preceding dialogue, if it lias been attentively read, will 
probably enable the young student to write simple dialogues 
or conversations, similar to that presented in the following 

Mcample, 

DliXOGIJE BETWEEN CHABLE3 AND HENRY, ABOUT DOGS. 

Charles. Whose dog is that, Henry, which I saw in your 
yard yesterday ? 

Ilenrp. He belongs to my uncle, who bought him, when 
he wap very young, of a poor boy in the street. The boy 
appeared very destitute, and uncle bought him rather out of 
compassion for the boy, than because he wanted the dog. 

Charlfis* Is he good for any thing, — has he been trained r 

Henry. O yes; he is a very valuable animal. Uncl^ 
would not sell kirn at any price. He is an excellent water 
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dog, and knows more than many boys of his own age. The 
other morning he was sitting in a chair at the window, from 
which he had been accustomed to look at the boys, as they 
were playing in the street, and, finding that he could not see 
through the window, on account of the frost on the glass, he 
applied his warm tongue to one of the panes, and, lic^iag the 
firost from the glass, attem|)ted to look out; but, the spot 
which he had cleared being only large enough to admit one 
eye, he immediately made another, in the same manner, for 
the other eye, by which he was enabled to enjoy the sight as 
u^ual. 

Charles, That was very remarkable. But your uncle did 
not teach him to do that. 

Henry. No ; that was rather an operation of instinct than 
of training. But he will carry bundles, stand on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch things from the water, and 
is also well trained for hunting. 

Charles. He is a water-dog, then, is he not? 
Henry. O yes. He is very fond of the water himself, 
but will not allow others to go into it. Uncle has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahant, on the water's edge, and many of his friends 
go there to bathe. But uncle is obligee", to tie up Gutdo, the 
dog, when any one wishes to bathe ; for the animal will not 
allow any one to go into the water, if he can prevent it. 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. "WTiat do you sup 
pose is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
joy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? 

Henry. O, he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, George, was standing on a kind of wharf, built 
of stones, near the bathing place, and, happening to stoop 
over too far to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody wag 
near but Guido, and he immediatety jumped into the water, 
and held Greorge up by the collar tUl some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
George out of the water, Guido had nearly dragged him to 
the shore ; but he found it rather hard work, for George is 
very fleshy, and, of course, quite heavy ; and, although Guido 
has a good ophiion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to drag ary one else out of the water, yet he reasons very 
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soundly, and thinks it much less trouble to prevent people 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when they 
have got in. 

Charles. No.wonder that your uncle values him ; he is 
certainly a very valuable dog. 

Henry, O, I could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, Greorge brought 
home a bundle from Miss Farrar*s,'for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down on a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to play. Caroline was in her chamber, and, hearing 
George come in, spoke to him from her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, and requested him to bring it up stairs. 
Guido was lying on the rug by the fire in the parlor, and, 
hearing Caroline call for the bundle, immediately jumped up, 
and, taking the bundle in his mouth, carried it up stairs and 
dropped it at Caroline's feet 

Charles. I should be very happy to have such a dog, but 
mother is so afraid of a dog's running mad and biting us chil- 
dren, that she will not allow us to keep one. 

Henry, Father says, that there is no fear of a dog's run» 
ning mad, if he has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog's running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can sllways 
get at it, if they have once found their way to the Frog Pond 
on the Common. 

GharUs, What is the name of that disease which people 
have who are bitten by mad dogs ? 

Henry. It is called hydrophoUaj which is a Greek word, 
and means " fear of water." Dogs, when they are mad, can- 
not bear the sight of water ; they will not drink ; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog will drink, you may be sure that he is 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid ani- 
mal, he expresses the same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, hydrophobia, 

Charles, I thank you, Henry, for giving me all this infor- 
mation. I shall tell it all to mother, and as I have o^n 
heard her say, that your fa^Jber is a very sensible man, per 
haps she may overcome her fear of hydryphobia, and allow 
brother James and me to keep a dog. 
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Examples. 

In the same manner the learner may mite a simple dialogue about ttie 
following b^bjects : 



A cat. 


A walk. 


A Sunday School ex 


A fox. 


A pair of skates. 


cursion. 


A horse. 


A tree, 


A holiday visit 


A watch. 


A kite. 


An evening party. 


A dress. 


A book. 


A wedding. 


A ride. 


A bonnet 


A funeral. 


A meeting-house, 


An excursion on the water. 


A baptism. 


AschooL 


A lesson. 


The celebration of ao 


A sled. 


A new year's present. 


anniversary. 


An evening party. 


A walk about the city. 


A visit to a printing 


A sleigh-ride. 


An excuision into the woods, office 



vin. 

WORDS. 

Sentences consist of words, and words are used to express 
thoughts or ideas. The ideas wbicli they express depend on 
their connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will signify an action, an object, a quality, or an attribute. 
Thus, in the sentence " I shall present the book to Charles," 
the word "present" signifies an action. If I say "the book 
will then be a present" the word ^^ present^* will signify an 
object, and is a noun or name. But, if the sentence be, 
" Charles must be present when the book is given," the word 
^''present" will signify an attribute, and is an adjective. 

The proper use of words, and the correct understanding of 
them, constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in written 
language. It is therefore highly important that every writer 
be careful to use the proper word to express the idea which 
he wishes to communicate ; and When he is required to use a 
word, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
that, which the word is intended to convey. 

The Dictionary is however a very unsafe guide to the 
proper signification of words, because their meaning is so Ina 
terially aifected by the connexion in which they stand. 
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There are many words, the sound of which is exactly simi* 
lar to the sound of other words that are spelt very differently. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
taken the one for the other, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. But in 
writing them, many mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of the want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to afford an exercise in the use of 
such words as are both sounded and spelt alike, and of those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made that the change of a single 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the words advise and prac- 
tise, which are verbs, expressing an action, by the change of 
the letter < to c, become practice, and advice, which are nouns. 
Again, the words comment', increase', are verbs ; while com'- 
ment, in'crease, &c are nouns. In the use of such words, the 
student should be accustomed to note the word, in his early 
exercises, by the proper accent. 

JSxample. 

•* I saw with some surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
ascent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the call of the pas* 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when they lost sight of the hill. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own assent, to the cells of Ignorance or the mansions of 
misery." 

Johnson, slightly altered. 

Example 2d. 

« The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in aJl their eyes ; with full assent 
They rose." 

MJUm, Paradise Lost, R 2d. 
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^Ste hath deserved worthily of his country ; and his ascerU 
(namely J to the highest honorsj S^c.) is not by such easy degrees 
as those who have been supple and courteous to the people/' 
Shakspeare^ Ooriolanus, Act 2d, Scene 2d, 

Exercises. 

Air, ere, heir: deyise, device; altar, alter; trans'fer, transfer'; palate, 
pallet, palette ; lane, fain, feign ; bear, bare ; bore, boar ; council, counsel ; 
eoarse, course; ceiling, sealing : drawer, drawer; eminent, inuninent; 
canon, cannon; freeze, frieze, frize; gnaw, nor; hoard, horde; horse, 
hoarse; heal, heel; haul, hall; key, quay; lead, led; lyre, liar; manor, 
manner; mien, mean; meat, meet, mete; pare, pear; peas, piece; prac- 
tice, practise ; assent, ascent ; rite, right, write, wright ; rose, rows ; vein, 
vain; rain, rein, reign ; raise, rays, raze; size, sighs; slay, sleigh, slaie; 
their, there; vale, veil, vail; white, wight; way, weigh, whev; you, yew; 
fare, fair; deer, dear; hue, hew; high, hie; hole, whole; seen, scene, 
seine; stile, style; straight, strait; waist, waste; bell, belle; sell, cell; 
herd, heard; wring, ring; aught, ought; lessen, lesson; profit, prophet; 
:^oler, collar; wefl, (a noun,) well, (an adverb) ; per'fnme, perfume' ; sub- 
ject'; sub'ject; ob'iect, object': im'port, import'; pres'ent, present'; ab- 
sent', ab'sent; sur'vev, survey'; ferment, ferment'; tor'ment, torment'* 
insult', in'snlt; com'pact, compact'; con'cert, concert'; dis'count, dis- 
count'; rec'ord, record'; ex'tract, extract';* bow, beau; berry, bury; 
bough, bow; capitol, capital; cask, casque; censer, censor; claws, clause ; 
rite, cite, sight; clime, climb; complement, compliment; creek, creak; 
flue, flew; blew, blue; fort, forte; frays, phrase; herd, heard; slight, 
■leight; wavoj waive. 



OF PHRASES, CIiAUSES, AND SENTENCEa 

When names, whether proper, common, or abstract, are 
joined to their subjects by means of connecting words, but 
without a verb, the collection is called a phrase. As, The 
extent of the city ; The path up the mountain ; The house 
by the side of the river. 

If the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage of words 



* There are about sixty words in the English language that are thus di» 
ttnguished by the accent alone. See Biceps Composition^ page 2isl 
2* 
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is then styled a clause^ a simple sentence, or a simple propo- 
sition, words of neai'ly equivalent import. As, The city is 
large. The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep. 
They are taught by a good master. See Rice's Composition 
pages 7th and Q5th. 

The words phrase and clause may therefore be thus de 
fined: 

A phrase is a connected assemblage of words, withovt a 
finite verb. 

A clause is a connected assemblage of words, wiih a finite 
«rerb.* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words making complete 
sense. 

The difference between a phrase, a clause, and a sentence, 
may be stated as follows : A sentence always^ a clause some 
timesj but a phrase never makes complete sense. 

There *aro various kinds of phrases, such as substantive 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and interjectional phrases ; so 
named from the office which they perform, or the parts of 
speech which they contain. 

Clauses are frequently designated neuter, active-transitive, 
active-intransitive, and passive ; in allusion to the verbs which 
form them. A clause which contains a relative pronoun is 
ealled a relative clause, and one containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of these will be foUnd in the following sentence : 

Neuter clause, . . . Darius was 

Substantive phrase in cqfposiiion, , a King of Persia. 
Active dauscy . . . Alexander conquered Darius, 

Rdative clause, .... who fled from the field of battle . 
Passive clause, . . . (but) he was assassinated 
Substantive phrase, . . 'by one of his own generals, [der, 
Participiai phrase, ^ . . (who^ coveting the favor of Alexan- 
Minor active and relative douse, slew his unfortunate master 
Infimtive phrase, , . .to secure his own interest 
Substantive phrase, . . with that monarch. 

A sentence usually consists of three principal parts, the 
subject, the verb, and the object. As, The man struck the 



* A Jlnite verb is a verb that has a subject or nominative. Verbs in the 
inflnitire mood, or the participle, as they have no nominative, are not con- 
ffidercd finite verba. 
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boy. Here man is the subject, struch the verb, and ho^f the 
object. Some verbs, however, admit no object, after them, 
and the sentence will then consist of only two principal parts, 
the subject and the verb. All the other parts of a sentence 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal parts, and de- 
signed to express some circumstance affecting their signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 
sentences. 

A simple sentence contains but one nominatire and one 
finite verb. As, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or more connecting words. As, 
** Life is short, and art is long." The different parts of a 
compound sentence are called members. 

Clauses are joined together to form compound sentences by 
conjunctions and relative pronouns ; and phrases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs ; the latter are 
also frequently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may be expressed 
as follows : 

Firgt. By a single noun or pronoun. As, [John] struck 
[him.] 

Secondly. By a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate 
rial duties of the young. 

Hiirdly, By a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisition of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable occupations of youth. 

Fourthly. By a noun or a pronoun, attended by a minor 
or relative clause. As, [The veil, which covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by ihe 
hand of mercy. 

FifiMy. By an entire member of a compound sentence. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe] has rea 
ion to distnst the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

Tlie object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
with the constituent parts and members of sentences, both 
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Bimple and compound. The exercises that are subjoined, ar\ 
presented that he may distinguish the phrases from the clauses, 
the clauses from the sentences, the imperfect sentences from 
the perfect, and the simple from the compound. 

Exercises, 

The eye of the passing traveller may mark them, or mark them oot, 
but they stand peacefully in thousands over all the land ; and most beau- 
tiful do they make it, through all its wide valleys and narrow glens, — its 
low holms encircled by the rocky walls of some bonny bum, — its gi-een 
mounts elated with their little crowning groves of plane trees, — its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on whose 
black bosom lie shining or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inhabit- 
ed by flowers, and visited only by the far-flying bees. 

By arguments so strong. If we could imagine. They all agree in the 
belief. The fearful consequences. In spite of all admonition and reproof. 
Peel themselves at liberty. Such an undertaking would be vain. I am 
desirous of explaining. For the reasons already given. We cannot 
but rejoice that Directed their attention. Attempted to prove. Make 
themselves accountable. The question which arises has puzzled. Uas 
produced in our mind. Religion has its seat in the heart. Were now 
out in thousands. Would be expedient. Remains for us to notice. On 
the Sabbath morning. Overgrown with ^rass and moss. With somewhat 
diminished lustre. The daisies of a luxuriant spring had covered the spot. 
Opportunity of addressing each other. Had fatally infected. With in- 
describable pleasure. The most remote period of time. We hoped that 
this sight. The interior of the cavern. Very important purposes. Have 
a tendency to preserve. Withdraws his propitious light. However base or 
unworthy. Is the emblem of. How boundless. The tender assiduities 
of friendship. Irregular projecting rocks. Was peculiarly dear. Witk 
Tery great pleasure. The refulgent lamp of nipfut. The science whicl 
treats of language is called Grammar. Writing is the art of making 
thoughts visible. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

The melancholy days nave come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows bro^vn and sere, 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead. 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are entirely occupied 
with the objects of their present perceptions ; and the case is nearly the 
same with the lower orders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement of time, are material 
duties of the young. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. 

Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels and hare not 
charitji I am nothing. 
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USB OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES, IN THE 
EXPANSION OF THE IDEA. 

The previoos Exercise having rendered the student fa- 
miliar with the parts of which a compound sentence is com- 
posed, it is now proposed that he be exercised in the 
construction of such sentences ; as in the following 

Example, 

We went. 

We went in a carriage. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting last night 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, and heard an excellent sermon. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends, and heard an excellent ser- 
mon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street laaX 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Eev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Eev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents, delivered in a very solemn and 
impressive manner. 

Exercises, 

In the same manner the stndent may expand the following simple 
sentences : 

My father sailed. They hare done all they eonld 

John related. A cat caaght 

If Henry had not disobeyed. A thief was canght 

God created. The lightning stmck. 

1 remember. The river rolled. 

Habitual indolecce undermines. The minister preached. 
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I heard Jobn say. The artist painted 

Henry declared. I have pnrchased. 

This book contains. His parents reside. 

A horse ran away. The boy fell 

Gentleness corrects. The girls rose. 

The boys took. A m^ dog bit 

The servants returned. The sheriff took. 

My father keeps. The wmd blew down. 

The ship sailed. The tide overflowed. 

The master came. The earthquake destroyd 
A large nimibcr of peopled assembled. The beggpar came. 

Geography teaches. I heard him sing. 



XL 

OF THE PARTS AND ADJUNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The natural order of an English sentence is to place the 
subject with its adjuncts, if any, at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, and the verb and the objective, with their respective 
adjuncts after it This order, however, it is not necessary al- 
ways to preserve, but on the contrary the beauty and harmony 
of the sentence are often greatly increased by a departure from 
it. With respect to the cadence, or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant In 
order to give a sentence its proper close, the longest member 
and the fullest words should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But in the distribution of the members, and in the cadence of 
the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed ; for the mind and the ear soon tire with a 
frequent repetition of the same tone. 

in the following example the student will notice the differ- 
ent order in which the parts of the sentence are arranged, 
while they still collectively convey the same idea. The dif- 
ferent forms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a material effect upon the 
precision and harmony of the sentence ; and therefore that 
arrangement is always to be preferred, which, while it sounds 
most harmoniously to the ear, amveys most clearly the idea 
intended to be expressed. 
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JExample 

Tlie poet must study variety, above all things, not only 
in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which, of course, often occur in 
pastorals. 

Above all things, the poet, not only in professed descriptions 
of the scenery, but in the frequent allusions to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in 
the frequent allusions to natural objects, which occur, of 
course, in pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study 
▼ariety.* 

JExerdses. 

[The Btndent will notice that in the following sentences, the memben 
are very badly arranged. It is required of him to present them in such 
order as will make them most harmonious and exhibit the sense to the 
best advantage.] 

There was a feeling of strangeness, as he passed through the village, 
that every thing should be just as it was when he left 

In the trees, there was a melancholy gusty sound, and the night was 
shutting in about it, as they drew near the house. 

But not only from its relation to the past night, the morning is a fit 
time for devotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

To strengthen a character, which will fit me for heaven or for hell, to 
perform actions which will never be forgotten, to receive impressions 
which may never be effaced, to that world where I have often gone astray, 
I am to return. 

Temptations which have often subdued me, this day, I am to meet ; 
again with opportunities of usefulness, I am to help in deciding the hap- 

* It will save much time and trouble in copying, if the student, in the 
preparation of his exercises, pursue the following method : placing tiie dif- 
ferent members of the sentence in separate hues and numleiinff thorn, 
ae may afterwards arrange them by their numbers, as in tLe followinji 
example : 

1 We, 

2 with the rest of our party, 

3 notwithstanding the storm and darkness, 

4 pursued, 



5 our journey. 

J' f' ^» 2» I 

14 5 2 3 

13 4 5 2 

2 14 5 3 

2 3 14 5 

3 12 4 5 
k 2 1 4 5 



4 15 2 3 

4 15 3 2 

5 14 2 3 
5 14 3 2 

2 4 15 3 

3 2 14 ike. 
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piness of their present and fatnre life, in mending their charactcn, and to 
influence the minds of others. 

Having on the mercy and protectioa of the Ahnigh^ cast onrselTe^ 
to the labor and duties which he imposes, with new confidence we should 
go forth. 

Given in part to prayer, as of devotional topics and excitements, a Ta 
rie^ it furnishes, tms period should be. 

And gone to testify of us to our judee, and that another day has gone, 
at this hour, naturally a reflecting mind will remember. 

Time misspent and talents wasted, defective motives and irregular da- 
sires, if suffered to speak plainly and inspect faithfbll^, conscience will 
recount 

Between the brothers was no deadly and deep quairel and of this vn 
natural estrangement the cause neither of them oould tell. 

In the littie hollow that lay between the grave of their father, whose 
shroud was haply not jret still from the fall of dust to dust, and of their 
mother long since dead, as the brothers coniposedly but firmly stood, 
grasping eaui others hand, the minister said, *^ t must fulfill the promise 
which I made to ^our fiither on his death bed " and with a oleasant coun- 
tenance stood beside them. 

On a Yoy^ in quest of a n<Hrth-west passage to India, Henry Hudson 
En 1609, an Englishman in the service ot tiie Catch, discovered the noble 
river that bears his name. 



xn. 

SENTENCES. 



The following words oonstitate a perfect sentenoe. It i 
required to arrange them into sentences. 



1. 

A gratitude emotion delightful is. 
Gratitude is a deligl?tful emotion. 

Exclamation interesting adverse when circumstances under 
Aiark Antonj this made ** have all I except lost awaj given 
have I what" 

Mark Antonj, when under adverse circumstances, made 
this interesting exclamation * ^ I have lost all, except what I 
have given away." 
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£xereise$. 

Sorrows the poor pity sufferingg of the and. 

To itself others heart gratefiil the duty at performs once its and itself 
grateful endears. 

Beings best of God Undest the is and. 

Xiaxaented an amiable youth sincere of terms in grief parent death 
affectionate the of a most 

Temper even and mild remarkably a possessed Sir Isaac Newton. 

Words few these in dnties contained all are moral onr: By do done be 
wonld as yon. 

To eat and drink, instead of living do as many drink and eat we should, 
to live in order. 

Glorions the Son how an object is ; but glorious more hew much good 
is great that and good Being use for our nutde it who. 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Th>* first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
o&er piece of writing should begin with a capital letter. 

The names of the months and the days of the week should 
always begin with a capital letter. 

The first word afler a period should begin with a capital 
tetter. 

The first word after every interrogation, or exclamation, 
should begin with a capital letter ; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences occur together, and are 
not totally independent. 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter ; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &c 

All proper names, such as the names of persons, places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships, &c., and adjectives 
derived from them, should begin with a capital letter. 

The first word of a quotation ailer a colon, or when it is in 
% direct form, should begm with a capital letter. 
8 
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The first word of an example, every substantative and prin- 
cipal word in the titles of books, .and the first word of every 
line in poetry, should begin with a capital letter 

The pronoun I, and the inteijection O, iare always written 

in capitals. , . , ^ ^x. 

Any words, when remarkably emphatical, or when they 
'are the principal subject of the composition, may begm with 
capitals. 

JSxercises. 

when Socrates Was Asked what Man Approached the Nearest to Per 
feet happiness, He answered, that man who Has The Fewest wants; 

addison Has Bemarked, with Equalpiety and tmth, that the CreaUon 
is a Perpetual feast To the mind of a Grood man. ,,, ^ . , 

diligence, mdustry, and Proper improvement Of tmie, Are Material 
duties of the Young ; but the joung Often Neglect These duties. 

how often shall my brother sin against me and I forgive hmi? tUJ 
Seven Times ? 

but what Excuse can the englishman Plead? the custom Of dnellmg t 

how manv lessons are there in this book 1 are there More Than twenty 

why did Ton Not Arrive sooner? were you necessarily Detamed^ 

dau^ter of faith, Awake 1 Arise 1 Illume 
the Dread Unknown. The chaos of The tomb. 

the lord My pasture Shall Prepare, 
and Feed Me With A shepherd's care. 

father of all in Every Age, 
in Every Clime Adored, 
by Saint, by savage, and By sage, 
Jehovah, jove, or lord 

thou great first t^nse, least imderstood, 
who AH my Sense Confined (confinedst), 
to Ejiow But TMs, That thou Art good 
and That myself Am Blind. 

yet Gavest me In thispark Estate, &c. 

the language of Manv of the european nations was derived From tbr 
Ancient Utin. 

The english and french Fleets had a Severe Engagement 

i saw the dutch Ambassador in the Carriage of the Spanish consul 

Always remember this Ancient maxim. Spoken by me greek philnso 
pher : " Know thyself." 

The christian lawgiver Sm, ** take up Thy Cross Daily and follow me. 

Solomon observes, that ** fride goes Before Destruction.*^ 

Johnson's dictionary has long, been the standard of english orthography 
aut the work of doctor webster seems in a Fair way to Supplant It, 

have yon read rollings ancient lustory. 

thomson's seasons and cowper's task contain many Poetical Beautaet. 

i hope You will be able to Write Correctly All that i have Written. 
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XIV- 
OF PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written compositioii 
into sentences, or parts of sentences ; and is principaUy used 
to mark the grammatical divisions of a sentence. The marks 
employed in punctuation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tones of voice, which the sense and an 
accurate pronunciation^require. 

The characters or marks, used in punctuation are : 



The Comma t 9 The quotation marks 

The Semicolon } ; The Diasresis 

The Colon : Crotchets 

The Period § . Brackets 



H 



* The importance of correct pnnctnation may te seen by the following 
extract from the London Times of September, IslS. 

" The contract lately made for lighting the town of Liverpool, during the- 
ensuing year, has been thrown Void by the misplacing of a comma in the 
advertisement, which ran thns : * The ]fimps at present are aboat 4050 in 
number, and have in general two spouts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton.' The contractor would have proceeded to fur- 
nish each lamp with the said twenty threads ; but, this being but half the 
usual quantity, the commissioner discovered that the difference arose from 
the comma following, instead of preceding, the word eack. The parties 
agreed to annul the contract, and a new one is now ordered." 

Again ; the meaning of the following sentence is materially affected by 
(he punctuation : 

'* 1 said that he is dishonest it is true and I am sonr for it** 

Now the nanse placed after dishonesty will imply wat it is tru4 that he Is 
dishonesty t^us : *^I said that he is dishonest ;' it is true, and I am sorry for 
it.** But, if the pause be placed after true, the sentence implies that it is 
true that I said he is dishonest, and I am sorry that I saia so, thus : " I 
said that he is dishonest, it is true ; and I am sorry for it** 

The misplacing of a comma, by a Mr. Sharpe, converted an innocent 
remark into a piece of horrid blasphemy : *' Beheving Richard Brothers to 
be a prophet sent, by God I have engraved his portrait*' Had the comma 
been removed two words forward, the assertion would have been innocent. 

t The word comma is derived from the Greek language, and properly 
designates a segment, section, or part eta off from a complete sentence. 
In its usual acceptation, it signifies the pomt, which marks the smaller 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore, represents the shortest 
pause, and consequently marks the least constructive or most dependent 
parts of a sentence. 

t The word semicolon is derived from the Latin word sem%, which means 
Aa(^and the Greek word kolon. which signifies a member. 

S The word period is derived from the Greek language, and means **m 
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The Exclamation 
The Interrogation 
The Dash 
The ElliDsis 


1 
? 


The Brace 

• 

The Acute Accent 
Thft fi-rave Accent 


The Hyphen - The Circomflex Accent 
The Breve - The Caret 
The Apostrophe ' The Cedilla 

To these may be added the marks of reference - 

The Asterisk ♦ The Section 
The ObeUsk t The Parallels 
The Double Obelisk t The Paragraph 



II 

IT 



BULES OP PUNCTUATION. 



1. When two or more words are connected without the connecting 
word being expressed, the comma supplies the place of that word ; as, 
^ Alfred was a brave, pious, patriotic prmce." 

2. Those parts of a sentence which contain the relative pronoun, the 
case absolute, the nominative case independent, any parenthetical dause, 
and simple members of sentences, connected by words expressing a com 
pariflon, mustrbe separated by commas ; as, " The elephant, wmch yon 
saw in the menagerie, took the child up with his trunk into his cage." 
** Shame being lost, aU vii-tue is lost" ^ Peace, O Virtue, peace is all 
thine own." " Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith." 

3. The following words and phrases, and others similar to them, are 
generally separated by commas from tiie rest of the sentence; namely 
Nay, so, however, hence, besides, perhaps, finally, in short, at least, more- 
^er, again, first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, once more, On the contrary, 
Jec. 

4. The words of another writer, not formally introduced as a quota- 
Jon, and words and clauses expressing contrast or opposition, though 
closely connected in construction, are separated by a comma; aa, **I 
pity the man, who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, 'T is all 
Darren." 

* " Though deep, yet clear ; though gentie, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, fulL" 

5. When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or speaking by 
a pause, its place may be 9Zir>]i&6L by a comma; as, "From law arises 
lecnrity; from secnri^, iiiTiLj; from inquiry, knowledge." 

6. Nouns in apposition, accompanied by explanatory words or phrases, 
are separated by commas; but ii such nouns are single, or only form a 
proper name, they are m)t divided : as, *^ Paul the Apostie of the Gentiles 
was eminent for his zeal ond knowledge." 

7. When a sentence consists of several members, each constituting a 
distinct proposition, and having a dependence upon each other, or upon 
some common clause, they are separated bv semicolons ; as, " Wisdom 
has bnilded her house ; she hath hewn out her seven pillars; sh) hath 
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killed ber beasts ; she hath mingled her wine ; she hath also fiiriished 
her table." 

8. The colon is nsed.to divide a sentence into two or more parts^ 
which, althoogh the sense be complete in each, are not wholly indepen* 
dent; as, ** Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conse- 
quences of guilt: the gospel reveals the plan of Divine interpositioii 
and ud." 

9. 'Hie colon* is used when an example, a quotation, or a speech is 
introdnced ; as, ** The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of 
the Deity in these words : God is love." 

10. The period is used at the end of a complete and independent sen- 
tence. It is also placed after initial letters, when used alone ', and, like- 
wise, after all abbreviations; as, ^One clear and direct path is pointed 
out to man." "Fear God." "Have charity towards all men." " G. 
W." for " Geoi^e Washington." " Geo." for " George." " Benj." for 
« Benjamin." « O. S." for « Old Style." « P. R S." for " Fellow of the 
Royal Society." 

In a general view, the period separates the para^ph into sentences, 
the semicolon divides a compound sentence into smiple ones ; and the 
comma collects into clauses me scattered circumstances of manner time, 
place, relation, &&, belonging to every verb and to every noun. 

The note of inteiTOgation,t or the question, as it is sometimes called, U 
placed after eveiy sentence which contains a question; as, "Who is 
this 1 " " What have you in your hand ? " " The Cyprians said to me, 
Why do you weep ? " 

Ijie exclamation point is used to express any sudden or violent emo- 
tion ; such as surprise, joy, grief, love, hatred, anger, pitv, anxiety, ardent 
wish, &C. It is also used to mark an exalted idea of tne Deity ; and is 
generally placed after the nominative case independent ; and after the 
noun or pronoun which follows an interjection ; as, " How mischievous 
are the effects of war ! " "0 blissful days ! Ah me ! how soon ye pass I " 

The exclamation point is also used after sentences containing a ques- 
tion when no answer is expected; as, "What is more amiable than 
virtue I " 

Several exclamation points are sometimes used together, either in a 
parenthesis or by themselves, for the purpose of exoressing ridicule, or a 
great degree of surprise, &c. 

A parenthesis | is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, inserted within 



* Some very respectable grammarians tell us, that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes determined by the use or omission of a 
conjunction : as, " Do not flatter yoiffself with the hope of perfect happi 
ness: there is no such thmg m the world:" "Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness; for there is no such thing in the 
world." But many respectable writers make no use of the colon ; and it 
may well be questionedj whether tiie retention of this character among the 
marks of punctuation adds any thing to the clearness or precision of written 
language. 

t The word interr9gation is derived from the Latin, and means a^!<«« 

X The word parmi^hesU is derived from the Greek language, and nMam 

s* 
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•aoiher sentence, but which may be omitled withont iijiiring the i 

or constraction, and is enclosed between two cnrred lines like these ; ( ). 

The cnryed lines between which a paienth^is is enclosed are called 
crotchets. 

Sometimes a sentence is enclosed between marks like these, [ ] which 
are called brackets 

The following difference is to be noticed in the use of crotchets and 
brackets * Crot^ets are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentence, 
which is inserted between the parts of another sentence : Brackets are 
generally nsed to separate two subjects, or to enclose an explanatory note 
or obsenration standing by itself. When a parenthesis occurs within 
another parenthesis, brwikets enclose the former and crotchets the latter ; 
fts in the following sentence from Sterne : " I know the banker I deal 
with, or the physidan I nsnallj call in [there Is no need, cried Dr. Slop 
(waking), to caU in any ohysician in this case] to be neither of them men 
of mn(£ religion." 

It may be here remarked, that a parenthesis is frequently placed be- 
tween commas, instead of crotchets, iSbc. ; but the best writers avoid the 
use of parentbeses as much as is possible. 

The nyphen ** is a small mark placed between the parts of a compound 
word ; as, sea-water, semi-drde. 

The hyphen is also used to denote the long sound of a vowel ; as, Epi 
enrean, deco-rum, balco-ny. 

The hyphen must always be put at the end of the line when part of a 
word is m one line and part in another ; but, in this case, the letters of 
a syllable must never be separated ; as, extraor- 
dinary, not ext- 



The dash is a straight mark longer than a hyphen *, thus, — 

The proper use of the dash is to express a sudden stop, or diange of 
the sub)ect; but, by modem writers, it is employed as a substitute for 
almost all of the other marks ; being used sometimes for a comma, semi 
colon, colon, or period; sometimes for a question or an exdamation, and 
sometimes for crotchets and brackets to endose a parenthesis. 

An ellipsis t or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 

various marks; sometimes by a dash; as, the k g, for the king; 

sometimes by asterisks or stars, like these, * * * * ; sometimes by hy' 
phens, thus, ; sometimes by small dots or periods, like these : . . . . 

The breve (thus ^) is placed over a vowd to mdicate its short sound, 
as, St Helena. 

The apostrophe^ is a comma placed above the line. It is used as the 
sign of the possessive case, and sometimes indicates the omission of a 
letter or several letters; as, John's: "'Tis'* for "it is"; "tho'" for 
"though;" «*lov»d"for«k)ved"; «ITl»»for «IwiU." 

The quotation nuurks, or inverted commas, as they are sometime* 



* The word hyphen is derived from the Oreek language, and siffnifies 
under onsj or togrdher; and is used to imply that the words or syllables, 
between which it is placed, are to be taken together as one word. 

t The word elUpsie is derived from the Oreek language, and means am 

X The word apostrophe is derived fhym the Greek language, and slgniilei 
the turning awaf, or omission^ of one letter or more. 
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called, consist of four oommafl; two inyerted, or upside down, at the be- 
ginning of a word, phrase, or sentence which is qnoted or transcrU)ed from 
some author in his own words ; and two ofiiers, in their direct position, 
placed at the conclusion ; as, An excellent poet says : 

** The proper study of mankind is man." 

Sometimes the quotation is marked by single^ instead of double^ 
c^mimas. 

The diseresis * consists of two periods placed over the latter of two Tow- 
els; to show that they are to l)e pronounced in separate syllables; as, 
Laoooon, Zoonomia, cooperate. 

The brace is employod to unite seyeral lines of poetry, or to connect 
a number of words with one common term ; and it is aJso used to prerent 
a repetition in writing or printing ; thus, 

** Waller was smooth : but Dryden taught to join ) 
The yarying yeise, the full-resounding line, [ 
The long majestic march and energy diyine.** ) 



C-e-o-u-s 
T-i-o-u-s 



hi" 



The cedilla, or cerilla, is a curye line placed under the letter c, to show 
that it has the sound of s. It is used principally in words deriyed fix>m 
the Franch language. 

Thus, garden, in which word the 9 is to be pronounced like t. 

The accents t are marks used to signify the proper pronunciation of 
irards. 

The accents are three in number; 

The graye accent thus, ^ 
The acute accent ; thus, ' 
The circumflex accent ; thus, a 

The graye accent is represented by a mark placed oyer a letter, or syi 
lable, to show that it must be pronounced with the falling inflection of 
theyoice; as, Beuthlmiir. 

The acute accent is represented by a shnilar mark, pomting in the 
opposite direction, to show that the letter or syllable must be pronounced 
wim the rising inflection of the yoice; thus, I^icur^m, Europ^m. 

Hie meaning of a sentence often depends on the kind of accent which 
is used : thus, me following sentence' if the acute accent be us^ on the 
word mone, becomes a question. 

" Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou aldne shalt hear ? '* 

But, if the graye accent be pla6ed on the word alone, it becomes a simple 
ieclaratjon; as. 



* The word dUarena is deriyed from the Greek language, and signifies 
s taking avxni, or a divtsian, 

t The word aeeent is deriyed from the Latin language, and signifies tA$ 
^9M4 of ^ voice. 
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" Flensed thoa shalt hear, and ihon aXtee shalt hear." 

The drcmnflex accent is the nnion of the grave and acute accents, and 
indicates that the syllable on which it is placed should have both the 
rising and the falling inflection of the voice. 

The caret * is a mark resembling an inverted v, placed mider the line 
It is never used in printed boo&, but, in manuscripts, it shows that 
something has been accidentally omitted ; as, 

reeited 
" George has his lesson." 

The following marks are references; and are generallv used to call 
attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the bottom of the 
page: 

The Asterisk, * The Parallels, || 

The Obelisk, t The Paragraph, t 

The Double Obelisk, t The Index, 0^ 
The Section, § 

When many notes occur on a page, and these marks are all exhausted, 
they are sometimes doubled. ^Figiarea and letters are also sometimes 
used instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that, in some books the section, §, and the ^ara 
graph, 1, are used to mark the parts of a composition, which iu writing 
or printing should be separated. 

A paragraph t denotes the beginning of a new subject, or a sentence 
not connected with the for^inj^. 

A section | is used for subdividing a chapter into smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that every composition shoald be. divided 
into paragraphs, when the sense will allow tiie separation. Different 
subjects, miless they are very short, or very numerous in a small compass 
should be separated into paragraphs. 

EXEBCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

/ncert Oommat in their proper piaces in the foUowing teniencee. 

Wife children servants all that could be found were savagely slaogh* 
tered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small moorland fann whicb 
he now cultivated. 

Doing to others as we wish them tb do to us constitutes the fhndamen 
tal principle of Christian charity. 

Julius Caesar wrote in a dear natural correct flowing style. 



* The word caret is derived from the Latin language, and signifies it i% 
wanttng* 

t The word paragraph is derived from the Greek language, and signifieii 
an ascription in the margin, 

I The word section is derived from the Latin language, and signifies a 
Mvision or cutting. The character which denotes a section seems to bs 
made of m, and to be an abbreviation of the wordi signum sectionis. the 
4ign of the section. 
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Climate soil lows cnstom food and other aoddental differences hara 
produced an astonishing yariety in the complexion features manners and 
acuities of the human race. 

In oar epistolary correspondence we may advise dissnade exhort r& 
quest recommend oiscuss comfort reconcile. 

Exerdse ferments - the humors casts them into the proper channels 
throws off redundancies and assists nature in her necessary operations. 

A wise man will examine ereiy thing coolly impartially accurately and 
mftionally. 

Homer the greatest poet of antitmity is reported to have heen blind. 

Hilton the author of " Paradise Lost " and ^ Begained " was blind 

I am my dear Sir your humble senrant 

The earth like a tender mother nourishes her children. 

Harold being slain the conqueror marched immediately to London 

Swift says no man ever wisned himself younger. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. 

The great Xerxes upon whom fortune had lavished all her favors not 
Qontent with being master of powerful armies numerous fleets and inex- 
haustible treasures proposed a revnird to any one who should invent a 
new pleasure. 

You should not desire says an ancient Greek author even the thread 
ci another man's needle. 

She let concealment like a worm in the bud feed on her damask cheek. 

Nature has wisely determined that man shall want an appetite in the 
bediming of distempers as a defence against their increase. 

The whole drde of vices like shadows towards the evening of life 
appear enormous to a thinking person. 

I ou are not to suppose that the fate either of single persons of empires 
or of the whole earOi depends on the influence of ue stars. 

Insert the Qmnuh Cohh ond Semicolon when they belong in the foBowing 
sentences. 

Green is generally considered the most refreshing color to the eye 
therefore Providence has made it the common dress of nature. 

To err is human to forgive divine. 

The aim of orators is victory of historians truth of poets admiration. 

Saint Peter is painted with the keys Paul vnth a sword Andrew with a 
cross James the Greater with a pilgrim's staff and a gourd bottle James 
the Less with a fuller's pole John with a cup and a winged serpent Bar- 
tholomew with a knife Philip vnth a lon^ staff or cross Thomas vnth a 
lance Matthew with a hatchet Matthias vnth a battle-axe Simon with a 
«aw and Jude with a dub. 

' Some place thehr bliss in acdon some in ease 
Those oaU it pleasure and contentment thesei 

Most of our pleasures may be regarded as imaginary bat our disqui* 
etudes may be considered as real 

Chaucer we are told by Dryden followed nature every where but that 
he never went beyond her. . 

A clownish air is but a trifling defect yet it is enough to mak« a mat 
omversally disa^eeable. 

In the New Testament as in the dignified and sober lituvgy of th« 
Church we see deep humility but not loa^some abjectness Kacere repent 
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tnce but not agonizixig honor stead&st &iih liat not presoxnptiioiu assur 
ance lirely hope bat not senphic abstraction the deep sense of lyimaa 
Infirmity bat not the anbloshing profession of leprons depravity the holy 
and heavenly commnnion bat not vagae experiences nor the intemperate 
trance. 

Do not flatter ^onrself with the idea of enjoying perfect happiness 
there is no snch thin^ in the world. 

Keep dose to thy business it will keep thee from wickedness poverty 
and sname. 

The i^ath of trath is aplain and it is a safe path thai of falsehood is a 
perplexmg maze. 

l)o not flatter vonrself with the idea of enjoying perfect happiness for 
there is no sach thing in the worid. 

Were all books mlaced to their quintessence many a balky author 
would make his appearance in a penny paper there would be no such 
thing in nature as a folio the works of an age would be contained on a 
few shelves not to mention millions of vommes that would be utterly 
annihilated. 

huert the Period^ Q^iestiony cmd Exclamation Pointy whtn they respeetiotbf 
hdong in the fdUoving sentences. 

Honor all men Fear God Truth is the basis of every virtue Every de- 
viation fiom veracity is criminal The Latin language is now called a dead 
language because it is not spoken as the mother tongue of any nation 
America was discovered in tiie night of Oct 11th O S A D 1492 Have 
you ever read its histonr The Bambler was written bv Samuel Johnson 
LL D Sir Josh Beynolds F B S was a veiy distinguisned artist 

In the formation of man whatwondeiftd proo& of the magnificence of 
God's works and how poor and trifling in comparison are the productions 
of man Why do you weave around you this ireb of occupation and then 
complain that you cannot break it How superior is the internal construc- 
tion of the productions of nature to all the works of men 



XV. 

DEBIVATION A19I> COMPOSITION OF WOEDS. 

Words^ with regard to their origin, are divided into primi- 
tive cr^^ derivative ; and, with regard to their form, into sim- 
Qle and comprund. 

A primitive word is a word which is in its original form, 
and is not derived &om anj other word; as, man, good, 
content. 
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A derivadve word ia that which is deriyed from another 
word ; as, manftQ, manhood, manly, manlmess ; goodness, good- 
ly, dec ; contented, contentment, contenting, contentedly, &c.; 
which are derived respectively fix>m the primitive words, man, 
good, content. 

A simple word consists of one word, not compounded ; as 
sea, able, self. 

A compound word is a word that is made up of two or more 
words, or of one word and some syllable added ; as, sea-water, 
unable, myself. * 

Words are found, on examination, to be redncible to groups or families, 
and are related to each other by identity of origin and similarity of signi- 
fication. Thus the words juUly, jiuticej justifyy juttijicaiwn, jt^^ 
adjust, readjust^ unjit^, injumce, Sacj are all khidred words, connected 
with the primitiye word jutt,. The primitivo words of a langoage are 
generally few in number, and language is rendered copious and expressire 
by the formation of deriyatiyes and compounds from the primitiyes. 

When a syllable is added, in the composition of words, it takes its 
name from the position in which it is placed with regard to the word. If 
it is placed before the word it is called a prefix, if at the end of the word, 
it is called an affix. 

In deriyatiy^ words, there are generally three, and sometimes four 
things to be. considered; namely, first, the root, from which the word is 
derived; secondly, the prefix} thirdly, the affix; fourthly, the letters 
which are added for the sake of sound, and which may be called euphonic 
letters. 

The root is cometimes called the radical letters of a word. Thus, from 
the lAtin word venio, which signifies to come, and its variation ventum, 
many English words are derived, in the foUowine manner: The first 
three letters of the word are taken, as the radical letters, or root of the 
word. By adding the prefix contra, which signifies against, we have con- 
traven; U* which is added the euphonic letter e, to lengthen the last sella- 
ble, and thus is composed the word contravene, which means to come against, 
or oppose. In a similar manner, we have the words prevent^ invent, cirtum 
vent, convetU, and their derivatives, t 

■ * Some compound words are formed by the union of two other words ; 
as sea-wcOer, semi-annuaL Such words are generally recognized by the 
hyphen placed between the words composing the compound. Mr. Goold 
Brown says, that ^permcment compounds are consolidated," that is, are 
written without the hyphen. But it is contended that ** glass-house ** is as 
much a permanent compound as ** bookseller.'* The trum is, that no better 
reason can be given for the use or omission of the hyphen, than caprice. 



of Derivative Words." In the first mentioned of these works, the " Diver 
lions of Purley," may be found a learned and ingenious account of the de 
rivatioD «nd meaning of many « f tiie adverbs, conjunctions and preposi 
*kon% «f Aa English language. 
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Minj of the prefixes lued in the composition of Bnglidi irords aro 
latin or Greek prepositions ; and the effect which they produce iipon the 
meaning of the root contributes much to the copiousness of the English 
language. 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one another, 
that it would be extremely difficult and nearly impossible to enumerate 
them. A few instances, only, of the Tarions modes of deriration, can be 
given here. 

Some nouns are derived from oth^ nouns, or from adjectives, by add- 
ing the affix hood, or head, skip, ry, toich, rick, dom, tan, meat, and ooe; as, 
from man, by adding the affix lu)od,conkBa manhood, troiahnght^Knighi' 
hood, &C., from false, faUehood, &c 

Nouns ending in hood, or head, are such as signify character or quality 3 
as, manhood, £Edsehood. 

Nouns endii^ in skip are those that sknify office, employment, state, or 
condition; as lordship, stewardship, hardship. 

Nouns ending in ery signify action or habit; as, slavery, knavery 
bravery. 

Nouns ending in wick, rid:, and dom, denote dominion, jurisdiction, ov 
condition ; as buliwick, bishoprick, dukedom, kingdom, freedom. 

Nouns ending in tan signify profession ; as, physician, musician, &c. 

Nouns that end in meat or age signify the act, or habit; as command* 
ment, usage. 

Nouns Siat end in ard denote character or habit; as drunkard, dotard 

Nouns ending in kin, Un^, ing, ock, d, generally signify diminution; a» 
lamb, lambkin, duck, duckling, hill, hillock, cock, cockereL 

Nouns ending in tude, or ude, generally signify state, condition, or a 
pacity ; as plenitude, aptitude, &c 

ALPHABETICAL 8TNOPSIS OF FBEFIXES. 

A, Ab, Abs, from. Be, from, down. 

Ad, Ac, Al, Ap, At, &C, la. Deca, ten. 

Ambi, tort, pi, Dis, &c^ separation, not, 

Amb, amphi, round. Dia, through. 

Ante, before. Bys, bad, difficult, hard. 

An^agmnst. B, Ex, El, Em, Er, &c,oii£<^ 

Ana, back. En, Em, in. 

Apo, Aph, from. Epi, tmon. 

Auto, one's «{/: Eqni,eraaZ. 

Be,tojnafe, Extra,l^ond: 

Bene, well. For, agamsL 

Bi, Bis, too, Aojf. Fore, prior. 

Biblio, book. Geo, the earth. 

Bio,foy& B&tero, of divers kinds. 

Centu, hundred. Hex, Hexa, six. 

Chrono, time. Homo, of one kind. 

Circum, round. Hydro, loater. 

Co, Con, Col, Com, Cor.'tri^. Hyper, over. 

Contra, against In, Im, H, not, with an a^ 

Cosmo, the world. tive, into, with a Torb^ en, 

CU^unter, opposite. Inter, among. 
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JnttOy wiihin. 
Jjai,legaL 
Jjoia^near. 
JAihOt stone. 
Male, evil, 
Mann,Aaiid. 
Mis, error* 
Mono, one^ 
Mvlti, many. 
Myth, jjb&a&ws. 
NoctjiM^rAt 
Non, Ne, mt 
Ob, Oc. &&, &e^v«, 
Oct^aghL 
OmxdfdZ. 
Omitho, &»d!. 
Ortho, right 
Ostey bone, 
Onit b^ond. 
Orex, above. 
Pan, a2L 
Para, againgt, 
Penta,j4o8. 
Per, wough, 
'Pen,aromd, 
Tiu\,/riendly, 
PhjBi, nature. 
Pleni,/ufl. 
Poly, many. 
Post, q/icr. 
X*re, before. 



Preter, hej/otidm 
"PrOy befbreyOuL 
"PjTOjJire. 
Qaadyfour. 
'Rq, again. 
Retro, ftodb. 
Se^ separation. 
SemL 1 

Demi, ^Ao/^ 

Hemi, J 
Sex, ftr. 
Sine, foiitAout 
Soli,ci2one. 
Steno, sAort. 
Stereo, solid. 
Sob, Snc, &c., under 
Subtar, under. 
Super, Snpra, aboof 
Snr, ouer. 
Sm Syl, &C, wia 
Teti&tfour. 
Theo, God. 
Topo,p2aoe. 
Trans, octoks. 
Trl^thee. 



Under, 7 
Uni, one. 
"Wiiht opposition 
Zoo, animal Ufe. 



ALFHABETIOAL STNOPfllS OF AFFUisS. 



, y stats or act of. 



Ae^rankyOffioe. 

Ance, ancy, 

Ence, ency, 

Ant, cnt. 

Ate, &17, havmg. 

Ble, that may tie. 

Bleness, the quality of being atie, 

Bly, m a maiiiier. 

Cy, ty, y, itj, <ta<0^ eondition. 

En, in. 

Er, or, an, lan, ex, ess, ee, eer, ist, 

ite, san, zen, thsperson loAo. 
Tjytojnake. 
les, jcienoe, carL 

Ion, ity, ment, <Afl state or act of 
lak, some degree. 



Ism, doctrine,^ state. 

Ire, ic, ical, ile, ine, ing, it, ud, oil 

ant, pertainvtg to, hcaingthequai 

%, relating to. 
IxCftomake. 
Jjias, without. 
"LVf like, resembling, 
ifesa, quality of 
Oid, resembling. 
0ns, ose, ) nature of. 
Ory, some, ) Uke^ Juu of 
Ric, dom, possession. 
Ship, o/^Eoe. 
Ude,<tateof ftetn^. 
T7re, act of, state of hesn^ 
Waidfinadirecti/ui. 
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AFFIXES TO AFFIXES. 

Ajbb, ated, ating, ater, ator, atelj, ateness, ation, atiye, atoiy, able^ Mf^ 
ableness, ability, ^'s, ties, ties'. 
Ant, antly, aoce, ancj, ancjr's, ancles, andes'. 
F\dj folly, fdlness. ' 

Ihfi fies, fiest, fied, fying, fier, fication, catiTe, cator. 
My ally, alness, alism, alist, ali^, ty's, &c. 
Lae, ized, izing, ization, ism, ic, izable. 
OuSy ously, onsness, osity, ity, y, ty. 
/oc, ively, iveness, ivity. 
lie, ilely, ileness, ility. 



The English laneaage has, in many Instances, two sets of deriyatLTe 
•rords, expressive of the same thing, the one of Saxon, and the other of 
Latin origin. Thus, 



GAXON. lATDT. 


BAXON. 


LATIN. 


Fearful, Timid. 


Heieht, 
Lifeless, 


Altitude. 


Swiftness, Velocity. 


Exanimate. 




Yearly, 


Annniil- 


Boildmg, Edifice. 


Watery. 


Aqueous. 


Fewness, Paucity. 


Hearer, 


Auditor. 


And, in many instances, the nouns 


are of Saxon origin, while the oor- 


sponding adjectives are from the Latin. Thus, 




KOUN8 FBOM THB SAXON. 


lIXFBOTiyXS FBOX THB LATOT. 


Beginning, 


InitaaL 
Corporeal 




Brother, 


Fraternal 




Father, 


Paternal 




Motiber, 


MatemaL 




Cat, 


Felme. 




Day, 


Diurnal 




EartJi, 


TerrestnaL 




Flock, 
Flour, 


Gregarious. 
Faimaoeons. 




Glass, 


Vitreous, &c 





The student is now prepared to write a list of words dc^ 
rived from the proposed simple words, according to the foU 
lowing 



From the word /r«w, the following words are derived 

Presser, pressed, pression, 

pressure, pressive, 
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depression, &c. 
impress, 
impression, &c. 
re-impress, &C 
compress, 
compression, &c. 
uncompress. 



micompressed, &C. 



repressed, 

repression, 

express, 

expression, 

oppress, 

Exercises, 



oppressor, 
oppression, &c. 
suppress, 
suppressor, 
suppression, &c. 
insuppress, ^bc. 
unsuppressed, &c. 



Write a list of words derived from the following words or roots by add- 
«g the prefixes, suffixes, &c^ that haye been explained. 



Faitb. 

Health. 

Pity. 

Hope. 

Mocy. 

Caie. 

Keed. 

Fear. 

Bhame. 

Respect 

Create. 

Fine. 

Scribe. 

Aigne. 

Sense. 

Lnde. 

Jdn. 

BeaL 

Large. 

Form. 

Fense. 

Moye. 

Spect 

Sign. 



Jnre. 
Marry. 



Te 

Stand. 

Ron. 



Create. 
Pose. 
Graphia 
Facand 
Factnm.* 
Divide. 
Improve. 
Profess. 
Snooeed. 
Deduce. 
Defend. 
r Besolve. 
Calumny. 
Ann. 
Peace. 
Love. 
Laugh. 



Good. 

IdoL 

Law. 

Author. 

Contract 

Present 

Attend. 

Moderate. 

Yirtne. 

Use. 

Presume. 

Separate. 

Critic 

False. 

Fire. 

FulL 

Frolic. 

Fortone. 

Mnldply. 

Note. 

Conform. 

Bonder. 

Book. 

Apply. 



Append. 

Absolve. 

Abridge. 

Answer. 

Aspire. 

Pride. 

Blame. 

Bless. 

Caprice. 

Censure. 

Caution. 

Cite. 

Commune. 

Conceal 

Correct 

Beform. 

Defy. 

Define. 

Discover. 

Elect 

Elevate. 

Fancy. 

Faction. 

Fault 

Favor. 



* The oricin of this word is the Latin verb faeio^ and its supine factum^ 
which signifies to make^ to do^ or to cause, and it enters, in some form, into 
fhe composition of more than five huncbed of our English words. The 
word pono^ and its supine podtum, furmsh 250 words ; pUco, 200 ; fero and 
latftm^ 19S; tpecio. 177 ; fiUtto and missum^ 174 ; teneo and tenhimy 168; 
tapeo and eaptum^ 197 ; tendo, tenaum^ and tentum^ 162 ; duco and dttetum^ 
100 ; logosy (from the Greek language,) 156 \ ^apho^ 152. These twelve 
words enter, m some shape, into the composition of nearly 2500 English 
words. From 154 Greek and Latin primitives, nearly 13,000 English wordi 
are derived, or are tdSv^d in theur stgnificatioo. See Towne's ^na^ffw of 
thrivatino Wa^, 
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Figure. 

Form. 

Fury. 

Grace. 

Hann. 

Hnmor. 

Imitate. 

Indulge. 

MoraL 



Monnt. 

Open. 

Peace. 

Potent 

Prefer. 

Presume. 

Proper. 

Pure. 

Beason. 



Motion. 


Teach. 


Rebel 


Tolerate. 


Kemark. 


Tradition. 


Represent 


Tremble. 


Secret 


Value. 


Spirit 


Vapor. 


Subscribe. 


Vivid. 


Suffice. 


Wit 



XVL 



SYNONYMES. 

Synonymes are words having precisely the same meaning. 
The number of words, in any language, which are strictly 
synonomous, are few ; but, as was stated in the last lesson, 
in the English language there are many instances of words, 
derived from different sources, expressive of precisely the 
same idea. Thus, the words swiftness and velocity, toomainish 
and effeminate, building and edifice, fevmess and paucity, 
brotherly and fratemal, fatherly and paternal, motherly and 
maternal, yearly and anmud, height and altitude, are words of 
precisely the same import 

Although, with exceptions of the kind just enumerated, the words 
strictly synonomous are few, jet it is often the case that one word of 
similar meaning^ may be substituted in a sentence for another, without 
materially altermg Uie idea intended to be expressed. Thus, in the sen- 
ence, ** I aesi^pi to show the difference in these wordsj* the word design may 
be dianged into intend^ purpose, propose^ or meom, ; thus. 

I design to show the difference in these words. 

I intmd to show the difference in these wo*tls. 

I purpose^ propose^ or mem to show the difference, &c 
The word sihow may, in like manner, be changed into eaptain, point out, or 
illustrate; the word difference may be changed into distinctiony and exprea- 
sions may be substituted for toonu, without materially altering the mean 
ing of the sentence. 

Such exercises as these gire a 'command of language to the student 
and are of great use as a prepandon for exercises in prose, as well as 
verse. But to the poet es}>ecially a familiar acquaintance with expres 
sions of similar meaning is absolutely indispensable. Confined as he is 
to certain, rules, it is often the case, that a 'long word must be substituted 
for a short one, or a short one for » long, in order to produce the necessa- 
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i^f^ saooessioii of syllables to coostitate the measnre, or the hannoiiy, of 
us verses. 

It has been stated, that few words are strictly synonymous. Although, 
in the sentence jost recited, namely, ** I design to show the difference io 
these words," it has been observed, that the words intend, purpose, rnx^xmef 
or mean, may be snbstitated for design, without materially altenng the 
sense, yet it mnst be understood, tluU the words themselves are really 



different in meaning. The word design proper];^ signifies to mark out, as 
wsA^ a pencil; purpose signifies to set bejore onis mind as an object of pursuit; 
mean signifies to nave in the mind; propose properly implies to offer, and tn- 
Vendfssj^resii^ihehendxngofihema^ 

The words difficultieSy embarrassments, and iroubJes, are often used as 
words of precisely similar signification ; but there is, in reality, considera- 
ble difference in meir signification. The three terms are siXi applicable to 
a person's concerns in life, but difficulties relate to the fadliiy of accom- 
plishing an undertaking, and imply, that it is not easily done. Embarrass- 
ments relate to the confusion attending a state of debt, and trouble to the 
pain which is the natural consequence of not fulfillkig engagements or 
answering demands. Of the three words, diffiadties expresses the least, 
and trouMss the most "A young man, on his entrance into the world, 
will unavoidably experience diffiadties, if not provided with ample means 
in the outset 6ut, let his means be ever so ample, if he have not pru- 
dence, and talents fitted for business, he will hardly keep himself free 
from embarrcasmaits, which are the greatest troubles that can arise to disturb 
the peace of a man's mind." 

The words difficulty, obstade, and impediment, although frequently used 
as synonymous, have nice distinctions in their meanmgs. JXffiadbi, as 
has already been observed, relates to the ease with which a thing is erne, 
tbslade signifies the thing which stands in the uxw between the person and 
the object he has in view ; and impediment signmes the thing which entan- 
gles the' feet. All of these terms include in dieir signification, that which 
mterferes either with the actions or views of men. The difficult lies 
most in the nature and circumstances of the tiling itself; the dbstacte and 
iimpedxment consist of that which is external or foreign ; the difficulty inter- 
feres with the completion of any work ; the (Ma/de interferes with the at- 
tainment of any end ; the impeament interrupts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one*s wishes; the difficulty embarrasses; it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; the obstacle opposes itself; it is properlj 
met in the way, and intervenes between us and our object ; the impeaimeni 
shackles and puts a stop to our proceeding; we speak of encountering a 
difficulty, surmounting an ahstade, and removing an impediment; we go 
through difficulty, over an obstacle, and pass by impediments. The disposition 
of the mind often occasions more dmicukies in negociations, than the sub 
Jects themselves ; the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest obstadt 
wh^ch Philip of Macedon experienced in his political career; ignorance 
in the language is the greatest impediment which a foreigner experiences 
in the pursuit of any object out of his own country. 

*The student who wishes a fuller explanation of the differonce be 
tween these words is referred to that very valuable work entitied, " English 
Synonymes explained in Alphabetical Order, with copious Illustrations and 
Examples drawn from the best Writers, by George Grabb, of iCizdalai 
Hall, Oxford.'* 

4* 
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The following instances show a difference in the meaning 
df words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Custom^ habit. Custom respects the action; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
«ame act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By the custom of walking often in the 
streets, one^ acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vaniiy 
makes us desire the esteem o£ others. It is just to say, that 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness^ disdain. Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. 

Only, alone. *Only imports, that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alone imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precise language, between these two phrases : 
" Virtue only makes us happy;" and "Virtue alone makes 
us happy." 

Wiscbm, prudence. Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

MUire, complete. A thing is entire when it wants none of 
its parts ; complete when it wants none of the appendages 
that belong to it A man may have an entire house to him- 
self, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprised, astonished, amazedy confounded, I am surpris- 
ed witii what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible ; I 
am confounded b^ what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity, peace, calm. Tranquillity respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same situa- 
tion with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm, 
with regard to a disturbed situation going before or following 
it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself; peace, with 
others ; and calm, after a storm. 

In a similar manner, differences can be pointed ont in the words etm 
fuer, oofu^uit^ mbdue, overcome^ and gurvnovrnt. Conquer signifies to seelb oi 
try to gam an object vanqmsh implies the bitidm§ of an individual ; subdm 
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ggoifies to gio^ or put under; overcome expresses the oomtiu/ over or getting 
Ae mastery over one; surmount signifies to mountover or to nse above a»nf one. 
Persons or things are conquered or subdued ; yersoina, onl;^, are vanqinshed. 
An enemy or a country is conquered; a foe is vanquished; people are 
subdued; prejudices and prepo-^sessions are overcome; obstacles are stir- 
mounted. We conquer an enemy by whatever means we gfdn the mastery 
over him; weixin9iMAhim,whenD]r force we make him yield; WQSubdm 
him b^ whaterer means we check in him the sphit of resistance. A 
Christian tries to conqner his enemies by kindness and generosity; a 
warrior tries to von^utsft them in the field; a prudent monarch tries to 
subdue his rebel subjects by a due mixture of clemency and rigor. One 
may be vanquished in a single battle; one is subdued only by the most 
violent and perserering measures. 

William ibe First conquered England by vanquishing his rival, Harold; 
after which he completeljr subdued the En^h. 

Vanquish is used only in its proper sense ; conquer and sMue are like- 
wise employed figuratively, in which sense Ihey are analogous to overcome 
and swrmounL That is oonmured and AiMuea which is in the mind ; that 
is overcome and swrmoumtei which is either internal or external We 
conquer and overcome what makes no great resistance ; we subdue and stir 
mount what is violent and strong in its opposition. Dislikes, attachments, 
and feelings in general, either for or against, are conquered; unruly and 
tumultuous passions are to be subdued: a man conquers himself, he subdues 
his spirit. One conquers by ordinary means and efiTorts, one subdues by 
extraordinary means. It requires determination and force to oonoiy and 
mxrcome ;jaaJd<snx» and perseverance to s*jibdut and surmount. Whoever 
aims at Cnristian perfection must strive with God's assistance to conquer 
avarice, pride, and every inordinate propensity; to sMue wrath, anger, 
hist, and every carnal appetite, to overcome temptations, to van^pnsh the 
tempter, and to surmount trials and impedunents, wMch obstruct his 
course. 

The nice distmctions which exist among some words com- 
monly reputed syn6nymous having now been pointed out, the 
student may proceed to the exercises of this Lesson according 
to the following 

Example. 

The words vinon, way,f(>rmerfy, weaken^ ummpartatU^ see^ 
and tkinkj are proposed ; and it is required to find a list of 
words, having a meaning similar to them respectively. 

Vtsian, apparition, phantom, spectre ghost. 
TFay, manner, method, mode, course, means. 
Formerly, in times past, in old times, in days of yore, an- 
eiently, in ancient times. 

Weaken, enfeeble, debilitate, enervate, invalidate. 
Unimportant, insignificant, immaterial, inconsiderable 
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See, perceive, observe, behold, look at. 
Think, reflect, ponder, muse, imagine, suppose, believe 
deem, consider.* 

In the sentences which follow, it is required to change the 
words as in the following examples. The student will notice 
that every change of words will, in most cases, produce some 
corresponding change in the idea ; but, as the object of the 
exercise is to give him a command of language, it is not 

^ It may here be remarked that phrases, as well as words, may be 
expressed by appropriate synonymes. Tecnnically speakmg, the term 
lynonyme is generally applied to simple terms. But a compound term or 
phra^ may be sometimes expressed by a synonymous word ; and a simple 
term may be also expressed by a synonymous jpArawtf. It will be unneces- 
Bary to present in this place, any list of words for the pupil to be exercised 
upon, as the living teacher, or the pupil himself, may easily select them 
itata any volume at hand. But it may here be remarked that exercises 
on synonymous j^Aro^ef may be considered as more valuable than those on 
simple terms, because they may generally be expressed with greater pre- 
cision. But the value of exercise* of both kinds is clearly and forcibly set 
forth by Mr. Murray, in the * Exercises' appended to his larger Grammar, 
in the following language : 

* On variety of £!xpressum. Besides the practice of transposing the 
parts of sentences, the compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to exer- 
cise their pupils, in exhibiting some of the various modes in which the same 
sentiment may be properly expressed. This practice will extend their 
knowledge of the language, afford a variety oi expression, and habituate 
them to deliver their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. It 
will likewise enable those who may be ensa^d in studying other hmgua 
ges, not only to construe them with more facility into English, but also to 
observe and apply more readily, many of the turns and pnrases, which are 
best adapted to the genius of tnose languages.' 

A few examples of this kind of exercise, will be sufficient to explain the 
nature of it, and to show its utility. 

The brother deserved censure more than his sister. 

The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension so much as her brother. 

Beproof was more due to the brother, than to the sister. 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it conveniently. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should be inconvenienL 

If I can do it with convenience, I purpose to be present at the conference. 

If it can be done without inconvenience, I shaU not fail to attend tiie con 
ference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, unless circumstances ren 
der it necessary. 

I propose to be presant at the conference, if I can do so consistentlT witii 
my other enga^ments. 

I purpose to be at the conference, unless I am prevented by other avoca- 
tions^ 

Unless I am restrained by other imperative duties, I shall oertainly be a. 
the conference. 

I will be at tiie conference if nothing unforeseen prevents. 

If I am master of my own time I win not neglect the conference. 

I shall by no means absent myself from the conference i/ I caa poiiibl} 
attend it 
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ieemed im{ ortant in theso Exercises to exact strict verbal 
accuracy. 

Examph 1st. 

He continued the work without stopping. 

He continued the work without resting. 

He continued the work without cessation. 

He continued the work without intermission. 

He continued the work without delay. 

He continued the work without leaving off. 

He continued the work without interruption. ' 

He continued the work without ohstacte. 

He continaed the work without impediment^ &c. 

Example 2d. 

He is free from care. 
He is free from solicitude. 
He is exempted from anxiety. 
He is without concern^ &c. 

Example- Sd. 

I found that he was an enemy. 
I fouhd that he was a foe. 
I found that he was an adversary. 
I found that he was an opponent. 
I found that he was an antagonist. 

Exercises. 

Iiaw and order are not remembered. 

On that devoted ground where the verdant tnrf looks dark with ire, yef 
terda^ stood a noble house, 

TiankinQ deeply on the nature of my ezufenoe^ the contradictions IJiad 
tujffered filled me with humbleness. 

1 began to think that there was some decejOion in the sensation conveyed 
by my eyef . 

How loved, how valued once avails thee not, 
To whom connected or by whom begot ; 
A pUe of dnst is all remains of thee, 
'T is all thou art and all the great shall be. 
The boy translated the book to my lodgings, and conveyed a chair to the 
tabic ; and I sat down with the intention of bringing tne first chapter, 
which holds a very interesting story from the French into tlie EngUsh 
language, in a style suitable to fetch the author's rocanirg clearly to every 
intdlect. 
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We get up item our tfankinga with hearts softened and conquered and wt 
tome hack into life as into a shadoTvy vista where we have "disquieted 
ourselves in vain." 

Thns he went on until the sun dreu) woet to his mid-day and the aug- 
mented heat, preyed upon his force. He then cast round about him, for 
some more commodious path. 

Charity, like the sun, rube up every object on which it shines. 

He who is used to turn aside from the world, and hold commumcatior\ 
with himself in retirement will sometimes at least hear the veracities which 
the world do not speak of to him. A more sound teacher will devate his voice 
and rouse tip withm the heart those hidden suggestions which the world 
had overpowered and put down. 

Among all our bad passions there is a strong and intimate yomtn^. 
When any one of them is taken as a child into our family it seldom for' 
takes us until it has fathered upon us all its relations. 

The Creator endowed man witi a lofty countenance and directed him 
to look up to heaven. " 

In the foUatving extracts the student may alter the words 
in Italic, so as to complete the rhymes ; as in the followiag 

Eixample. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel chanted; 
Had I all knowledge, human and godlihe, 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; &c. 



Did sweeter sounds adorn mj flowing tongue. 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach or science can define, dbck 

JEkcercises. 

A shepherd's dog, unskilled in sports, 
Picked up acquaintance of all hinas^ 
Among tne rest, a fox he knew; 
By frequent chat their friendship increased. 

Says Ren'ard, "'T is a cruel case, 
That man should stigmatize our generaHon, 
No doubt, among us, rogues you find, 
As among dogs and human sort 
And yet, (unfiiown to me and you,) 
There may be honest men and notfaise. 

Thus slander tries, whatever it can. 
To put us on the foot with ike human race. ■ 
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Not in the soUtade, 
Alone, may man oommime idth Hoayen, or hekoiH 
Only in sayage^^nesf 
And sonny yale the present Deity; 
Or only hear his yoice 
Where the winds whisper and the wayes are gliauL 

Eyen here do I behold 
Thy steps, Almighty ! here, amidst the crowd 

Through we great city rolled, 
With everlasting murmur, deep and strong— ^ 
Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

/ " Without a yain, without a grudging^ heart, 
To him who giyes us all, I yield & portion; 
!From him yon came, from him accept it here — 
A frank and sober, more than costly, entertainment^* 
He spoke, and bade the welcome tables spread ; 
Then talked of yirtue till the time of rest, 
When the graye household round his hall repair, 
Warned by the beU, and dose the hour with suppUoattotu 

At length the world, renewed by calm sZe^, 
Was strong for toil ; tiie dappled mom arose 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the dos^ cradle, where an infant satmberedj 
And writhed his neck; the landlord's little pride— 
O strange return ! — grew black, and gasped, and expiretu 
Horror of horrors I what ! his only son ! 
How looked our hermit when the deed was completed I 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his breast. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed. 
He flies ; btit, trembling, £eu1s to fly with haste. 

J£ all our hopes and all our apprehensions, 

Were prisoned in life's narrow limit ; 
If, tntyellers through this yale of tears. 

We saw no better world beyond ; 
Oh, what could check the rising sigh? 
What eiffthly thing could pleasure &estoto f 
Oh, who comd yentnre then to expire f 

Oh, who could then endure to live 1 

A few examples cere presented helaw, in which ^ words im 
JhxUe are improperly used for others which in some respects 
they resenMe, 

Example 1st, 

^ The lamb is tame in its disposition." 

Here the word tame is incorrectly used for gentle ; tame- 
iiess is produced by discipline; gentleness belongs to the 
uatural disposition. 
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** Newton discovered the telescope, and Harvey iwvetvUd 
Uie circulation of the blood*'* 

In this example the words discovered and ifweTiJted should 
change plaoes. We discover what was hidden; we invent 
what is new. 

Example 3d. 

'' Caius Marcus displayed courage when he stood unmoved 
with his hand in the ^ ; Leonidas displayed his fortitude 
at Thermopylao when with three hundred Spartans he op- 
posed the entire army of Xerxes." 

Here also courage and fortitude should change places. 
Courage enables us to meet danger; fortitude gives us 
<trength to endure pain 

From such examples the student will learn the importance 
df proper attention to the exact meaning of words. A loose 
style of writing is the result of the careless use of words, 
improperly considered as synonymous. 

Exercises, 

I heard a large noise, which, though made at a % distance, mnst haw 
been made by a yerj great animaL 

The work is capable of great improvement, although itVas written by 
a very susceptible man. 

Much men were present, and their united voices caused many confusion. 

Franklin/ramerf the fact that lightning is caused by electricity. Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered the telescope. Solon invented a new set of laws 
for the city of Athens. 

A wicked masi fabricates sorrow for his sins, and often feigns an excuse 
for his crimes. 

The book has many vices, but the defect is not in the author, who has 
sufficiently shown his abhorrence offauus, 

I know the man and am acquainted with his faults. We arc agreeably 
amazed to see our friends returning so soon. We are surprised mat thej 
accomplished their business so early, as well as asUmitJied at the unexpect- 
ed events which nearly threatened their ruin. 

We often know the spot where a thing is, but it is not easy to find om 
the exact ^ace where it oappencd. 

When dissensions arise among neighbors, their passions often interfere 
to hinder accommodations ; when members of a family consult interest 
^ humor, rather than affection, there will neces^nrily be variances ; and 
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when many member of a oommmiitT haye an equal liberty to ezpreat 
their opinions, there will necessarily be diaagreemaUs, 

A misphiced economy in people of property is Uno, bnt swearing and 
inmkenness are meaner vices. 

We perform many duties only as the occasion offers, or as the opporta 
nity requires. 

It is the duty of a person to govern those who are under him in all mat 
Kora wherein they are incompetent to nie themselTes. 

Fashion and caprice regmaU the majority as the time of one dock ni2es 
that of many others. 

Exuberance of imagination and luxuriance of intellect are the greatest 
gifts of which a poet can boast 

We may be eminent and Ulusbious for things good, bad, or indifferent , 
we may be distinguished for our singularities ; we may be comu^uous for 
that which is the subject of vulgar £scourse; but we can be aistingtMea 
only for that which is really good and praiseworthy. 

lloyers of fame are sometimes able to render themselres eminent foi 
their vices or absurdities, but nothing is more gratifying to a man than to 
render himself illustrious for his prcnessional skilL It is the lot of few to 
be noted, and these few are seldom to be envied. 

Water and snow amass by the continual accession of fresh qnantitii^, 
the ice accumadates in the river until it is frozen over. 

The industrious man amasses guineas and accumulates wealth. 

Fnmoe has long been celebrated for its health; and many individoals 
resort thither for the benefit of their salubrity. 

The places destined for the education of youth should be salutary; the 
diet of the young healthy rather than delicate, and in all their disorders, 
care should be tsScen to administer the most wholesome remedies. 

A nation may be eacbravagant of its resources, and a government may be 
vrofust of the public money ; but no individual should be laoish, of what is 
40t his own, nor prodigal of what he gives another. 

There are but few remarkable things ; bnt many things are extraard w ary. 

A man may have a distaste for ms ordinanr occupations without any 
apparent cause ; and after lon|; illness he will fiiequentlv take a didike to 
the food or &e amusement which before afforded him pleasure. 

It is good to suppress unfounded disgusts; it is difficult to overcome a 
stroxkgdisUke ; audit is advisable to divert our attention from objects 
calcuhited to create distaste.* 



* Words are sometimes similar in sound, although different in spelling 
and signification. Such are the words sight, dte, and site; raise ana raze 
aisle and isle ; seent^ cent, and sent, &c. Although these are not, technically 
speaking, to be considered as synonymous, they may be here mentioned in 
order to caution the student with regard to the use ci them. The verbs He 
and lay, also, although entirely different in meaning, have some parts in 
common, which are fr^uently misused. The teacher who wishes for ezer 
cises of this kind, to be corrected by the pupil, will find a large collection 
of them in a little work recently published oy a distinguished teacher of 
this city, entitled ** The Companion to Spelling Books, in which the Or 
thomphy and Meanmg of many thousaad Words, most liable to be mis 
speuea and misused, are impressed upon the Memory by a regular Series 
ef Written Exercises." The work is by that eminent teacher, Mr. WiUiaB. 
B. Fowle. See also the exercises on words, page 17 
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xvn. 

BiBTHODS OF INVEBSION ASD TRANSPOSITION. 

The flame idea may be expressed in a great variety of 
ways by tbe methods of inversion and transposition suggested 
in the following examples. 

JSxample 1st, 

By changing active verbs into passive, and the contrary ; 
thus. By the active verb, A multitude of delighted guests 
won ^Zferf the places of those who refused to come. By the 
passive verb. The places of those who refused to come were 
soon filed by a multitude of delighted guests. 

Example 2(L 

By using the case absolute, instead of the nominative case 
and its verb, and the contrary; as, The class having re- 
cfted their lessons^ the teacher dismissed them. The class 
recited their lessons and the teacher dismissed them. Of these 
two sentences the former is preferable, because it preserves 
the unity of the sentence, which requires that the subject or 
nominative should be changed as littie as possible during the 
course of the sentence. Another recommendation of the for- 
mer expression is, that it throws out the conjunction, which 
should never be unnecessarily introduced into a sentence. 

Example Sd. 

hiilnitive mood or suhstantive and participial phrases in" 
Mteaa of nominative or oljecHve nouns, and the reverse ; as, 
His having been unfortunate is no disgrace ; instead of. His 
misfortunes are no disgrace. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young ; or, To be diligent, industrious, 
and properly to improve time are material duties of the young. 

EiMmple 4M. 

By the neyalion or qffirmation of the contrary ; as, Solon 
the Athenian effected a great change in the gove:3unent of his 
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oonntry. Solon, the Athenian, effected no smdO change in the 
govemment of his country. 

The beauty of the earth is at canspicitaus as the grandeur 
of the heavens. The beauty of the earth is not less conspicu^ 
ous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

Example 5th. 

By reversing the corresponding parts of the sentence^ with a 
negative adverb ; as, The grandeur of the heavens is noH more 
conspicuous than the beauty of the earth. 

J%e negation of the contrary.* The beauty of the earth it 
not less conspicuous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

By a comparison. There is as much beauty in the earth, 
B8 there is grandeur in the heavens. 

By an expletive catise. There is no less beaut/ in the 
earth than grandeur in the heavens. 

Example QtL 

By changing the participial phrases into a personal verb 
with a conjunction ; as, Charles, having been deprived of the 
help of tutors, neglected his studies. Charles was deprived 
of the help of tutors, and therefore he neglected his studies. 

Example 7th. 

Change of the nominative and verb into an infinitive 
phrase ; as, He sacrificed his ^ture ease and reputation that 
he might enjoy present pleasure. He sacrificed his future 
ease and reputation to enjoy present pleasure. 

Example ^ih. 

The infinitive changed into an objective noun; as. Canst 
thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? Canst thou 
expect an escape &om the hand of vengeance ? 

Or into a finite verb with its nominative ; as. Canst thou 
expect that thou shdU escape the hand of vengeance ? 

* JhA neeative adjective is generally more elegant than the negative 
a^vorb. Thus,. "I was unable^" is to be preferred to the expression, 
"I w<w riot ahU:' ''InvisiUe;* rather than •* not vieiUe ; " ^Ineormtt^iti,** 
mther than " not eoruistmtt*^ &c. 
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Example ^th. 

Participial nouns converted into common nouns, and tha 
contrary ; as, Providence alone can order the changing of 
times and seasons. Providence alone can order the changes 
of times and seasons. 

Example lOth 

The change of the verb, an adjective, or an adverb, into a 
noun and the contrary ; and the conversion of a noun into a 
pronoun ; as, Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate 
folly and vice. The tendency of idleness, ease, and pros- 
perity is to generate folly and vice. Idleness, ease, and 
prosperity have a tendency toward the generation of folly 
Folly and vice are too generally the consequences of idle- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. 

Simple language always pleases most. Simplicity of lan- 
guage always pleases most. We please most when we speak 
limply. 

Those persons who, &c. They who, &c. 

Example lltk. 

The conversion of an active or a passive verb into a neuter 
verb with an adjective ; as. Sobriety of mind suits the present 
«tate of man. Sobriety of mind is suitaMe to the present state 
of man. 

Example 12th. 

By the conversion of a declaration into an obligation, with 
a corresponding change of words. 

Declaration. Man's present state renders sobriety of mind 
highly becoming. 

Obligation. Man in his present state should be charai^ 
terized by sobriety of mind. 

Example 13th. 

By a noun in apposition to avoid the use of ihe conjunction 
9nd, Hope is the sustainer of the mind, and supports us 
ander many a burden. Hope, the sustiainer of the mind, 
supports us under many a bunlen. 
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Sample 14M. 

Rf the preposition and its oljective casBy instead of the pos^ 
$essive ; as. The moon's mild radiance and the sun*s resplen 
dent brightness are objects which, &c The mild radiance of 
the moon and the resplendent brightness of the sun,* && 

The repetition of and f avoided hy the use of the prepos^ 
tian ; as, God has given us senses to enjoy all these beautiftd 
objects, and reason to guide us in the use of them. God has 
given us senses to enjoy all these beautiful objects, mth rea- 
son to guide us in the use of them. 

^ the tise of the potential mode instead of the infinitive ; 
God has given us senses that we may enjoy aU these beauti- 
fiil objects, with reason, &c. 

An infinitive phrase instead of a nominative noun; To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, are duties enjoined 
by Christianity. Justice, mercy, and humility, are duties 
enjoined by Christianity. 

The negative adverb with the conjunction but ; We can ob 
serve the exquisite skill of the Artificer in all that we see 
around us. We cajmot hit observe the exquisite skill of the 
Artificer in all that we see around us. 

It is to be remarked, that although some examples have 
been given, in which the participial noim is used, yet when 
there is a conmion noun from the same root, of similar mean- 
ing, the participial noun should be avoided. Thus, "The 
habit of deceiving " is not so elegant an expression as " Habita 
of deception." 

Example IbtJi. 

Resolution of the personal pronoun, with the conjunction 
and into the relative pronoun ; thus. We can learn a lesson of 
resignation, and it will prepare us for that hniipy home where 
the weary are at rest. We can learn a lesson of resignation, 



* It is deemed very inelegant to construct a sentence ^with many posses 
sive noims, or with many objectives governed by the preposition rf* Thus, 
the sentence, The extent o/the prerogative o/the King 0/ England, or, The 
Eng of England's prerogative's extent, wonld be better expreased thus, 
The extent of the King of England's preroffiitive. 

t The use of the conjunction and may often be aTOided by diTidiivi; U)ng 
MDtBTioes into abort ones. 
5* 
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which will prepare us for that happy home where the wearj 
are at rest 

Example l^tL 

By the use of the present or perfect participle instead of 
the verb ; as, He was called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evinced a great Imowledge of 
government and laws, and was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

In this sentence the use of the participles removes one of 
the conjunctions, which young writers are very apt to repeat 
unnecessarily^ thus. Galled to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evincing a great knowledge 
of government and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

By the use of the participles instead of the relative clause, 
as, ^ The smiles that encourage severity of judgement hide 
malice and insincerity." Smiles encouraging severity of 
judgement hide malice and insincerity. 

Por the sake of emphasis, or to gratify a taste for singU" 
larity, some writers have adopted the poetical style in prose^ 
placing the verb before its nominative; thus, When we go, for 
go we must, &c. Proceed we now to the second subject of our 
consideration. Recognize we here the hand of an Almighty 
power. 

In some instances, perhaps not strictly proper, we find the 
definite article placed before the relative pronoun ; as, Tl '3 
things, the which you have seen and understood, &c. 

It is to be observed, that in aU the changes suggested . che 
foregoing models, there must be some slight change in the 
idea, but still the identity of the thought is sufficiently pre- 
served in all the changes suggested. * 

* Under the head d vemety of eaapressunif may be noticed some few 
pectdiarities and improprieties, which are sometimes heard, especiaUy in 
colloquial intercourse, and which, in some instances, are not noticed by any 
grammatical authority. And first, the improper use of if for whether, ta 
follows : " She asked me if I would go with her." It should be, " She 
asked me whether I would go," &c. Again, the improper use of me for my 
tetf and of you for yottrself As, I am going to wash me. Do you intend 
to wash you ? It should be myself and yotirself. Again, The use of as fat 
that; as. I do not know as I snail go. I do not know as I could tell when. 
It should bo that, I do not know that I shall go. I do not know that 1 
eould tell when. Again, The use of any and got with a negative ; as, I hare 
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Examples of some of th^ precedSag metiiods of inTermon 
and transposition. 

Meample IsL 

The mind is sustained bj hope. 
Hope sustains the mind. 
Hope is the sustainer of the mind. 
The sustainer of the mind is hope. 

Example 2d. 

IdlsnesSy ease, and prosperity, tend to generate folly and 
vice. 

The tendency of idleness, ease, and prosperity is to gener^ 
ate folly and vice. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity have a tendency, &c. 

not get any book. It would be better to say, I have no book. Such words 
B& fetch for brin^^ sweat for perspiration, and many others of a similar char- 
acter, are considered, to say the least, inelemnt, and are to be avoided. 
The word so is sometimes heard in nse for Mere/ore ; as, Charles did not 
wish to go, 50 I did not urge him. It shonld be, Charles did not wish to 
so, therefore I did not urge him. Other is sometimes improperly 
followed by but instead of than; as, I saw no other 6ut him. It should be, 
I saw no other than him. We sometimes hear the demonstrative pronoun 
hnproperly used for the personal pronoun ; as, Those who hear must obey. 
It should be. They who hear must obey. We sometimes hear such expres- 
sions as this : I Imow of hardly [or scarcely] a ptissage, &c. It would be 
better to sa^, I know of no passage, &c. The past tenses of the word lay 
(to place) are very frequently ana improperly used for the correpponding 
tenses of He (to lie down), llius, The water laid in the pool. It sK-uId be, 
lay in the pool. You have laid abed too long. It should be. You have tetn, 
&c. Again, We frequently find a want of correspondence in the different 
parts of a sentence, as follows : He did not mention Leonora, nor that her 
father was dead. It is better to sa^. He did not mention Leonora, nor the 
death of her father. These expressions fall under grammatical rule. 

In sentences where the negative adverb occurs, it should be followed bv 
the ne^tive conjunction. Thus, *< Thou canst not tell whence it cometn 
and whither it goeth," should be, Thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth. 

In the usePof prepositions we find many manifest improprieties. As no 
certain rule can be laid down with regard to them, a few examples are pre- 
sented, to show what prepositions may be properly used with certain words. 
It may, however, be remarked that the same preposition that follows a verb 
or adverb, should generally follow the noun, «o., which is derived from 
it, as, confide t», ccnfldence in; disposed to tyrannize, a disposition to 
Qrranny, &c. 

Accuse o/ falsehood. Differ from. Needo/ 

Accused by his friend > Difficulty in. Observance of, 

Acquit of, l>*itfiQution of. Prejudice agtUntt. 
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Pally and vice are too frequentlj the consequences of idle 
iies3; ease, and prosperity. * 

Exercises on the principles of the preceding methods of Liver 
sion and Transposition. 

Froyidence alone can order the changing of the seasons. 

Can you expect to he exempted from these trouhles which fdl mnii 
•nffer? 

Earth shall claim thy growth, to be resolved to earth again. 

That I may convince you of mv sincerity, I will repeat the assertion. 

^yobriety of mind is not nnsuitaole to the present state of man. 

lie had no little difficidty in accomplishing the undertaking. 

A large part of the company were pleased with his remarks. 

Hope snstains the mind. 

Indeed, if we could arrest time, and strike off the wheels of his chariot, 
and, like Joshua, bid the sun stand still, and make opportunity tarry as 
long as we had occasion for it, this were something to excuse our delay 
or at least to mitigate and abate the folly and unreasonableness of it 

* The word it commonly called the neuter pronoun, is sometimes very 
serviceable in enabling ns to alter the arrangement. Thus, It is hope that 
sustains the mind. It is by hope that the mind is sustained, &c. Ser 
WfuUely's Rhetoric^ Part 3i Chap. 2d, JPart lUh. 



Adapted to. 
Agreeable to. 
Averse to. 
Bestow upon. 
Boast or brag of. 
Callow. 
Change /w. 
Confide in. 
Conformable to. 
Compliance toith. 
Consonant to. 
Conversant with* a 
person, in a thing. 
Dependent upon. 
Derogation from. 
Die of or by. 



Disappointed in or of. f 
Disapprove of, 
Discour^ement to. 
Dissent ^om. 
Eager in. 
Engaged in. 
Exception /rom. 
Expert at or in. 
Fall wnder. 
Free from. 
Glad o/or at. % 
Independent of ox on. 
Insist upon. 
Made of. 
Marry to, 
'MitirtyTfor, 



Profit by. 

Provide with, for, or 

against. 
Beconcile to. 
Keplete with, 
Besemblance to, 
Besolve on, 
Beduce undef^ or to, \ 
Begard to or for. 
Swerve /row. 
Taste o/or /or. 
Think of ot on. 
True to. 
Wait on. 
Worthy of, ** 



'Addison has. ** conyersant among the wrltliigs/* &c., and, ** conversant aboM 
worldly affairs. ' * Generally speaking, * ' conyersant wUh * * is preferable. 

t We are disappointed qfa. thing when we do not get it : and disappointed <» it 
when we have it, and find that it does not answer oar ezpectations. • 

t " Olad (/,** when the cause of Joy is something gained or possessed ; and " glad 
•/,** when sometMng befalls another; as, *^ Jonah was glsdo/the gourd; ** *^Ha 
that is glad at calamities.** &c. 

f ** Seduce «n<ter,'* is io conquer or subdue.** , 

I A taste nf a thing, implies actual enjoyment of it ; but a taste/or it, implies only 
a capacity for enjoyment ; as, ** When wo have had a taste qf the pleasures of yirtue, 
we can haye no taste/or those of yice.*' 

** Many of these words sometimes take other prepositions after them, to express 
yarious meanings; thus, for example, "FaU in, to comply;*' "Fall off, to for- 
iake ; " " Fall out, to happen ; '♦ ♦» Fall upon, to attack ; ♦^^' Fall to.*' to begbi e» 
nerly," Ac. 
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The records of Scriptore exhibit no character more rouuukable ifiad 
hstmctiye than that of the Patriarch Joseph. He is one who is beheld 
by OS, tried in all the yicissitades of fortune ; from the condition oi 9 
gmve rising to be ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in every station, favoi 
is acquired by him with God and man, by his wisdom and virtue. When 
be was overseer of Potiphar's house he proved his fidelity by strong 
temptations, which were honorably resisted by him. 

When the artifices of a false woman threw him into prison, he was soon 
tendered conspicuous even in that dark mansion by his integrity and 
prudence. 

Poetry is sublime when any great and good affection, as piety or pat> 
liotism, is awakened in the mind by it. 

But in this dark and bewildered state an opposite direction is taken by 
the aspiring tendency of our nature and a vory misplaced ambition is fed 
by it 

The mind is sustained by hope. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate folly and vice. 

The beauty displayed in the earth equals the grandeur conspicuous In 
the heavens. 

Solon, the Athenian, effected a great change in the government of his 
country. 

The Spartans considered war as the great business of life. For that 
reason l^ey trained theur children to laborious esterase, and instilled into 
their minds the principles of temperance and frugality. 

He sacrificed ma future ease and reputation that he might enjoy present 
pleasure. 

When virtue abandons us, and conscience reproaches us, we become 
terrified with imaginary evils. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to afford you. 

Canst thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance 1 

Providence alone can order the changing of tunes and seasons. 

She who studies her glass neglects her own heart 

It is a favorite opinion with some, that certain modes of instruction are 
more profitable than others, or at least that there are some branches of 
study which give more full and constant employment to the intellectual 
faculties. 

While many considerations allure the young and enterprising to com 
mercial pursuits, the amount of capital which is needed, tends to limit the 
number of those who thus employ themselves. 

The eye could scarcely reada the lofty and noble ceiling, the sides be- 
ing regularly formed widi spars, and the whole place presenting the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, that was illuminated with avast profusion of 
lights. 

An endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions, diversifies 
L\e wide circle of human affairs. m^ 

A crowd that obstructed his passage awakened him from the tranquillity 
01' meditation. He raised lus eyes and saw the chief vizier, who had re- 
tnmed from the divan and was entering his palace 

Let us remember that of small incidents the system of human life is 
chijfly composed. 

Her temper and her capacity were the foundation of her singular talents 
for government. She was endowed with a great command over herself, 
tnd she soon obtaL**ed an uncontrolled asoendanqy ov^r the peopl* 
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Few soyeteigns of EogUmd snoceeded to the throne in more difflcitlt 
drcmnstances, and hy none was the goreniment nniformlj conducted 
80 successfhlly and felidtiously. 

The enemy was subdued and the garrison was silenced, and the yictori 
ous army returned triumphing. ' 

To be docile and attentive is reamred of the young. 

Miss Hanni^ Moore's writings haye produoed no small influence on 
the morals of the people. 

The elegance of her manners is as conspicuous as the beauty of her 
person. 

He took great pains that he might obtain the reward. 

Gentle manners alwajrs please us most. 

Strong expressions suit only strong feelings. 

Providence has furnished us with telents for performing our duties and 
reason to guiie in theur performance. 

We can see the wisdom of God in all his works. 



xvin. 



FORMATION OF COMPOUND SENTENCES FROM SIMPLE 
ONES. 

In every composition there should be a due intermixture 
of long and short sentences. For this reason the student 
should understand how to form compound sentences from sim- 
ple ones. * In the prosecution of this work, he must recollect 
that in every sentence there must be some connecting principle 
among the parts. Some one object must reign and be predomi- 
nant There is commonly in every well-formed sentence, some 
person or thing which is the governing word, and this should 
be continued so, if possible, from the beginning to the end of 
the sentence. 

Another principle, which he must also bear in mind, is that 



* ^fessor Newman says, in his Rhetoric, that " Vivacity of Style is 
tofMiimes attained by the omission of conjunctions and t^e consequent 
division of the discourse into short sentences." The following example 
illustrates his remark : 

^ As the storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremen 
dous confusion, and there was a fearful sullen sound of rushing waves and 
brcken surges, while deep called unto deep.*' 

" The storm increased with the night The sea was lashed into tremen- 
dous oonftision. There was a fearful sullen sound of rushing waves and 
br»ken surges. Deep called unto deep.** 
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which is expressed in Dr. Blaur's second rule for the preserva* 
tion of the unity of a sentence, namely : " Never to crowd into 
one sentence, things which have so little connection, that they 
could bear to be divided into two or more sentences." 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
Dbscnre, that it is safer to err by too many short sentenceSi 
iiau by (me that is overloaded and embarrassed. 

ExanvpU. 

The Sultan was dangerously wounded. 

Thy conveyed him to his tent. 

Upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him Into 
;. Btter. 

The litter transported him to a place of safety. 

The place of safety was at the distance of about fifteen 
Ui^ea. 

Compwmd sentence formed from the preceding simple ones. 

The SnUaa Deing dangerously wounded, they carried him to hia tent; 
jmd upon bearing of the defeat of his troops, the^ put him into a litter, 
which transpoited him to a place of safety, at the distance of about fifteen 



This sentence will be better if it be constructed as follows 
so that there shall be but one governing word from the begin 
ning to the end of the sentence. Thus : 

The Sultan being dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent; and 
Wk hearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and trans- 
ported to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant 

The following rules for the arrangement of woids should 
be particularly observed, in the composition of compound 
sentences. 

BuU Ist. The words should be so arranged as to mark as disthicdy as 
jossible hy their location^ the relation of the several parts to each other. 

This rule requires that the verb should be placed as near as possible to 
Jbe nominative ; that the object should follow the verb in close succession, 
that adverbs should be placed near the word whose signification they 
affect, that the preposition should be immediately followed by the worJl 
which it governs, and that pronouns should be placed in such a position 
M to leave no doubt in the miccd, with regard to their antecedents. 

Rde 2d, When a circoxnstaiie* is thrown into the midst of a sentan^^ 
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It ihoiild not be placed between the capital clauses, nor so as to harg 
loosely, but should be distinctlj determined to its connexion by the posi 
tion which it occupies. 

The following sentence, composed of several simple sentences, is badly 
arranged. The parts in Italic show what the ' circumstance ' is which is 
tfaxx)wn into the midst of the sentence. 

* The minister who grows less by his elevation, like a statue placed on a 
wighiy pedestal^ will always have his jealousy strong about him.' 

In this sentence, a beautiful simile, bv its improper location, is not only 
deprived of its effect, but is an encumbrance. Let a slight alteration of 
the arrangement be made, and the simile is restored to its beauty, and 
becomes mghly omamentd. Thus : 

The minister, who, like a statue placed on a mighty pedestal, growl 
less by his elevation, will always have his jealousy strong about him. 

Ride 3d, Every sentence should present to the mind a distinct picture, 
or single group of ideas. For this reason, the scene and the circumstances 
expressed within the compass of a sentence must not be unnecessarily 
changed. 

In the formation of compound sentences, therefore, from simple ones, 
whatever cannot be grouped so as to form an harmonious picture, should 
be presented in a separate sentence. The following sentence shows very 
clearly the bad effects of a change from person to person 

* The Brittons left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by cruel 
inroads from the Ficts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who consequently reduced the great part of the island to their power, 
drove the Britons into the most remote and mountainous parts, and the rest 
of the country, in customs, religion and language, became whoUy Saxon.* 

This complicated sentence, by means of some slight alterations, and a 
division into several sentences, will appear clear and accurate ; thus, 

The Britons, left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by the cmel 
inroads of the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 
But these (the Saxons) soon reduced the greatest part of the island under 
their own power, and drove the Britons to the most remote and mountain- 
ous parts. The consequence was, that the rest of the country became 
inhabited by a people in language, manners and religion wholly Saxon. 

Rule 4th. The too frequent repetition of the same pronouns referring to 
different antecedents should be avoided. 

The reason for this rule is, that such words being substitutes, can be 
used with advantage only when that to which the pronoun refers is quite 
obvious. The following sentence exemplifies this remark : 

* One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, which may naturally produce some motions 
of his head and body, which might become the bench better than the bar.' 

In this sentence the pronoun ^ which* is used three times; and each time^. 
with a different antecedent The first time that it is used its antecedent 
is air^ the second time it is sufficiency and knowledge, and the third, motiont 
of the head and body. The confusion thus introduced into the sentence 
may be avoided by employing this for the second wkich^ and such as for 
the third : thus, 

" One may have an air which proceeds from4i just sufficiency of knowl- 
edge of the matter before 'him, and this may naturally pro<duce somt 
motions of the head, such as might become the bench better than the bar. 

Ruk ^th. All redundant words and clauses shonld be avoided. 
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The reason for this mle is, that whatever does not add to the meaning 
»f a sentence must be useless if not hmtfnl.')^ 

In conclusion, it may be remarked in the words of Archbishop Whately, 
It is a useful admonition to young writers, that they should always at 
tempt to recast a sentence that does not please ; altering the arrangement 
and entire structure of it, instead of merely seeking to change one word 
for another. This will give a great advantage in point of copiousness 
also ; for there may be, suppose a substantive (or noun) which, either be- 
cause it does not fully express our meaning, or for some other reason, we 
wish to remove, but can find no other to supply its place. But the object 
may perhaps be easily accomplished by means of a verb, adverb, or oUier 
part of speech, the substitution of which implies an alteration in the con- 
struction. It is an exercise, accordingly, which may be commended as 
highljr conducive to the improvement of style, to practise casting a sen* 
lence into a variety of different forms. 



XIX. 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.! 

The English Language consists of about thirty-eight thousand words. 
This includes, of course, not only radical words, but all derivatives ; ex- 
cept the preterits and participles of verbs ; to which must be added some 
few terms, which, though set down in the dictionaries, are either obsolete 
or have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, about twenty- 
three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
majority of the rest, in what proportion we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek ; Latin, however, has the larger share. The names of the greater 
part of the objects of sense, in other words, the terms which occur most 
frequently in discourse, or which recall the most vivid conceptions, are 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most striking ob- 
jects in visible nature, of the chief agencies at work there, and of th« 
changes which we pass over it, are Anglo-Saxon. This language has 
given names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars ; to three 
oat of the four elements, earth, fire, and water; three out of the four sea- 
sons, spring, summer, and winter; and, indeed, to all the natural divisions 
of time, except one; as, day; night, morning, evening, twilight, noon, 
mid-day, midnight, sunrise, sunset; some of which are amongst the most 
poetical terms we have. To the same language we are indebted for the 
names of light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, hail, sleet, thunder, lightning, 
as well as almost all those objects which form the component parts of the 
beautiful in external scenery, as sea and land, hill and dale, wood and 
stream, &c. It is from this language we derive the words which are ex- 
pressive of the earliest and dearest connexions, and the strongest and most 
•Kiwerful feelings of nature ; and which are, consequently, invested witi 

* See page 71, where the term Redundancy is separately considered, 
t The account here j^ven is from the " Edinburgh Review," vf October 
l«0. See, also, pages 34 to 40, on the subject of Derivation. 
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oar Oldest and most complicated associations. It is this langoage wlack 
has given as names for father, mother, hasband, wife, brother, sister, son, 
daughter, child, home, kindred, friends. It is this which has furnished as 
with the greater part of those metonymies, and other figurative expres- 
sions, by which we represent to the imagination, and mat in a smgle 
word, the reciprocal duties and enjoyments of hospitality, friendship, or 
love. Such are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of wnich 
we are susceptible, are expressed in the same language, as love, hope, 
fear, sorrow, shame ; and, what is of more consequence to the orator and 
the poet, as well as in common life, the outward signs by which emotion 
is indicated are aknost all Anglo-Saxon : such are tear, smile, blush, tc 
laugh, to weep, to sigh, to groan. Most or those otpects, about which the 
practical reason of man is employed in common lire, receive their names 
from the Anglo-Saxon. It is the language, for the most part, of business ; 
of the counting-house, the shop, the market, the street, the farm ; and, 
however miserable the man who is fond of pMlosophy or abstract science 
might be, if he had no other vocabulary but this, we must recollect that 
language was made not for the few, but the many, and that portion of it 
which enables the bulk of a nation to express their wants and transact 
their affairs, must be considered of at least as much importance to gen 
eral happiness, as that which serves the purpose of philosophical science. 
Nearly all omr national proverbs, in which it is truly said, so much of the 
practical wisdom of a nation resides, and which constitute the manu^ 
and vade mecum of ** hobnailed " philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. A very lar^ proportion (and that always the strongest) of the 
language of invective, humor, satire, colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo 
Saxon. Almost all the terms and phrases by which we most energeti 
cally express anger, contempt, and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin.* The Latin contributes most lately to the language of polite 
life, as well as to that of polite literature. Again, it is often necessary to 
convey ideas, which, though not truly and properly offensive in them 
selves, would, if clothed m the rough Saxon, appear so to the sensitive 
modesty of a highly refined state of society; dressed in Latin, these very 
same ideas shall seem decent enough. There is a large number of words, 
which, from the frequency with winch they are used, and from their being 
60 constantly in the mouths of the vulgar, would not be endured in pol- 
ished society, though more privileged synonymes of Latin origin, or some 
classical circumlocution, expressing exactly the same thing, shall pass 
unquestioned. 

There may be nothing dishonest, nothing really vulgar about the old 
Saxon word, yet it would be thought as uncouth m a drawing-room, as 
the ploughman to whose rude use it is abandoned.! Thus, the word 

* One of thp most distinguished orators and writers of the present age is 
remarkable for the Saxon lorce and purity of his language. He Mldom 
nses an Anglicized Latin word, when a pure English expression is at hand. 
This will account, in some degree, for the strength of his language and the 
vehemence of his style. The reader scarcely needs to be informed, that 
reference is here made to the late Secretary of 'State, Hon. Daniel Webster. 

t To what is here Raid of the Saxon, may be added a short extract from 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe, ' in a dialogue "between the jester and tbt 
•wineherd. (Vol. L p. 25. S. H. Parker's edition.) 
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"•tencA" is layendered over into trnpfauant %fflwna^ or an iU odor, 
' sweat," diluted into four times the number of syllables, becomes a yetj 
inoffensive thing im the shape of " pcrspu»tion."* To " squint " is soften- 
ed into obliquity of vision; to be " dnmk" is vulgar; bnt, if a man be 
nmply intoxicated or inebriated, it is comparatively venial. Indeed, we 
may say of the classical names of vices, what BorKe more questionably 
said of vices themselves, " that they lose half theur deformity by losing 
aU their grossness." In the same manner, we all know that it is veiy pos- 
sible for a medical man to put to us questions under the seemly disguise 
of scientific phraseology and polite dnmmlocntion, which, if expressed in 
the bare and rude vernacular, would aknost be as nauseous as his draughts 
iud pOls. Lastly ; there are many thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere novelty and variety of expression. This the judicious poet, who 
knows that the connexion between thoughts and words is as intimate as 
that between body and spirit, well understands. There are thoughts in 
themselves trite and common-place, when expressed in the hacSneyed 
terms of common life, Tdiich, ii adorned by some graceful or felicitous 
novelty of expression, shall assume an unwonted air of dignity and ele 
gance. What was trivial, becomes striking; and what was plebeian, 
noble. 



* See Euphemism. 



XX. 



PERIPHRASE, PERIPHRASIS, OR CIRCnMIiOCUTION, EU- 
PHEMISM AND ANTONOMASIA. 

Periphrase, periphrasis, and circumlocution, are words all 
meaning the same thing, and are equivalent to what is gener- 



'* How call you these grunting brutes running about on their fore legs ? " 
demanded Wamba. 
" Swinej fool, svnne^** said the herd ; ** every fool knows that." 
*' And swine is good Saxon,'* said the jester. " But how call you the 
aow^ when she is naved and drawn up by the heels like a traitor ? '* 
" Porh^'* answered the swineherd. "" 

"I am very glad every fool knows that, too," said Wamba; " and porh^ 
I think, is good xTorman French ; and so when the brute lives, and is in the 
charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Nor- 
man and is called Pprlc^ when she is carried to the Castle-hall to feast 
among the nobles. There is old alderman O2;, continues to hold his Saxon 
epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondmen ; but becomes 
oeef^ when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destined to con 
sume him. Gcz//, too, becomes VmI^ in the like manner; he is Saxon 
whea he requires tendance, and takes a Norman name, when he becomes 
matter cf enjoyment" 
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all/ called a ^ roundahotU expression ; ' which explaiadtion u 
itealf an example of the figure, because it denotes in three 
words what periphrase, periphrasis, or circumlocution does in 
one. The definitions of wo^, as diey appear in dictionaries, 
are periphrases. Such circumlocutions are frequently useful, 
especially in poetry ; and are often necessary in translations 
from foreign languages, when we can find no word in our own, 
exactly equivalent to that which we have to translate. 

Perij)lirase* is frequently useful to ayoid a repetition of the same word • 
Dut periphrases of every kind require careful management ; because, per- 
haps, more than any other figure of speech, they are apt to run mtc 
bombastt 

Under the head of periphrases may be included the figures Euphemism 
and Antonomasia. 

Words, or phrases that call up disagreeable ideas are, in po 
lite language, softened by means of circumlocutions. In these 
changes, as well as in most others, custom is the guide. It is 
reckoned more decorous, for example, to the memory of the 
departed, to say that " he perished on the scaffold," than that 
" he was hanged." Such softened expression is called euphem-^ 
ism ; a Greek word signifying a hind speech. 

Antonomasia is a term applied to that form of expressioifin 
which a proper name is put for a common, or a common name 
for a proper ; or, when the title, ofiice, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade, is used instead of the true name of a person. 
Thus, when we apply to Christ the term, " the Savior of the 
world," or " the Redeemer of mankind ; " or to Washington, 
the term, " the Father of his country ; " or when we say His 
Excellency, instead of the governor. His Honor, instead of 
the judge ; or, His Majesty, instead of the king, the expres- 
sion is called Antonomasia. So, also, when a glutton is call- 
ed a Heliogabalus (from the Eoman emperor distinguished 
for that vice,) or a tyrant is called a Nero, we have other in- 
stances of the same form of expression. 



* Periphrase, as defined by Webster, is " The use of more words than art 
necessary to express the idea ; as a figure of rhetoric, it is employed to 
avoid a common or trite manner of expression.'' 

t Bombast is a kind of expression by which a serious attempt is made to 
raise a low or familiar subject above its rank, thereby never failing to make 
It ridiculoas. BatJuts is the reverse of bombast, and consists in degrading 
a subject by too low expressions. Both of these modes of writing eQualW 
excite the risible faculties of the reader. 
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Again, when we call Geography, << that science which de« 
scribes the earth and its inhabitants," or Arithmetic is termed 
*^ the science of numbers," the antonomasia becomes apparent. 
It will thus be seen, that this form of expression is frequently 
nothing more than an instance of periphrasis, or circumlocution. 

This form of expression is Terr common in parliamentary language 
and in deliberatiye assemblies, in woich, in speaking of individaal persons, 
Uicy are not caJled by their proper names, bat by their office, or some 
other designatmg appellation.* Thns, in speaking of Washington, the 
orator designates him, by antonomasia^ as " the sage of Mount Vernon,'* 
or of Shakspeare, as " the bard of Ayon,"^ from the river on whose bank 
he resided* 

Amplification is the expansion of a subject, by enumerating 
circumstances which are intended by an orator to excite more 
strongly in his audience the feelings of approbation or of 
blame. It is dwelling upon the subject longer than is actu- 
ally necessary for its enunciation ; and is in so far a species 
of circumlocution.t 



* It is contrary to the roles of all parliamentary assemblies, to call any 
member by his proper name. Each mdividnal is called by the name of the 
state, town, city, county, or ward, which he represents. Tnus, we say, " the 
gentleman from Massachusetts," "the member irom Yirginia," "the mem- 
ber from Ward 10," &c. ; or, from his position, ** the gentleman on my 
ri^t," or, " the gentleman who last spoke," &c. 

The antonomasia is a fi^re freonently used by the most distinguished 
historical writers, and especially by Mr. Gibbon, the historian of the " De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empure." 

t The following passage is quoted by Mr. Booth from Scriblerus, ** the 
perusal of ihe whole of which admirable satire," says Mr. Booth, ** is indis« 
pensable to every one who would study the principles of English Compo- 
sition:" — 

" We may define amplification to be making the most of a thought ; it is 
the spinning-wheel of the Bathos, which draws out and spread it in its 
finest thread. There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen thin 
thoughts over a whole folio; but for which, the tale of many a vast ro- 
mance, and the substance of many a fair volume, might be reduced into 
the size of a primer. 

** A passage in the 104th Psalm, * He looks on the earth and it trembles, 
ha touches the hills and they smoke,* is thns amplified by the same author* 
* The hills forget they 're fixed, and in their fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease themselves for fiight ; 
The woods with terror winged outfly the wind. 
And leave the heavy panting hills behind.' " 

You here see the hills, not only trembling, but shaking off the woods from 
their backs, to run the faster ; after this, you are presented with a foot race 
of mountains and woods, where the woods distance the mountains, that^ 
Ike corpulent, pursy fellows, come puffing and panting a vast way b«Lm« 
fhem. 

6* 
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JExamples of Periphrasis, 

Grammar. The science which teaches the proper usa 

of language. 
Woman. The gende sex ; or, the female sex. 

Arithmetic The science of numbers. 

To disappoint. To frustrate one's hopes. 
The skies. ^ The upper deep. 
Zoology. That department of natural science which 

treats of the habits of animals. 



EocampUs of Muphemism, 



Jaaies worked so hard that he 
sweat very profusely. 

The, room smells badly, 
fiiary is a great slut 



He is a very dirty fellow. 
You lie. 



James worked so hard that he 
perspired very freely; or 
the perspiration stood on 
him in drops. 

There is an unpleasant efflu- 
via in the room. 

Mary is inattentive to her per- 
sonal appearance; or, is 
careless in her personal 
habits. 

He is destitute of neatness. 

You labor under a mistake.*- 



ExampUs of Antonomasia. 



The Queen. 
Homer. 

Washin£;ton. 

Hesiod. 

Lord Wellington. 



Her Majesty. 

The author of the Iliad aod 

Odyssey. 
The Sage of Mount Vernon. 
The earliest of the Poets. 
The Hero of Waterloo. 



* No word of Holy Writ hag in it a better turn of worldly wisdom than 
that from the Book of Proverbs: — "Asoft answer tnmeth away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up anger." The " soft answer " is, in fact, a eu- 
phemism. No one is offended who is told that " he labors under a mistake," 
while, perhaps, no accusation would give greater offence, than the 8am« 
idea, expressed as abovo, unsoftened by euphemism 
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Boston. The Literary Emporiom. 

New York. The Commercial Emporimn. 

Philadslphia. The Citj of Brotherly Love. 

New Orleans. The Crescent City. 

Ciiicim[iatL The Queen of the West 

Baltimore. The Monumental City. 

London. The Mart of the World ; or, 

the British Metropolis. 

Ihe King of France. His most Christian Majesty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. The Hero of a hundred battles. 

The King of Spain. His most Catholic Majesty. 
Washington, (the capital of The City of magnificent dis- 

the United States.) tances. 

St Luke. The beloved physician. 

St. John. The disciple that Jesus loved. 

Oowper. The author of " The Task.'' 

The British Court. The Court of St James. 

The following sentences present examples of Periphrasis, * 
Euphemism and Antonomasia, and it is required of the student 
to designate each.' 

Solomon, (the wisest of men,) says, "Better is a dinner of herbs, where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith." 

David (The Author of the Psalms) was one of the sweetest and most 
pions writers of the Old Testament 

Moses ( The Jewish Lawgiver) was educated by the daughter of Fharaok 

Saul (The first king of brad) was a man of uncommon stature. 

Methuselah (He who lived to the greatest age recorded of man) died before 
his father, t 

Adam Smith (The author of the Wealth of Nations) says that there is 
m man a natural propensity to truck, barter and exchange one thing for 
another. 

It is pleasant to relieve (be the instrument of relieving) distress. 

Short and (The transient day of) sinful indulgence is followed by long 
ftnd distressing (a dark and tempestuous night of ) sorrow. 

Christ (He who spake as never man spoke) says, in his sermon on the 
mount, " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

* The judicious use of periphrasis or circumlocution, often involves an ac- 

![uaintance with figurative language, under which head it properly belongs, 
t is taksn from t£at connexion m order to be applied in other exercises 
which precede the subject of figures, 
t His father was £no^, who never died, bnt was trsnslflted. 
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He thought the man a scoandrel (dishonest) and therefore would nol 
pay him the money (would plo/ce no confidence in him.) 

He behaved like a l^oor (in an improper manner) and therefore the gen- 
teel (persons of refinement) would have nothing to do "with him. 

I consider him an impudent puppy (rvde in his manners) and shall 
therefore separate myself from his company. 

The man was drunk (intoxicated^ or had indulged in liquor) when he 
used these indecent words (that improper language) and although I was 
very mad (was displeased) with him, I did not scold at (reprove) him. 

Major Andre was hanged (perished on the scaffold) although he ear- 
nestly requested that he might be fired at (shot.) 

That man eats his victuals like a pig (is unrefined in his manners at iht 
table) and guzzles down his drink like a fish (arid is too fond of his cup.) 

He has on dirty stockings (His hose are not neat) and muddy shoes (kis 
shoes are soiled.) 

A truly genteel man (A man of refifwment) is known as well by his talk 
(conversation) as by his clothes (dress.) He never uses low language and 
vulgar expressions (indulges in hose conversation.) His hands and face and 
his whole body are well washed, he cleans his teeth, combs his hair, (His 
whole person is kept neat aiid deardy,) and brushes his clothes whenever they 
are dirty, (his dress never appears to he soiled^) and he alwavs looks well, as 
if he were going to a party, (and he always looks prepared for the drawing- 
toom.) 

Of the oldest of the English Poets, (Chaucer) as he is the father of 
English poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of veneration as the 
Greeks hold Homer (the author of the Iliad and Odyssey) or the Romans, 
hold Virgil (the author of the -ffineid.) He is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense ; learned in all sciences ; and therefore he speaks properly on 
all subjects. As he knew what to say, so also he knows where to leave 
off; a continence which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any 
of the ancients, excepting the authors of the Hiad, the Odyssey and the 
iEneid. 

The author of the Essay on the Understanding (Mr. Locke) has ad- 
vanced the opinion that moral subjects are as susceptible of demonstration 
as mathematicaL 

The Bard of Avon (Shakspeare) was one of the most remarkable men 
that the world ever produced, (that ever apjyeared in the ranks of humanity.) 
It may truly be said of him that he touched nothing which he did not 
adorn ; and that he has strewed more pearls in the paths of literature than 
any other poet that the world has seen. His works have had more ad- 
mirers than those of any other author excepting the writers of tfie holy 
Scriptures. 

The science which treats of language, (Grammar) and the science which 
describes the earth and its inhabitants, (Geography) are branches frequent 
ly studied, but too frequently imperfectly understood. 

The author of the Waverley novels (Sir Walter Scott) must have bee» 
a man of remarkable industry, as well as of uncommon talent 
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TAUTOLOGY AND CATACHBE8IS. 

Tautology is the repetition of tlie same meaning in different 
wjrdiSy or the needless repetition of the same words. 

Thus, in the sentence, " The nefarious wickedness of his conduct was 
reprobated and condemned by aU," the tautology consists in the use of 
ntfarimu and wickedness together; wluch is the same as to say, the wicked 
wickedness ; and reprobated and condemned^ which are words of similar 
meaning. So, also, in the sentence, " The brilliance of the sun dazzles 
our eyes, and orerpowers ihem with light," the same idea is conve;^ed by 
the word "dazzles" and the expression, "overpowers them with fight;* 
one of tihem, therefore, should be omitted. 

Whenever anything is represented as being the cause, condition, or 
consequence of itself, it may also be considered as a tautology, as in the 
V>llowing lines : 

** The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds biings on me day." 

Addison, 
Tautologies are allowable only in legf*^. instruments, and other writings 
where precision is of more importance Jian elegance ; when, therefore, it 
consists in the repetition of a word, it may be corrected by the use of a 
synonyme ; but when it consists in the repetition of an idea, unless such 
tepetition is important for deamess or for emphasis, it should be wholly 
mppressed. 

They returned hack again to the same city from whence 
they came forth. 

In this sentence^ all the words in Italic are tautologies ; for 
the word return implies to turn hack, the city implies the same 
dty, and from and forth are both included in the word whence. 
The sentence, read without the words in Italic, is as clear and 
expressive as words can make it. Words which do not add 
to the meaning are useless, especially in prose. 

Exercises, 

He led a blameless and an irreproachable life, and no one could censure 
ids conduct 
God is eternal, and his existence is without beginning and without end 
Oninm produces sleq>, be(»nse it possessei a sopoiifie quality. 
The grass grcws becaof e of its vegetative power. 
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He sat on the yerdaiit green, in the umbrageous shade of the woody 
forest 

How many there are by whom these tidings of good news haye noTer 
been heard, 

Viigil in his JEntid tells a story yerr similar to that which Homer teUs 
in his Odyssey. But the one relates the adventures of a renowned Tro- 
jan hero, and the other relates the adventores of a renowned Gredao 
hero. 

Our sight is of all facnlties the most agreeable when we indulge it in 
seeing agreeable objects *, because it is never wearied with fatigue, and it 
requires no exertion when it exerts itself. 

He succeeded in gaining the universal love of all men. 

A father, when he sees his child going to the silence and stillness of 
^e tomb, may weep and lament when the shadow of death has fully 
overshaded lum ; and as he hears the last final departing knell sounding 
in his ears, may say, I will descend and go down to the grave to my son 
mourning in sorrow. But he turns away in the hurry and haste of busi- 
ness and occupation ; the tear is wiped ; his eyes are dried ; and though 
when he returns and comes back to his domestic hearth and fireside at 
home, the playful and sportive laugh comes up to his remembrance, and 
is recBlled to his recollection, the suoceding day blunts and removes ^e 
poignancy of his grief, and it finds no permanent and lasting seat 

There is a sweetness and sacred holiness in a mother's tears, when they 
are dropt and fall on the face of her dying and expiring babe, which no 
eye can see, and no one can behold with a heart untouched and unaf- 
fected. 

It is dear and obvious that ivligions worship and adcnration i^ool^ 
be regarded with pleasure by all men. 



CATACHEESIS. 

There is another fault into which careless writers are prone 
to fall, which is the very reverse of. tautology ; and to which 
the term OcUachresis* may not be inappropriately applied: 
and this is the use of the same word in different senses. 



* The literal meaning of Catachresis is against use, and it is applied by 
rhetoricians to express anabuse^ orfalseust of a word, by which it is wrest- 
ed from its original application, and made to express something which is at 
variance with its etj^ology. It is a sort of blundering denomination, 
chiefly caused by retaining the name of an object, after the qualities from 
which it derived that name are changed. The thing lliat is made, fox ex* 
ample, is often designated by that of me Aubstance irom which it is fabri 
oated. Thus a vessel in which liquids are boiled is called a copper, because, 
in most cases, it is made of that material, and this .figure is a. metonomy. 
But such vessels are oooasionally made of other metSs, still retaining the 
name of coppers, and it is this misnomer which. is called €kUachren» 
From this explanation it will appear that the term as applied above, al 
though not ngidly restricted to its xiMtorical meaning, is not wholly inai» 
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Examph. 

Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man ; and 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor are supplied. 

In this sentence the word charity is iznph)perl7 applied in 
two different senses, namely, for the highest benevolence, and 
for simple alms-giving. 

Mxerciies. 

Qregorj favored the undertaking for no other reason than this, that the 
manager in conntenance favored (L c resembled) his friend. 

True -wit . is nature to advanta^ dressed j and yet some works have 
more wit than does them good. 

Honor teaches us to respect ourselves, and to violate no right nor priv 
nege of our neighbor. It leads us to support the feeble, to relieve the 
distressed, and to scorn to be governed by degrading and injurious pas- 
sions. And yet we see honor is the motive which urges the destroyer to 
take the life of his friend. 

The minister proposed a plan for the support of the ministers of the 
ehurch. 

The professor was a professor of religion. 

T expect that you have no reason to expect the arrival of your ftiend."* 



xxn. 

FLBONASM, VEBBOSITT, AND BEDHNDANCT. 

Pleonasm consists in the use of words seenunglj snperflo- 
ms, in order to express a thought with greater energy: aSy 
" I saw it with my own eyes/* Here the pleonasm consists in 
the addition of the expression, " with my own eyes/ 

Pleonasms are usuaQy considered as iaults, especially in prose. Baf» 



♦ It win be seen from what has been said in relation to the word Cai» 
skrefis that it is the foundation of many witticisms, xmder the denaminaticn 
U pm w now a t k t^ or pun. [Se§ Pimnwmasia.] 
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m poetry, they may be sparingly allowed as poetical licenses.* Tlie> 
are allowable, also, in animated msconrse, to introduce abruptly an em- 
phatic word, or to repeat an idea to impress it more strongly ; as, ^ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear." ^ I know thee who thou art" 

Pleonasm is nearly allied to tautology, but is occasionally a less glaring 
fault in a sentence ; and, indeed, it may be considered justifiable, and 
eron sometimes elegant* when we wish to present thoughts with particu- 
lar perspicuity or force ; but an unemphatic repetition of the same idea is 
one of tne worst of faults in writing. 

Pleonasm implies merely superfluity! Altiiongh the words do not sm 
in tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to it 

Pleonasm differs, also, from what is called yerbosity. Verbosity, it is 
true, implies a superabundance of words ; but, in a pleonasm there arc 
words which add nothing to the sense. In the yerbose manner, not only 
single words, but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it would 
be better to omit them, because what they mean is unimportant 

Another difference is, tiiat, in a pleonasm, a complete correction may 
be made, by simply omitting the superfluous words ; but, in a yerbose 
sentence, it will he necessary to alter, as well as to omit 

It is a good rule, always to look oyer what has been written, and to 
strike out eyery word and dause, which it is found will leaye the sentence 
neither less clear, nor less forcible, than it was before. 

There are many sentences which would not bear the omission of a single 
word, without affecting the clearness and force of the expression, and which 
would be yery much improyed, were they recast^ and the sense expressed 
by fewer and more forcible words. Thus, for instance, in the following 
sentence, no word can be omitted without affecting the sense. 

" A severe and t^frannical exercise of power must become a matter of 
necessary policy with kings, when their subjects are imbued with such 
principles as justify and authorize rebellion." 

But tiie same sense may be much better expressed in fewer words, 
&us; 

** Kings wiQ be tyrants from policy, when subjects aie rebels from prin 
ciple." 

Hedimdancy is another term, also employed to signify 
superfluity in the words and members of a sentence. Pleo- 
nasm and verbosity relate, principally, to the words in a sen- 
tence, but redundancy relates to the members as well as the 
words. As every word ought to present a new ideoy so every 
member ought to contain a new thought. The following sen- 
tence exemplifies the fault of redundancy. " The very first 
discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
delight through all its faculties." In this example, little or 
nothing is added by the second member of. the sentence, to 
what was expressed in the first. 



* See the article on BMtictU Lic€Ht$. 
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The following sentences present examples of pleonasm^ 
rerbosity, and rednndanoy, which maj be coirected hy the 
learner. 

JExercises. 

The rain, is it not OTer and gone? I hear ne wind, onlj the Toice of 
the streams. 

My banks ther are fiiimshed with bees. 

It is impossible for us to behold the diyine works with coldness or in 
difference, or to sarvej so many beauties, without a secret satisfaction 
and complacency. 

Thy rod and th^ staff they comfort me. 

This g^eat politician desisted fitom, and renounced his designs, when 
he found them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a sphit, that he abhorred and de- 
tested being in debt 

Though raised to an exalted station, she was a pattern of piety, Tirtue, 
and religion. * 

The human body may be divided into the head, trunk, limbs, and 
Titals. 

His end soon approached ; and he died with great courage and fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride and Tanity, that he despised the senti- 
ments of others. 

Porer^ induces and cherishes dependence ; and dependence strength 
ens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors with great haughtiness 
and «^is<^ATn- 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that man 
who docs not give and allot a due share of his time to retirement and 
reflection. 

Such equivocal and amhiguous expressions, mark a formed intention 
to deceive and abuse us. 

His cheerful, happy temper, remote from discontent, keeps up a kind 
of daylight in his mind, excludes every gloomy prospect^ and fills it with 
a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Being content with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it 

In the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every dtizen and 
poet to rail idoud in public 



xxm. 

VABEBTr OF EXPRESSION. 

The Tarious modes of transposition and inversion, by which 
the same idea can be expressed hj different inflections of the 
words have already been presented. In this exercise the 
7 
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modes are suggested by wliich tlie idea may be cl>ihed hi 
different langaage, still, for the most part preserving itf 
identitry.* 

Example 1st 

The young should be diligent and industrious, and make » 
proper use of their time. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young. 

Toung men, be industrious; make the best use of your 
time ; an awful responsibility rests upon you. 

Toung persons should be made sensible, that it is their 
duty to be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time 
in useful pursuits. 

To be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time in 
profitable occupations, are things which we expect from young 
persons. 

In the morning of life, when the phantoms of hope are flit- 
ting before their sight, and the visions of fancy are decorating 
their prospects, the young should not suffer themselves to be 
deluded by expectations which cannot be realized. The 
golden sands should not be wantonly wasted in their path, 
nor should the precious moments of life be suffered to take 
flight, without bearing on their wings some token of their 
. value. 

Duty addresses the young in an imperative tone, requiring 
them to apply themselves with diligence to their proper occu- 
pations, and forbidding them to pay one moment but in pur- 
chase of its worth. " And what is its worth ? — Ask death- 
beds ; they can tell." 

Young persons cannot be commended when they devote 
those hours to indolence, which sh(^uld have been given to 
industry ; for time is valuable, and should be properly em- 
ployed. 



* It is to be observed, that, in the practice of the principle involved in 
this exercise, the teacher should not be too rind in noticing tte faults of 
pleonasm, verbosity, or redundancy. The object of the exercise is to jjpve 
a command of language, and it will be well, when this object is partially 
effected, to reauire the learner to take his own sentences and prone them 
on the principles explained in the preceding exercises. 
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The young should be diligent and indastrious, and properly 
improve their time.* 

It is not only when duty addresses them with her warning 
voice that the young should practiski the virtues of diligence 
and industry ; a proper improvement of their time is at all 
times expected from them. 

Example 2d. 

[The different modes of expressing the same idea givo 
rise to the distinctions of style which have been mentioned in 
the Introduction. The subject of style will be more fully 
treated in the subsequent pages. The following sentence will 
exemplify to the student the effect of two of the varieties of 
style.] 

Style of simple NarraHon. 

Testerday morning, as I was walking in the fields, I saw 
John stab James through the heart with a dagger. 

Style of pamonate exclamation, in which the prominent idea 
is brought forward, and the circumstances are cast into the 
shade, 
James is murdered ! I saw John stab him to the heart 

JShcercises. 

[The student must be careful to make use of his imdentanding and dit 
erimination, as well as his dictumary, in the performance of these ezet 
cises.] 

Tme friendship is like sonnd health, the nine of it is seldom knows 
zstR it is lost # 

As no roads are so rough as those that have just been mended, so no 
sinners are so intolerant as those that have just turned saints. 

^¥hen certain persons abuse us, let us ask ourselves what description 
of characters it is that thej admire; we shall often find this a very eoft- 
Bolatorj question. 



♦ In the Introduction to this book, notice was taken of the different 
forms, or style, of composition. In this model, an attempt has been made 
to imitate several of the diversities of style there mentioned ; and it will 
be useful to the student, when he shall have become acquainted with the' 
diversities of style, in the subsequent pa^^ of this volume, to endeavor te 
designate them respectively by toeir peculiar eharaoteristics. It may hero 
be remarked, that the style of common conversation, called the eoihguicU 
style, allows the introduction of terms and expressions, which are not used 
in grave writin^r. 
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Contemporaries appredate the man rather than the merit; bat pot 
ferity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

All beyond enough is too much; all beyond nourishment is mxury 
all beyond decency is extravagance. 

Form your taste on the classics, and your principles on the book of all 
trnth. ^'^ 

Let the first froits of yonr intellect be laid before the altar of Hun who 
breathed into joxa nostoils the breath of life ; and with that breath, yonr 
immortal spirit 

The love of learning, thongh truly commendable, mnst never be grati- 
fied beyond a certain Umit It mnst not be indulged in to the injury of 
yonr health, nor to the hindrance of vour virtue. 

What will the fame derived from the most profound learning avail you, 
if you have not learned to be pious and humble, and temperate and 
charitable. 

There 19 nothing more extraordinaiy in this country, than the traa 
sition of the seasons. The people of Moscow have no spring. Winter 
vanishes, and summer is. This is not the work of a week, or of a day, 
tat of one instant; and the manner of it exceeds belief. 
On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die. 



XXIV, 



TRANSLATION, OR CONVERSION OP POETRY INTO 
PROSE. 

Poetrjr when UteraUy translated makes in general but in* 
^pid prose. Prose is the language of reason, — poetry of 
keeling or passion. Prose is characterized by fulness and 
precision. Poetry dRds largely in elliptical expressions, 
exclamations, exaggerations, apostrophes, and other peculiari- 
ties not usually found in prose. For the purpose, also, of 
accommodating them to the measure of a verse, the poets fre- 
quently alter or abbreviate words, and use expressions which 
wottld not be authorized in prose. Such abbreviations and 
alterations, together with other changes sometimes made, are 
called poetic licencesy because they are principally used by 
-poetical writers. 

The following are some of the licences used by poetical writers . - - 
I. Elision, or the omission of parts of a word. When the eb'sion if 
from the beginning of • word, it is oalled (qthoeraU, and oonsists in cnt- 
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bog off the initial letter or syllable of a word; as, ^s^pnrB for esmin 
gabut for against, ^gan for began, &c When the elision is from the body 
of the word, it is called syname; as, listening for Ustemsng, thund'ring fot 
^mdering, lov'd for lovedy &c. When the elision is from the end of a word, 
it is called apocope, and consists in the catting off of a final vowel or syl 
lable, or of one or more letters ; as, oi* me for give me, fro* for fiom, o* foi 
of, th* evening for the evening, PhUonut for Philomelct, 

2. Stk^kbsis, or the contraction of two syllables into one, by rapidly 
prononndng in one syllable two or more vowels which properly belong to 
separate syUables ; as a€ in the word Itrad. 

3. Apostbophs, or the contraction of two words Into one ; as, '< is f 
it is, can't for camnot, thou *rt for thou art, 

4. Dlsbbsis, or the division of one syllable into two ; as, pu-ia-eant foi 
puusant 

5. FA&A.QOOE or the addition of an expletive letter; toiihouten for u«*^ 
out, crouchen for crouch, 

6. Pbosthesis, or the prcfisdng of an expletive letter or. syllable k « 
word; as, appertinent for pertinent, bdoved for loved. 

7. Ekai.la.ge, or the nse of one part of 'speech for another; as in the 
following lines, in which an adjective is nsed for an adverb ; as, 

^ Blue through the dnsk the smoking currents shine." 
^* The fearful hare limps awkward." 

8. Htfebbaton, or the inversion or transposition of words, placmg 
chat first which should be last; as, 

" And though, sometimes, each dreary pause between." • 
" Bim ansivereditien his loving mate and true." 

9. Pleonasm, or the use of a greater number of words than are necev 
^sary to express the meaning ; as, 

" My banks ihof are famished with bees." 

10. Tmesis, or the separation of the parts of a compound word; as, 
On wMch side soever, for, On whichsoever side. 

11. Ellipsis, or the omission of some parts not absolutely essential to 
express the meaning, but necessary to complete the granmiatical con- 
struction. 

The poets have likewise other peculiarities whidi are embraced undez 
the general name of poetic diction. In order to accommodate their lan- 
guage to the ndes of melody, and that they may be reUeved, in some 
measure, from the restraints which verse imposes on them, they are in- 
dulged in the following usages, seldom allowable in prose. 

1. They abbreviate nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, &c.; as, mom for 
momina, amaze for amazement, fount forfouniain, dread for dreadful, lone for 
londy, lure for aUure, list for listen, ope for open, oft for ofien, haply for hap 
ptZy, &C., and use obsolete words * and obsolete meanings. 



« Obsolete words are words which, although formerly currenti are not 
BOW in common use. 

7* 
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S. They make use of ellipses more fireqnentlj than prose wiiien 
omitting the article, the relative pronoim, and sometimes even its ante- 
cedent ; using the auxiliaries without the principal verb to which they be- 
lonjg; and on the contrary, ^ej also sometimes make use of repetitions 
which are seldom observed in prose. 

3. They use the infinitive mood for a noun ; use adjectives for adverbs, 
and sometimes even for nouns ; and nouns for adjectives ; ascribe quali- 
ties to things, to which thev do not literally belong ; form new compound 
epithets ; connect the word seZ/* with nouns, as well as pronouns; some- 
tmies lengthen a word by an additional letter or syllable, and give to the 
imperative mood both the first and third persons. 

4. They arbitrarly employ or omit the prefixes ; use active for neuter 
and neuter for active verbs ; employ participles and inteijections more 
frequently than prose writers ; connect words that are not in all respects 
similaj: and use conjunctions in pairs contrary to grammatical rule. 

5. They alter the regular arrangement of the words of a sentence, 
placing before the verb words which usually come after it, and after the 
verb those that usually come before it, putting adjectives after their nouna, 
the auxiliary after the principal verb ; the preposition after the objective 
case which it governs ; tiie relative before the antecedent ; the infinitive 
mood before the word which governs it ; and they also use one mood of 
the verb for another, employ rorms of expression similar to those of other 
languages, and different from tiiose which belong to the English lan^age 

But one of the most objectionable features of poetic diction is vie m 
terjection of numerous details, between those parts of a sentence which 
are closely combined by the rules of Syntax. Thus, in tiie following ex* 
tract from one of the most celebrated poets of the language, generallv 
characterized by the simplicity of his diction, tiie objective case is placed 
before the verb which governs it, while a number of circumstances arp 
introduced between them. 

But msy not destined such delights to share. 
My prime of Ufe in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mo<£s me with the view, 
That, like the cu^e bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
"Mj fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

JExercises. 

[jn the foUawtng extracts, the student may point out the peeuiiaHties n/ 
roKTic DICTION, whieh have now been enumerated. The words in ham 
witt assist him in recognizing them*} 

The cottage curs at early oilgrim bark. 

The pipe of early shepherd. 

Affliction's sey deplores thy youthful doom. 

What dreadful pleasure, there to stand sublime,. 

Like shipwrecked manner on desert coast .* 

Ahl seel the nnsightiy slime and sluggish pool. 

Save all the solita^ vale embrowned 
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Hereditary bondmen 1 Know ye not 

Who wonld be free ihemsduei must stziks the blow? 

"Sojire the kitchen's cheerless grate diapUmed. 

Effinz awinei natme^s resplendent xobe 
And thon, O snn I 
Soul of snrroonding worlds 1 in whom best seen. 
Shines out thy Meier; may I sing of thee 1 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate fidla, 
And on the boundless of thy goodness calls. 

In world^rejoiemg state it moyes snblime. 

Oft in the stSbf night 

Eor is there aoght in sleep can charm the wise? 

And Peace^ O Virtuel Peace is aQ thy own. 

Be it dapple's bray, 

Or be ce not, or be it whose it may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor trath fwr safety bays. 

And scnlptnre that can keep tliee from to cfie. 

The Mnses fair, these peaceful shades among. 
With skilful fingers sweep the trembling strings. 

Behoves no more, 
Bat sidelong to the gently waying wind. 
To lay the well-ton^ instroment reclined. 

Had nnamlntions mortals minded nongfat 
Bat in loose joy their time to wear away. 
Bode natore^ state aad been* onr state to-day. 

In the following exercises the learner is expected to write 
the ideas conveyed in the poetical extracts, in prose, varjing 
the words and expressions, as well as the arrangement of 

* This form of expression, where one mood of the rerb is nsed for another, 
w somethnes imitated by prose writers. Thus, ^ Sixty snmmers had passed 
over his head withont imparting one rey of warmth to his heart; withoat 
exciting one tender feeling for the sex, deprived of whose cheering presence, 
the paradise of the world were a wilderness of weeds."— JV<w Monthhf 
Magazine. In this extract, the imperfeet of the subjvmetive is nsed withoat 
its attendant conjnnction for the pluperfect of the potential Cowper has 
a similar expression in his fable entitled ** The Needless Alarm," where he 
OSes tli3 pluperfect of the indicative for the pluperfect of tfce potential t 
thns, *^ *^ . . 

" Awhile they mused ; surveymg every face, 
Thon hadtt supposed them of superior race. 
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them, so as to make dear and distinct sentences, * as in tihe 
following 

JSxample. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joy of sense, 

Lie in three words, — health, peace and competence. 

Same idea expressed in prose. 

Health, peace, and competence comprise all the pleasiirea 
which this world can afford. 

«. Example 2d. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary iray. 

Same line transposed in a variety of ways. 
The ploughman plods his weary way homeward. 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 
His weary way homeward the ploughman plods. ' 
Plods the ploughman homeward his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman plods homeward. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
The ploughman his weary way homeward plods. 
Plods homeward the ploughman his weary way. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman homeward plods, &c. 

The example shows that it is not always necessary to 
change the language, in order to convert poetry into prose. 
Of ^<Q ten modes in which the above recited fine has been 
transposed, it will be noticed that several of them are entirely 
prosaic. 

It may here be remarked that in the conversion of poetry into 

* Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to his son, ( See Loekharfs Life^ Vol. F., p. 
54,) has the following lan^age : " You should exercise yonrsclf frequently 
in trying to make translations of the passages which most strilce yon, tnriBg 
to invest the sense of Tacitus in as good Endish as you can. Tnis will an 
swer the double purpose of making yourself familiar with the Latin author, 
and giving you the command of your own langua^, which no person una 
ever nave f who does not attidy English Composition in early u/e.** The 
conversion of verse into prose it is conceived will, at least in a good decree, 
subserve the same useful purpose of giving command of language ; and for 
this reason the exercises in this lesson, or similar ones, cannot be too 
strongly recommended, especially to those whose minds have not b««i 
disciplined by an attention to the classics. 
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prose, the animatioii of the style is often endangered. Poetry 
admits more ornament than prose, and especifdly a more lib- 
eral use of that figure (Prosopopoeia or Personification) by 
which life and action are attributed to inanimate objects. 
The exercises, therefore, of the pupil, in converting poetry into 
prose, will be deemed useful only as tending to give dear ideaa 
and command of language.* 

The learner is presumed now to be prepared to transpose 
simple tales and stories from verse into prose, with some 
additions of his own. Such exercises will be found of much 
use, not only in acquiring command of language, but also aa 
an exercise of the imagination. In performing these exer- 
cises, the greatest latitude may be allowed, and the learner 
may be permitted not only to alter the language, but to sub- 
stitute his own ideas, and tp vary the circumstances, so as to 
xoake the exercise as nearly an originat one as he can. 

JExampU. 

The following short tale, or story in verse, is presented to he oonrerted 
into a tale in prose. 

GINEVRA. 

If ever you should come to Modena, 
(Where, among other relics, yon may see 
Tassoni's hncket, — bnt 't is not the true one,) 
Stop at a palace near the Reg^ gate, 
Ihvelt in of old by one of the Donati. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 
And rich m fountains, statues, (m)resses, 
Will long detain yon, — but, before you go. 
Enter the house, — forget it. not, I pray you,— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'T is of a lady in her earliest youth. 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri, — but by whom I care not 
He who observes it, ere he passes on. 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again. 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up. 
As though she said " Beware ! " her vest of gold 
'Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 

♦ Any volume of poetical extracts will furnish additional exercises fof 
the student It is therefore deemed inexpedient to present in this toIum 
BO additional number of ^em. 
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And on her brow, fairer than alabaster 
A coronet of pearls. 

Bat then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart,— ► 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
like some wild melody ! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heirloom, its companion, 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the worms, 
But richlj carved by Antony of Trent 
With scnpture-stories from the life of Christ ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor; — 
That by the way, — it may be true or false, — 
But don't forget the picture ; and you will not 
When you have heard the tale they old me ther9 
She was an only child, — her name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father ; 
And in her mteenth year became a bride. 
Marrying an only son, Jrancesco Doria, 
Her plajinate from her buth, and her first love. 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the favorite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her jrouth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast. 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wantinf 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
" 'T is but to make a trial of our love ! " 
And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook, 
And soon from ^est to guest the panic spread. 
*T was but that mstant sne had lert Francesco, 
Laughing, and looking back and flymg still, 
Her ivory tooth imprmted on his finger, 
But now, alas, she was not to be found; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guessed, 
But that she was not I 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived, — and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find, — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten. 
When, on an idle day, a day of search 
'Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and *t was oaid 
By one ba young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
"Why not remove it from its lurking-place ? " 
*T was done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it feU ; and lo I a skeleton 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
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A gDlden clasp, olasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perishea, — save a wedding ring, 
And a small seal, her mother^s legacy, 
Cn^;raven with a name, the name of both — 

'* Gmevra" 

There then had she found a grave < 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Flnttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-locK, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened ner down for ever! 



^ Conversion of the preceding Story into Pr^se. 

THE LEGEND OP MODENA.* 

In an elegant apartment of a paJace oyerlooking the Beggio gate in 
Modena, which, about fifty years before, belonged to the noble family of 
Donati, bat which now was occupied by a very distant branch of that 
illustrious race, sat the loveliest of its descendants — the beautiful Bea- 
trice, the flower of Modena. Upon the marble table and embroidered 
ottomans before her, lay a variety of rich costumes, which her favorite 
attendanti, Xiaura, was arranging where their rich folds fell most grace- 
fully, and &eir bright tints mocked the rainbows hues of colored lught ,* 
for the fair Beatrice was selecting a becoming attire for a masquerade ball, 
which was to bo given during the gay season of the approaching Carni- 
val But a shadow of discontent rested on her brow, as she surveyed 
&e splendid dresses — they were too common-place — and she turned 
from them with disdain. Suddenly her eye rested upon an antique pic- 
ture, hanging on the tapestried wall, which represented a young and 
beautiful figure in the attitude of 

** Inclining forward, as to speak, 
Her lips half open and her fknger up. 
As though she said ' Beware f her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers and elapsed from head to foot. 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp. 
And on her brow — a coronet of pearls. '* 

Pushiag aside the costly silks and velvets, she ran to look at the p!o- 
ture more closely. The lady's dress was perfect, she thought; it just 
suited her capricious taste, and one like if she determined to have and 
wear, at the approaching festival In vain Laura expostulated, and the 
difficulty of obtaining such an antiquated costume was brought to her 
mind, and finally, the legend connected with the portrait was begun. 
But the wilful Beatrice would not listen, although a destiny, sad as that 
of the ill-fated lady of the portnut was predicted, if she persevered in her 
whim. Kegardless of remonstrance, Beatrice proceeded to search among 
the finery of her ancestors for something to correspond with the dress 
whid^ she determined to have, spite of all their old legends, which she 

* This " Legend " was written by a young lady of about thirteen ye'^ni 
of age, and presented as an exercise at the public school in this city, xm'Ux 
the charge of the author. 
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did not believe. Bat she searched in Tain, and she was returning thrcmgli 
the galleiy almost in despair, when her attention was attracted b j ao ^d 

** Oaken cbest balf eaten by the worms. 
And richly carved," 

which she thought might contain something suitable. Impatiently she 
waited, whDe her attendants lifted the mouldering cover, and then bent 
eagerly forward to look at its contents — she shrieked and fell into tht 
anns of Laura, a skeleton met her eye, 

" with here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. * * 

The legend of the unfortunate lady of the portrait was indeed true — 
these were her remains. Beatrice was carried to her room, and a month 
passed before she recovered from a fever occasioned by the fright and 
excitement she experienced ; and never again did she mingle in the dis 
sipated circle of her native city. These scenes had lost their charms — 
for the skeleton and its history continually presented themselves to her 
mind, reminding her, that ^^ in the midst oi life we are in death,'' and 
warning her to prepare for that change which must occur in the course 
of our e^tence. After a while, Beatrice lost these gloomy sensations, 
and became cheerful and happy in the performance of duty, and partici- 
pated in those innocent amusements of life, which she enjoyed far better 
than those absorbing pleasures, which she used to admire. The old chest 
and portrait were placed carefully togeUier, and Beatrice ever after wore 
the wedding ring and the seal inscribed with the name, " Ginevra," which 
had been found among the other relics of the chest She also wrote, for 
the perusal of her friends, the following story connected with the picture 
and its mouldering companion. 



GINEVKA. 

** And she indeed was beantiAil, 
A creature to behold with trembUng *mldst oar Joy, 
Lest oaght unseen should waft the vision firom us, 
Leaving earth too dim without its brightness.*' 

" The deep gold of eventide burned in the Italian sl^," and the wind, 
passing through the orange groves and over the terraces which surround 
ed the palaxje of the Donati, mmgled its soft, sweet sighs witfi the mur 
muring of the fountains, which sparkled in the moonbeams, oocasionall} 
sendingashowerofspray over the waving foliage that shadowed them 
At a window, overlooking this moon-lit scene, stood Ginevra, the onl^ 
child of Donati, " the joy, the pride of an indulgent father." Indeed,^ hei 
gentleness and sportivcness made her loved by aU, and 

** Her pranks, the favorite theme of every tongue.'* 

She had seen but fifteen summers, and these had glided away like a 
miry dream, — and then 

*' Her face so lovely, yet so arch, so fbll of mirth. 
The overflowings of an innocent heart." 
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And there she stood, looking at those old familiar scenes, till a teir gilt* 
tered in her dark eje, and a shade of sadness rested on her fair brow, 
like a doad shadowing her " sunny skies " j — for, on the morrow, she 
was to part from her childhood's home, she was " to give her hand, with 
her heart in it,'' to Francesco Doria, a braye and handsome son of that 
noble family, whose name often occurs in the annals of Italy. Long did 
GineTra linger at the window. "My only one." The Toice was her 
fiither^s, who, accompanied by Francesco, came to seek her ; and there 
they remained, loolung out on that lovely scene ; and many were the 
jojous anticipations, the bright hopes, the dreams of happiness which 
Bungled in their conrersation, whUe Francesco plucked the white flowers 
firom a Tine which hung across the casement, and wreathed them in 
(jiinevTa's long dark curls. But a neighboring convent bell warned them 
to seek repose, and reluctantly they parted to dream of the morrow, 
which they fondly thought would bring with it the realization of their 
bright hopes. 

" The mom is up again, the dewy mom," and sunlight and dewdrops 
were weaving bright rainbow webs over shrub and flower, and the fresh 
mOTuing breeze blew the vines across t^e marble pillars of the colonnade, 
which echoed with the merry voices, — the gay laugh, and the light step 
of the proud and beautiful assemblage, collected to grace the wedding of 
Donati's lovely daughter. And lovely, indeed, did she appear amon^ 
Italy's fairest children. Her dress of rich green velvet, clasped with 
emeralds, set in gold, the' pearls shining among her dark curls, added to 
her loveliness, and made her appear Sie star of that bright company. 
Proudly and fondly her father and husband watched her graceful form, 
as she glided among the gay throng, receiving their congratulations as 
the bride of Francesco Dona. Nothing seemed wanting to complete 
then: happiness. Mirth and festivity, the song and the dance, all lent 
their attractions and added to their felicity. Ah 1 did not that happy 
father and fond husband know that such happiness is not for earth ^ 

** Fear ye the festal boor ; 
Ay, tremWe when the cup of Joy o'erflows I 
Tame down the sweUing heart I The bridal rose 
And the rich myrtle's flower 
Have veiled thee, Deatb 1 ** 

Gaily the hours passed by ; Genevra was all gaiety, half wild with ex- 
citement As she passed Francesco, she whispered her intention of hid- 
ing, and challenged him and her gay associates to find her. Soon were 
they all in search of the fair bride, and merrily they proceeded through 
the lofty halls, the dark closets, and secret apartments of that spacious 
pahice, which resounded with merry voices and laughter. Long they 
looked, but vainly ; and, as the shades of evening stole over the scene, 
wearied and alarmed, nearly all the now dismayed guests retired to 
their homes, for Genevra was nowhere to be found. Donati and Fran- 
cesco, half frantic continued the search, which grew hourly more hope- 
less. Week after week, months passed away, but nothii^ was heard of 
the lost one. Fhmcesco, weary of that life which was now depri^ea of 
bU that endeared it to earth, jomed the army of his cotmtrymen, 
" And flang it away in batUe wltb the Turk. '* 

Donati still lingered around that home, so connected with the itiemori 
rfher whom he idolized, who was now lost to him for ever; 
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" And long might yon hare seen, 
An old man wandering, as in quest of something. 
Something he could not find — he knew not what" 

And where wa9 Gineyra ? Half breathless with haste, she ran to an 
old gallery in the upper part of the palace, fancying her pursuers had al^* 
most overtaken her. As she hastily glanced round the dimly lighted 
galleij, in search of a hiding place, her eye rested on an oaken chest, 
bcautnully carved and ornamented by a celebrated sculptor of Venice, 
which once held the robes of a prince of her illustrious race. Quick as 
thought, Ginevra exerted her strength to raise the cover. The chest 
easily held her fragile form. Trembling with joy and excitement, she 
heard the loved and well-known tones of Rtmcesco's voice, who was fore- 
most in pursuing her ; when her hand, which held the cover ajar to admit 
the air, slipped and it fell, " fastening her down for ever." The chest was 
constructed, for greater security, with ^ spring, which locked as it w^ , 
shut, and could only be opened by one outside touching a particular part 
of the curious workmanship. But, before Francesco reached the gallery, 
the lovely and unfortunate girl had ceased to breathe in that closely shut 
chest Many times they passed the gallery, but thej heeded not the hid- 
ing-place of the lost bride ; which, alas 1 was destmed to be her grave. 
No flowers could shed their perfumes over her grave, watered by the 
tears of those that loved her. Her fate was a mystery, and soon 
her memory passed away, like all the fleeting things of earth. And 
Donati, — what had he to live for? In the beautifiS language of Mrs. 
Hemans, he might have said, 

** It Is enough ! mine eye no more of ioy or splendor sees I 
I go, since earth its flower hath lost, to join the bright and fair. 
And call the grave a lovely place, for thou, my child, art there. " 

Examples for practice may be taken from any source which the teachei 
or the student may select 



XXV. 

ANAGRAMS. 

An anagram is the transposition of the letters of a word, or 
short sentence, so as to form another word, or phrase, with a 
different meaning. Thus, the letters which compose the word 
stone, may be arranged so as to form the words tones, notes^ 
or seton ; and, (takings and v as duplicates of i and w,) the 
letters of the alphabet may be arranged so as to form the 
words Styx, Phlegm, quiz, frowned and hack,* 

* Pilate's questi* " to Jescs, " Quid en Veritas ? '* (What is truth ?) ha« 
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Examples. 

Astronomers, Moon-starers. 

Telegraphs, Great Helps. 

GaUantries, All great sins. 

Democratical, Comical trade. 

Encjclopedia, A nice cold pie. 

Lawyers, Sly ware. 

Misanthrope, Spare him not. 

Monarch, March on. 

Old England, Golden Land. 

Presbyterian, Best in prayer. 

Punishment, Nine Thumps. 

Penitentiary, Nay, I repent it. 

Eadical Reform, Rare mad frolic. 

Revolution, To love ruin. 

James Stuart, A just master. 
Charles James Stuart, Claims Arthur's Seat. 

Eleanor Davies, * Reveal, O Daniel. 
Dame Eleanor Davies, Never so mad a Ladie. 

Tor exercises of practice, the student may select his own words or sen 
tences. As it is a mere literary amusement, the exercise is not considered 
worthy of much attention. 

Been happily converted in an anagram to the words, " Bst vir qui adest^^ 
(It is the man who is before yon.) 

Jablonski welcomed the visit of Stanislaus, King of Poland, with his no 
ble relatives of the house of Lescinski, to the annual examination of the 
students under his care, at the gymnasium of Lissa, with a number of ana- 
grams, aU composed of the letters in the words Dotmis Lescinia, The 
recitations closed with an heroic dance, in which each youth carried a 
shield inscribed with a legend of the letters. After a new evolution, the 
boys exhibited the words Ades incolwmis ; next, Omnia es lucida; next, 
Om7ie sis bicida; fiftUy, Mime sidus loci; sixthly, Sis colvmna Dei; and 
at the conclusion, Isccmde solivm. 

But a still more remarkable anagram than any that has been presented, 
will be found in the Greek inscription on the Mosque of St. Sophia, in Con 
Btantinople : 

which present the same words, whether read from left to right, or from 
right to left. 

Sir Isaac Newton was in the habit of concealing his mathematical dis 
coveries, by depositing the principles in the form of anagrams ; by which 
he might afterwards claim the merit of the invention without its being 
stolen oy others. 

* This lady fancied herself a prophetess, and supposed the spirit of 
Daniel to be in her, because this anagram could be formed from her name. 
But her anagram was faulty, as it contained an I too much, and an » too 
Rttle. She was completely put down by the anagram made from the name 
"Daans 'EUaTior Davies, " Never so mad a ladie." 
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XXVI. 

OP GRAMMATICAL PROPRIETY. 

A-though the details of Grammar and grammatical inila 
are not embraced in the plan of this work, it will be proper 
to present some observations, by way of review, with regard 
to those principles which are most frequently disregarded or 
forgotten by careless writers. Some remarks have already 
been made with regard to a few of the improprieties which 
are frequently observed, even in writers of respectability. 
The considerations now to be offered are presented in the 
form of directions. 

Direction 1st. In determining the number of a verb, regard mnst 
be had to the idea which is embraced in the subject or nominatiye. When- 
ever the idea of pkarality is conveyed, whether it be expressed by one 
word, or one hundred, and however connected, and in whatever number 
the subject may be, whether singular or plural, all verbs relating to it 
must be jnade to agree, not with the number of the loord or words^ but 
with the number of the idea conveyed by the words. 

Direction 2d. In the use of pronouns, the same remark applies, 
namely, that the number of the pronoun must coincide with the idea con- 
tained in the word^ or words, to which the pronoun relates. If it imply 
unity, the pronoun must be singular ; if it convey plurality, the pronouo 
must be plural. These directions will be better understood hj an example 

Thus, in the sentence, " Each of them, in their turn, receive the benefits 
to which they are entitled," the verbs and pronouns are in the wrong num- 
ber. The word each^ although it includes oZZ, implies but (me at a time. 
The wfeo, therefore, is the idea of umty^axA the verb and pronoun should 
oc singular , thus, " Each of them in his turn receioes the benefit to which 
he is entitled." 

The same remark maybe made with regard to the following sentences: 
" Every person, whatever be their (his) station, is bound by the duties of 
morality!" "The wheel killed another man, who is the sixth xh&X^havt 
(has) lost their (his) lives (life) by these means." " I do not think that any 
one should incur censisre for being tender of their (his) reputation." 

Direction 3d. In the use of verbs and words which express time, 
care must be taken that the proper tense be employed to express the 
time that is intended. Perhaps there is no rule more frequently violated 
than this, even by good writers ; but young writers are very prone to the 
error. Thus, the author of the Waverley XJovels has the following sen- 
tence : * 

* See Parker's 12mo edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. Xm. p. 14. 
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** Desoriptioii,* he said, ^was (is) to the anthor of a romanoe, ezactlT 
what drawing and tinting were (are) to a painter ; words were (are) his 
ooiors, and, u properly employed, they covM (can) not fail to place the 
scene which he unshed (wishes) to conjure up, as effectually before the 
mind's eye, as the tablet or canvass presents it to the bodily organ. The 
same rules,' he continued, * applied (apply) to both, and an exuberance of 
dialogue in the former case, was (is) a verbose and laborious mode of com 
position, which went (goes) to confound the proper art of the drama, a 
widely different species of composition, of whicn oialogue was (is) the very 
essence ; because all^ excepting the language to be made use of, was (is) 
presented to the eye by the dresses, and persons, and actions, of the per 
ibzfkiers upon the i''-— ' " 



The anthor was misled throughout in the tenses of the verbs in this 
extract, by the tense of the verb said^ with whidi he introduces it. 

DiSECTiON 4th. Whenever several verbs belon^ng to one common 
subject occur in a sentence, the subject or nominative must be repeated 
whenever there is a change in the mood, tense, or form of the verb. 

DiBECTiON 5th. In the use of the comparative and superlative de 
grees of the adjective, it is to be remarked, that when two things or per 
sons only are compared, the comparative degree, and not the superlative, 
should tie used. Thus, in the sentence, " Catharine and Mary are both 
well attired; but, in their appearance, C!atharine is the neatest, Maiy the 
most showy," the superlative degree of the adjective is improperly applied. 
As there are but two persons spoken of, the adjectives should be in tiio 
comparative degree namely neater and more showy. 

Di&ECTiON 6th- Neuter and intransitive verbs should never be used 
in the passive form. Such expressions as was gone, is grown, is fallen, is 
come* may be relied on, &C., although used by some good writers, are ob 
jectionable. 

* Although this form of expression is sanctioned by Murray, Lowth, and 
other good authorities, yet reason and analogy will not justify us in assent 
ing to tiieir decision ; for, besides the awkwardness of the expression, it is 
objectionable as being an unnecessary anomaly. But the author has been 
innuenced in his rejection of such expressions, by the very sensible and 
conclusive remarks of Wt. Pickboum, m a very learned work, entitled " A 
Dissertation on the English Verb,** published in London, 1789. Dr. Priest- 
ley, in his " Grammar," page 127, says, " It seems not to have been deter- 
mmed by the English grammarians, whether the passive participles of 
verbs neuter require the auxiliary am or hone before them. The French, in 
this oase, confine themselves strictly to the former.*' " This remark,'* says 
Mr. Pickboum, " concerning the manner of using the participles of French 
neuter verbs is certainly not well founded; for most of them, are conjugated 
with oMoir, to have." 

Such expressions as the following have recently become very common, 
not only in the periodical publications of the day, but are likewise finding 
favor with popular writers ; as, " The house is being Indlt?* " The street 
is being paved.** " The actions that are now being performed,** &c. " The 
patents are being prepared.** The usage of the best writers does not sano 
tion these expressions ; and Mr. Pickboum, in the work just quoted, lays 
down the following principle, which is conclusive upon the subject 
^ Whenever the participle in tng is joined by an auxiliary verb to a nomina 
8* 
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DiBEOTiON 7th. In the use of irre^ar verbs, a proper distinclioa 
•hould be made in the use of the imperfect tense and the perfect participle 

He dime (did) it at my request: He run (ran) a great risk: He haa 
mistook (mistaken) his true interest: The doth was toove (woven) of the 
finest wool : He writes as the best authors would have wrote (written) had 
they torit (written) on the subject: The bell has been rang (rung): I 
have spoke (spoken) to him upon the subject These sentences are in 
stances where the proper distinction between the preterite and participle 
has not been preserved. 

Direction 8th. The negative adverb must be followed by the nega 
tive conjunction ; as, " The work is not capable of pleasing the under, 
standing, nor (not or) the imagination." The sentence would be im- 
proved by using the conjunctions in pairs, substituting neithar for not. 

In the following sentences, the conjunction but is improperly used. " 1 
cannot deny but that I was in fault.*' ^' It cannot be doubted but that thip 
is a state of positive gratification," &c 

Direction 9th. There must be no ellipsis of any word, when such 
ellipsis would occasion obscurity. Thus, when we speak of " the laws of 
God and man," it is uncertain whether one or two codes of laws are 
meant; but, in the expression, "the laws of God, and the laws of man,* 
the obscurity vanishes. A nice distinction in sense is made by the use oi 
omission of the articles. " A white and red house," means but one house ; 
but, " A white and a red house," means two houses. In the expression, 
" She has a little modesty," the meaning is positive ; but, by omitting the 
article, " She has little modesty," t^e meaning becomes negative. The 
position of ^e article, also, frequently makes a great difference in the 
sense, as will be seen in the following examples : " As delicate a little 
thing; " "As a delicate little thing." 

Direction 10th. The adverb shonld alwa;i^ be placed as near as pos 
sible to the word which it is designed to qualify. Its proper position b 
generally before adjectives, after verbs, and frequently between the auxil 
iary and the verb. The following sentence exhibits an instance of the 
improper location of the adverb : " It had cdmost been his daily custom 
at a certain hour, to visit Admiral Priestman." The adverb alntost should 
have been placed before daily. 

Direction 11th. In the use of passive and neuter verbs, care must 
be taken that the proper nominative is applied. That which is the object 
of the active verb, must in all cases be the subject or nominative of the 
passive verb. Thus, we say, with die active verb, " They offered him 
mercy" (i e. to him) ; and, with the passive verb, "Mercy was offered to 



tive capable of the action, it is taken actively : but, when ioined to one 
incapable of the action, it becomes passive. If we say, 'the men are 
builoing a house,* the participle building is evidently used in an active 
sense ; because the men are capable of the action. But when we say, 
* The house is building,' or * Patents are preparing,' the participles building 
and jrreptiring must necessarily be understood in a passive sense ; because 
neither the house nor the patents are capable of tction." See Piekbourm 
on the Engliih F<?»-^, y •). 78-80. 
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him ; " UDt, " He was offered mercy," because " mercy," and not " he," ii 
the thing which waa offered. It is better to alter the expression, by snb^ 
stitating a synonyme with a proper nominataye or subject, than to intro- 
duce such confusion of language, as must necessarily result from a change 
in the positive, fixed, and true significations of words, or from a uselea 
violation of grammatical propriety. 

In accordance with this duection, (see, also, Direction 6th,) 

itistead of it would he better to say 

fia "WBB prevailed on, He was persuaded. . 

He was spoken to, He was addressed. 

She was listened to, She was heard. 

They were looked at, They were seen, or viewed. 

It is approved of. It is liked, or commended. 

He was spoken of. He was named, or mentioned. 

It is contended for. It is maintained, or contested. 

It was thought of, ^ It was remembered, or conceived. 

He was called on by his friend. He was visited by his friend. 

These examples are commented These examples are ridiculed with 

upon with much humor, much humor. 

He was referred to as an oracle. He was consulted as an oracle. 

DiBECTiON 12th. All the parts of a sentence should be constructed 
in such a manner that there shaU appear to be no want of agreement or 
connexion among them. Thus, the following sentence, *^ He was more 
beloved, but not so much admired as Cynthio," is inaccurate, because, 
when it is analyzed, it will be, " He was more beloved as Cynthio," &c. The 
adverb more requires the conjunction than after itj and the sentence 
should be, " He was more beloved than Cynthio, but not so much ad 
mired." 

Again; in the sentence, *'If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of 
them goes astrav," &C., the subjunctive mood, Aove, is used after the con 
junction if in me first part of flie sentence, and the indicative, goes^ in the 
second. Both of these verbs should be in the indicative, or both in the 
subjunctive mood. 

No definite rule can be given, which will enable the learner to make the 
parts of a sentence agree in themselves, and with one another. They 
should be diligently compared, and a similarity of constraction be carefully 
maintained ; while the learner will recollect, that no sentence can be con- 
sidered granmiatically correct, which cannot be analyzed or parsed by the 
authori2^ rules of syntax. 

[Examples for practice, under these principles, may be found in Patkei 
and Fox's " Grammar," Part H., or in Murray's " Exercises." It haa not 
been deemed expedient to insert them here.] 
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XXYIL 

ON THE SELECTION OE WOEDS AND EXPKESSIONS. 

Besides grammatical correctness, the stadent who aims at 
being a good speaker and a good writer must pay attention 
to the styUy or manner of expressing his ideas. Bules relat- 
ing to this subject pertain to the science of rhetoric. 

Perspicuity, (by which is meant deamess to the mind, 
easiness to be understood, freedom from obscurity or ambigu- 
ity) should be the fundamental quality of style ; and the study 
of perspicuity and accuracy of expression requires attention, 
first, to words and phrases, and secondly, to the constructioi? 
of sentences. 

Of Words and Phrases. 

The words and phrases employed in the expression of our 
ideas should have the three properties csMieA purity, propriety^ 
and precision. 

Purity consists in the use of such words, and such construo- 
tions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we speak ; 
in opposition to words and phrases tluit are taken from oth- 
er languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, newly coin- 
ed, or used without proper authority. 

Parity may be violated in three different ways. First, the words may 
not be English. This &iilt is called a harbansm. 

Secondly, the construction of the word may not be in the English 
idiom. This fanlt is called a soUdsm. 

Thirdly, the words and phrases may not be employed to express the 
precise meanmg which custom has affixed to them. ThLs fault is termed 

Propriety of language consists in the selection of such 
words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expres- 
sions, and to words and phrases which would be less significant 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. 

There are seven principal rules for the pieseryation of propriety. 

I. Avoid low expressions. 

S. Supply words that are wanting. 

8. Be careful not to use the siame word in different senses. 
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4. AToid ihe iBJndidons use'of technical tengos; tbat ib, tcms of 
expressions which are used in some art, occupation, or profession. 

5. Avoid equivocal, or ambiguous words. 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phrases. 

7. Avoid all such words and phrases as are not adapted to tfie ideas 
intended to be communicated. 

Precision signifies the retrenching of superfioities and the 
proning of the expression, so as to exhibit neither more nor 
less than an exact copy of the person's idea who uses it* 

The words used to express ideas may be foulty in three respects, /trst, 
they may not express the idea which the author intends, but some other 
which only resembles it ; tecondly, they may express that idea, but not fully 
and completely ; thirdly ^ they may express it, together with something more 
than is mtended. Precision stands opposed to these three faults, but 
chiefly to the last Propriety implies a freedom from the two formez 
faults. The words which are used may be proper ; that is, they may ex 
press the idea intended, and they may express it fnUy; but to htprecist, 
signifies that they express thai idea amd no more. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to precision, is the inju- 
dicious use of words termed synompnout. They are called synonymous 
because they agree in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always, uey express it with some diversity in the circumstances.! 

While we are attending to predsion, we must be on our guard, lest, 
from the desire of prunmg too closely, we retrench all copiousness. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the 
highest and most difficult attauunents in writing. 



xxvnL 

OF THE CONSTEUCTION OF SENTENCES. | 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, noi 
very short; long ones require dose attention to make us 



*IVecuion is promoted by the omission of mmesessary words and phrases ; 
and is opposed to Tautology, or the repetition of the same sense in different 
words ; and to Pleonasm, or the use or superfluous words. 

t See Lesson XIX The student who wishes for exerdses on the sub 
jects of purity, propriety, and precision, will find them in Parker and Fox*s 
Grammar, Part IIL, pp. 78^86, or in Murray's Exercises, (Alger's Edition.) 

X The substance of the remarks on this subject, is taken from Blair's 
Rhetoric. A great part of the lanj^oage, also, is copied literally from that 
work. 
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clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may both be used 
with force and propriety. 

A train of sentences, constructed m the same manner, and ^ith the 
same number of members, should never be allowed to succeed one anoth- 
er. A succession of either long or short sentences should also be avoided ; 
for the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. A proper 
mixture of long and short periods, and of periods variously constructed, 
not only gratifies the ear, but imparts animation and force to style. 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, are the 
four following : 

1. Clearness. 

2. Unity. 

3. Strength. 

4. Harmony. 



XXIX. 

OE CLEABNESS. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is deamess. Thia 
miplies that the sentence should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent the meaning intelli^bly to the mind, and without am- 
biguity. 

The faults in writing most destructive to clearness are two, 
namely : a wrong choice of words, or a wrong collocation of 
them. 

" From the nature of our language,^ says Dr. Blldr, ** a capital rule in 
the arrangement of our sentences is, that words or members most nearly 
related should be placed as near 4* each other as possible, that their mu- 
tual relation may clearly appear. This rule is frequently neglected, even 
by good writers. Thus, Mr. Addison says, 

" By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the 
largeness of a whole view." 

Here the place of the adverb only makes it limit the verb mean I do 
LOton^mean. The question may then be asked, ^'Whatdoes ha more 
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t&an mean ? " Had it been placed after bulk, still it would hare been 
wrong, for it might then be as&ed, *^ What is meant beside the bulk ? " Is 
h the color, or any other property ? Its proper place is after the word 
object. 

" By greatness, I do not mean the bnlk of any single object only." 

For then, when it is asked — What does he mean more than the bulk of 
« single object ? the answer comes oat precisely as the author intends, 
* the largeness of a whole view." 

This extract shows the importance of giving the right position to* 
idrerbs and other qualifying words. Farticmar attention must be given 
\^ to the place of the pronouns who, which, what, whose, &c., and of all 
^ose partides which express the connexion of the parts of speech. The 
bUowmg sentence is fanlty in this respect 

" It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by 
tieaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good 
Drovidence of our Heavenly Father." 

Which, as it here stands, grammatically refers to the immediately pre 
ceding noun, which is treasures, and this would convert the whole period 
into nonsense. The sentence should have been constructed thus : 

''It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves against 
the accidents of life, agamf ' "' " ' ' ' . . .^ •> 



agamst which nothing can protect us but the good 
Drovidence of our Heavenly Father." 



J\ \ 4\m 



UNITY. 



The unity of a sentence implies its onemss. The sentence 
may consist of parts ; but these parts must be so closely 
bound together as to make an impression of one object only 
Qpon the mind. 

There is generally in every sentence some person or thing which is the 
governing word. This shomd be continued so if possible from the be^ 
ning to the end. 

Another direction or rule to preserve the unity of a sentence may be 
thus stated : Never crowd into one sentence ideas which have so little 
connexion that they might well be divided into two or more sentences- 
It is the safer extreme to err rather by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded or confused. 

A third rule for preserving the unity of a sentence is, keep clear of pa- 
rentheses in the middle of it. 
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In ^eral their effect is extremely bad, being a perplexed method of 
disposing of some thoaght, which a writer has not art enough to introdnce 
In its proper place. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a sentence is, bring it to a full and 
perfect close. 

In conformity with the first rule stated above, it may be observed, that 
if thdre are a number of nominatives, or subjects which cannot be con- 
nected by a conjunction, or thrown into some other case or form, the 
sentence must be divided, and the parts constructed in independent 
jentences. 

To show the manner in which the rules now stated should be applsodf 
. the following extract is presented from *^The Quarterly Review.'^ 

" The youth who had found the cavern, and had kept the secret to him 
self, loved this damsel ; he told her the danger in time, and persuaded her 
to trust herself to him." In this sentence there is perfect unity. The 
word youth is the governing word, and the pronoun he, its representative, 
to prevent tautology, is substituted, to avoid the repetition of the conjunc- 
tion cmd. But the writer continues, " They got into a canoe ; the place of 
her retreat was described to her on the way to it, — these women swim Hke 
mermaids, — she dived after him, and rose in the cavern; in the widest 
^art it is about fifty feet, and its medium height is guessed at the same, the 
iroof hung with stalaotites." 

Here, every one of the rules of unity is violated- The nominative is 
changed six different times. Ideas having no connexion with each other, 
namely : Their getting into a canoe, — the description of the place of her 
retreat, — the swimming of the women, — her diving and rising in the 
cavern, — the dimensions of the cave, and the ornaments of its roof, are 
all crowded into one sentence. The expression, " These women swim 
like mermaids," is properly a parenthesis, occurring in the middle of the 
sentence \ and the clause, " the roof hung with stalactites," does not bring 
the sentence to a full and perfect dose. The same ideas intended to be 
convened, may be expressed as follows, without violating either of the laws 
of umty. 

" As they got into a canoe, to procsed to the cavsTn, the place of her 
retreat was described to her. Like the r^.t of her countrywomen, she 
could swim like a mermaid, and accordinglv diving after him, she rose in 
the cavern ; a spacious apartment of about fifty feet in each of its dimen 
sions, with a roof beautifully adorned with stalactites." 

The unity of a sentence may sometimes be preserved by the use of the 
participle instead of the verb. Thus: ** The stove stands on a platform 
which is raised six inches and extends the whole length of the room.** 
This sentence is better expressed thus : " The stove stands on a platform, 
nx nches in height, and extending the whole length of the room." 
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XXXL 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence is length. 

Bj this is meant such a disposition of the several words 
and members as will exhibit the sense to the best advantage ; 
as will render the impression which the period is intended to 
make, most full and complete, and give every word, and mem 
l^er its due weight and force. 

To the prodaction of this effect, perspicuity and unity are absolutely 
necessary ; but more is requisite. For, a sentence may be dear ; it may 
also be compact, or have the requisite unity ; and yet, oy some unfayora 
ble drcumstance in the structure, it may fail in that strength or liyeliness 
of impression, whidi a more happy collocation would produce. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, take from it 
lU redundant words. 

Thus it is better to say, 

'* Called to the exercise of the supreme comnand, he exerted his auihor- 
fty with moderation," &c., than ** Being called to the exeroise,'* &c. 

It is a most useful exercise, on roviewing what wehaye written, to con- 
tract that circuitous mode of expression, and to cut off ^ose useless ex 
crescences, which are usually found in a first drau^t Care must be 
taken, however, not to prune too closely. Some leaves must be left to 
shelter and adorn the fruit. 

As sentences should be cleared of superfluous words, so also must they 
be of superfluous members. 

^ Thus, spea^g of beauty, one of the most elegant writers in the Eng- 
lish language says, 

'* The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy and 
^eads dtUgkt over the facuUies,^^ 

In the latter member of this sentence, scarcely anything is added to 
what was expressed in the first. 

The teconi rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, pay partio- 
olar attention to the use of copulatives, relatiTed, and particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

The separation of tf* preposition fiK>m the noun which it govems, is to 
be avoided. Thus, 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from^ yet it may often be aecom 
panied by, the advantages of virtue," 

It would be better to sgy* 

9 
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^ Though yirtne borrows no assistance ihnn the advantages of fortune in 
may often be accompanied by them." Or, *• Thongh virtue may often be 
accompanied by the advantages of fortune, it boirows no assistance from 
them." 

The strengtli of a sentence is much injured by an unnecessary multi 
plication of relative and demonstrative participles. 

In conversation, and in epistolary writing, the relative pronoun mat 
be omitted', but in compositions of a serious, or dignified kind, it should 
always be inserted. Thus we may say, in familiar language, 

"He brought the books I requested." 

But in dignified discourse, the pronoun which should be inserted. 

" He brought the books which I requested." 

With regard to the conjunction cmd, it should not be unnecessanlv re 
peated. Whenever, however, we wish objects to appear as distinct nron 
each ocher as possible, the and may be repeated; thus, 

^ Such a man may faQ a vietun to power, but truth, and reason, and 
liberty, would fall with him." 

f N. B. In such cases, the comma must pieeede each repetition of the 
conjunction and.} 

The third rule for promoting strength is, dispose of the principal word 
or words in that part of the sentence, where they will make the most 
striking impression. 

In general, the important words are placed at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. Sometimes, however, when we propose giving weight to a sen 
tence, it is useful to suspend the meaning a littie, and then bring it out 
fully at the dose. Thus, 

'< On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes us 
IS his wonderful invention." 

The fourth rule for promotinj^ the atrengUi of a sentence is, make the 
members of them go on rising in importance one above another. This 
kind of arrangement is called a dimax, and is ever regarded as a beauty 
in composition. 

A weaker assertion should never follow a stronger one*, and when a 
sentence consists of two members, the longer shomd in general be the 
oondudine one. Thus, the following sentence admits two arrangements, 
of wMch tiie latter is the better, for the reascms stated above. 

< We flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions 
when they have forsaken us." 

<* When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves with the be 
Hef that we have forsaken them." 

The fifth rule for constructing sentences with strength is, avoid ooo 
duding &em with an adverb, a preposition, or any insignificant word. 

Sometimes, however, when words of this kind are particularly emphat- 
icifl, this rule mav be disregarded; as in the foUowinfr sentence, 9SD^ 
others like it in which thev present an antithesis * 
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M In their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adver- 
lity, always." 

But when these inferior parts of speech are introduced as ciroomstan 
ces, or as qualifications of more important words, they should always be 
disposed of in the least conspicuous parts of the period. Thus, it is much 
better to say, 

" Avarice is a crime of which wise men are often guilty," than to say, 
* Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty of.'' 

This latter form is a phrascolc^, which all correct writers shun. 
Xiastly, it may be observed, that any phrase whidi expresses a circum 
iiUmce only, cannot, without great inelegance, conclude a sentence. 

The sixth and last rule concerning the strength of a sentence is this . 
In the members of it, where two things are compared or contrasted ; 
where either resemblance or opposition is to be expressed ; some resem 
blance in the language and construction ought to be observed. 

The following passage beautifully exemplifies this rule : 

" Homer was the greater genius : Virgil the better artist ; in the one we 
admire the man, in the omer the work. Homer hurries as with a com 
manding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Virril bestows with a careful magnifi- 
cence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out nis riches with a sudden overflow ; 
Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a constant stream. When we look up 
on tneir machines. Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
Olympus, scattenng lightnings, and firing the heavens. Virgil, like the 
same power in his benevolence, counselling with the gods, laying plans for 
empires, and ordering his whole creation." 

Periods thus constructed, when introduced with propriety and not too 
frequently rei)eated, have a sensible beaut]^. But if such a construction 
be aimed at in every sentence, it betrays into a disagreeable uniformity, 
and produces a regular jingle in the period, which tires the ears and 
olainly discovers affectation. 



XXXIL 

OP THE HARMONY OF A SENTENCE. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet it must not 
be disregarded. Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, lose 
much by being commimicated to the mind by harsh and dis« 
agreeable sounds. For this reason, a sentence, besides the 
qualities already enumerated, under the heads of 0lecpme9$% 
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Unity J and Strength, should likewise, if possible, express the 
quality of Harmony. 

The rales of harmony relate to the choice of words ; their arrange 
ment, the order and disposition of the memhers, and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we must avoid the use of 
Buch words, — 1. As are composed of words already compounded, the 
several parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely united ; as, 
wisuccessfulnesSy torongheadednesSj tenderheartedness, 2. Such as have the 
syllables which immediately follow the accented syllable crowded with 
consonants that do not easily coalesce ; as, qiiestiotdess^ chroniclerSy convent 
iclers. 3. Such as have too many syllables following the accented syl- 
lable ; as, primarily, cursorily, summarily, peremptoriness. 4. Such as have 
a short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very much resembling it; as, holily, sUltLy, hwlily, 
farriery. 

But let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well sounding, 
yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or 
greatly impaired. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, jet, in no instance should 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writ- 
ing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a 
sentence always loses more in point of weight tlian it can 
gain by such additions to its sound. 

The members of a sentence should not be too long, nor disproportion 
ate to each other. When they have a regular and proportional division 
they are much easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better 
remembered, than when this rule is not regarded ; for whatever tires the 
voice and offends the ear is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care should be taken 
that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant The following examples will be 
sufficient to show the propriety of some attention to this part of the rule. 

" Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, 
are prosperous m general.** It would be better thus : "Virtue, diligence, 
and mdustry, joined with ^d temper and prudence, have ever been founa 
She surest roaa to prospenty." 

An anthor, speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus : 

"It is a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore 
ibe dspth of." How much better would it have been with this transposi 
tion : " It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the deptli 
of which we huinbly adore.'* 
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In the harmonj of periods two things are to he considered. "Ftnt^ 
Bgreeahle sound or modulation in general, without any particular expres- 
sion. Next, the sound so ordered, as to become expressive of the sense. 
The first is the more common ; the second the superior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends upon the choice and aiv 
rangement of words. Those words are most pleasing to the ear, which 
are composed -of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants, without too many harsh conso * 
nants, or too many open vowels in succession. Long words are generally 
more pleasing to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
musical, whi<Si are not wholly composed of long or short syllables, but 
of an intermixture <^ them ; such as, delight^ amuse, velocity, cderiiy, beauti- 
ful, impetuositv. If the words, however, which compose a sentence, bo 
ever so well chosen and harmonious ; yet if they be unskilfully arranged, 
its music is entirely lost 

There are two things on which the music of a sentence 
principally depends ; these are, the proper distribution of the 
several members of it, and the dose or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members should be carefully re- 
garded. Whatever is easy to the organs of speech, is always grateful to 
me ear. While a period advances, the termination of each member forma 
a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. 

The next thing which demands attention, is the close or cadence of the 
period. The only important rule, which can here be given, is this, when 
we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should increase to the last ; the 
longest members of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
should be reserved for the conclusion. 

It may be remarked, that littie words in the conclusion of a sentence 
are as injurious to melody, as they are inconsistent with strength of ex 
pression. A musical close in our language seems in general to require 
either the last syllable, or the last but one, to be a long syllable. Words 
which consist chiefly of short syllables j as, contrary, particular, rrtrospect, 
seldom terminate a sentence harmoniously, unless a previous run of long 
syllables have rendered them pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences constructed in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intervals, should never succeed each other. Short sentences must bo 
blended with long and swelling ones, to render discourse sprightiy as well 
as magnificent 

There is, however, a species of harmony of a higher kind 
than mere agreeableness to the ear ; and that occurs when 
the sound is adapted to the sense. - Of this there are two de- 
grees. First the current of sound suited to the tenor of a 
discourse. Next, a peculiar resemblance effected between 
come object, and the sounds employed in describing it [&# 
OnamatopceiaJ] 

9* 
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The sonnds of words may be employed for representing three daases 
of objects ; first, other sounds ; secondly, motions ; and thirdly, the emo- 
tions and passions of the mind. 

In most languages, the names of many particular sounds are so formed 
as to bear some resemblance to the sounds which they sig^nify. Instances 
of this kind will be found under the title of Onomatopoeia, on page 104. 
The following extracts from Milton's Paradise Lost present examples of 
similar words, united in sentences so happUy arranged, that the sound 
seems almost an echo to the sense. The first represents the opening of 
Che gates of Hell: 

'^ On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring sounds 
The infernal doors, and on their hmges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

The second represents the opening of the gates of Hearen 

" Heaven opens wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning.'* 

The sound of words, in the second place, is frequently employed to 
miitate motion. 

Long syllables naturally excite an idea of slow motion ; and a succes- 
sion of short syllables gives the impression of quick motion. Instances of 
both these will be found under the title of Onomatopoeia, to which refer- 
ence has just been made. 

The third set of objects, which the sound of words is capable of repre- 
senting, consists of emotions and passions of the mind. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, are described, the language should 
run in smooth, liquid and flowing words. The following extract presents a 
good example : 

*' But how altered was its sprightlier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue ; 
Her bow acroes her shoulder flung ; 
Her buskins ^mmed with mominj^ dew. 
Blew an inspiring air that dale ana thicket rang ! 
The hunter's caJI, to Fawn and Dryad known. 
The oak crowned sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peepingfrom forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 
And Sport leaped up and seized his bcechen spear.** 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are naturally connected with 9km 
neasure and long words. Thus : 

** In those deep solitudes aj^d awful cells 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells,** Sdc 
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Through gladea and gloomB the mhigled measure itole. * 
JSxerctses. 
The student maj* correct the following sentencea : 

Want of Unity. 

The successor of Hennr the Second was his sonErands the Second, the 
first husband of Mary, aOerwards Queen of Scots, who died after a reign 
of one year, and was succeeded by his brother Charles the Ninth, then a 
boy onlj^ ten years old, who had for his guardian Catharine de Medicis 
tn ambitious and unprincipled woman. 

Want of Purity. 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance, and exhibited much 
Ihat was glaring and bizarre. 

Want of Propriety. 

He was very dexterous in smelling out the views and designs of others. 
The pretenders to polish and refine the English language hare chiefly 
multiplied abuses and absurdities. 

• Want of Predsion, 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that 
man who does not gire and allot a due share of his tune to retirement 
and reflection. 

Want of Cteamesa. 

There is a caxem in the island of Hoonga which ean only be entered 
by diving into the sea. 

Want of Strength. 

The combatants encountered each other with such rage, that, being 
ea^er only to assail, and thoughtless of making any defence, they both 
fell dead upon the field together. 

Want of Eiarmony. 

By the means of society, our wants come to be supplied, and ourliyei 
are rendered comfortable, as well as our capacities enlarged, and our vir 
^ruous affections called forth into their proper exercise, t 

♦ The teacher or student who wishes for exercises under the heads of 
Cleamess, Unity, Strength, and Harmony, will find a good coUectiCn of 
them in Murray's Exercises, an appendage to his large Grammar ; or an' 
abridgement of them in Parker and Fox's Grammar, Tart 3d in the ap 
pendix. 

t The itudent who wishes a larger collection of exercises under the heads 
aboyementionedy wiH find them in Parker and Fox's Grammar. Part 3d. 
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ITXTTTT. 

SOUND ADAPTED TO THE SENSE. 

*' *Tto not enough no hanliness glres offence. 
The sound most seem an echo of fhe sense.** 

ONOMATOPCEIA. 

Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, consists in the formation of 
woi^ in such a manner that the sound shall imitate the sense. 
Thus the words huzz^ cracMej crashy flow, rattle, tootj hiss, 
whistle, are evidently formed to imitate the sounds themselves. 
Sometimes the word expressing an object is formed to imitate 
the sound produced by that object ; as, wave, cuckoo, wMp^ 
poorwill, whisper, hum. 

It is esteemed a great beauty in 'writing when the words selected for 
the exi>ression of an idea, convey, by their sonnd, some resemblance to 
the subject whidi they express, as in the following lines : 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door.* 

Of a similar character, and nearly of equal merit, are those sentences 
or expressions which in any respect imitate or represent the sense which 
they are employed to express. Thus Gray, in ins Elegy, beautifully ex- 
presses the reluctant feeling to which he alludes in the last verse of the 
following stanza : 

" For who, to dumb forgetfulncss a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e*er resided, 
Left the warm precincts or the cheenul day, 
Nor cast one Umging, lingering look behind ! " 

And Pope, in his "Essays on Criticism," in a manner, though different, 
yet scarcely less expressive, gives a verbal representation of his idea, by 
the selection of his terms, in the following lines : 

" These, equal syllables alone require, 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire, 



* These lines will not fail to recall to the memory of the dassical stu 
dent those peculiarly graphic lines of Virgil, in one of which he describet 
the galloping of a horse : 

^ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungnla campum." 

and in another the appearance of a hideous monster: 

** Monstrum horrendum in foima ingens cui lumen ademptnm.** 
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While expletives their feeble aid ^ join. 
And ten tow ivords oft creep in one auU Hne^ 

" A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That^ like a wounded snake, drags its slow length dUmg* 

" Soft is the strain, when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother nvmbers flows, 
Bnt when lond surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rou^h verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labors, and the words move slow. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along the main.*' 

As an exercise in Onomatopoeia, the student may select such words 
ag he csn recall in which the sound bean a resemblance to the significa* 
tion. 
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DEFINITION, AND DISTINCTION OR DIFFEBENCE 

The object of this exercise is to accustom the student to ac- 
quire dear ideas of things, and to perceive distinctions and 
differences wherever they exist. Clear ideas of a subject 
must be acquired before any thing can be correctly said or 
written upon it. 

A definition, as described by logidans, consists of two parts, which they 
call the genus and the difference. The genns is the name of the doss to 
which the object belongs. The difference is the property or properties 
by which the individual thing to be defined Is distinguished from other 
individuals of the same class. Thus, if a definition is required of the 
yrord Justice, we may commence by saying, " Justice is. that virtue which 
induces us to give every one his due." Here, virtue is the class to whicli 
the object belongs ; but this part of the definition may be applied to Hon 
esty, another quSity of the same class, as well as to justice j for " Honesty 
is also a virtue which induces us to give every one nis due." Something 
more, therefore, must be added to our definition, by which jtwfuc may be 
distinguished from honesty, and this aomething more, in whatever form it 
may he presented, will be the difference which excludes honesty from the 
fame definition. 
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JUSTICE. 

Justice is that virtue which induces us to give to every one 
his due. It requires us not only to render every article of 
property to its right owner, but also to esteem every one ac 
cording to his merit, giving credit for talents and virtues 
wherever they may be possessed, and withholding our appro- 
bation from every fault, how great soever the temptation that 
leads to it 

It will easily be seen from this definitioxi in what the diffhrence heSf 
which exdudes honesty from the definition. Honesty, it is true, requires 
that we shoold render to every one his dne. But honesty does not neces- 
sarily imply the esteeming of every one according to nis merit, giving 
credit for talents and virtues,'*^ &c. 

A definition should generally be an analysisis of the thing 
defined, Hbat is, it should comprise an enumeration of its prin- 
cipal qualities or attributes. 

JSxample 2d, 

A SiDoBow. 

1. A swallow is an animal. — This definition is not correct, because it 
will apply also to a horse, or a cow, or a dog, or a cat, as well as to a 
swallow. 

2. A^ swallow is a bird. — So also is an eagle, or a goose, and therefore 
this dettnition is not sufficientlT distinct 

3. A swallow is an animal which has two legs. — And so is a man, 
and therefore this definition is not sufficiently exclusive. 

4. A swallow is an animal that has two legs, and wings. — And so is a 
tat ; and therefore this definition is faulty. 

5. A swallow is an animal, that has wings, feathers, and a hard, 
glossy bDl, with short legs, a forked tail, and laree mouth, and ex 
Deeding all other birds in the undring rapidity of its fiight and evolutions. 
Its upper parts are steel blue, and uie lower parts of a light, chestnut 
color. It seeks the society of man, and attadies its nest to £e rafters in 
bams. 

This definition contuns the difference, as well as the class, and may 
flierefore be considered as sufficiently correct for our present purpose, t 

♦ See Synon^fmeSj page 40. 

t 8te Parker and Fox's Gnunn «r, Part in., No. 387. 
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Example 3dL 

EtermL 

The term etemd is properly applied to thai only which always tas ez.- 
Bted and always will exist. It implies without begwning and unthout end. 

This definition exdndes the application of the tenn eternal from eveiy 
long that erer had a heginninj^, as well as from that which will ever haye 
«n end. The circomstance of having no bemtming is the specific difference 
oetween the terlbs (tcmal and injinite. Infinite^ endless, nnceasing, &C, 
imply only toithottt end. 

After explaining the meanings or giving the definition of 
the terms in this exercise, the student should be required to 
give an instance of the proper application of the word. 

JSxercises, 

Give a definition to the following words, and point out the distinctioii 
or difference hetween them and other words, which in some respect 
resemble them. 

Temperance. To Transpose. Amplify 

Eqnity. To Disregard. Composition. 

Synthesis. Excellence. History. 

.Ajialogjr. Activity. Astrology. 

Comparison. To Disobey. Literature. 

Judgment Tautology. Science. 

Beasoning. Narration. Art 

Description. Outline 

The distinction or difference between two subjects may 
likewise be exhibited as in the following 

Mcample* 

Grammar^ rhetoric, and logic are kindred branches of 
science, but each has its separate department and spedfic ol> 
jeots. Rhetoric teaches how to express an idea in proper 
words ; grammar directs the arrangement and inflections of 
the words ; logic relates to the truth or correctness of the 
idea to be expressed. Grammar addresses itself to the un«> 
derstanding ; rhetoric, to the imagination-; logic, to the judg- 
ment Ehetoric selects the materials; grammar combines 
them into sentences ; logic shows the agreement, or disagree- 
4 meatt of the sentences with one another. A sentence may 
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be grammatically correct, but rhetorically incorrect, as in tliQ 
following extract : 

" To take arrM against a Bea of troubles, and, by opposing^ 
end them." 

Here every word is grammatically correct ; but to repre- 
sent a man clad in armor Xa fight watery is a mixed metaphor, 
violating one of the fundamental principles of rhetoric So, 
also, a sentence may be both grammatically and rhetorically 
faultless, while it violates logicd principles. TJhus, " All men 
are bipeds, and, as birds are also bipeds, birds are to be con- 
sidered as men. ' 

JExercises. 

The student may ^ow the distinction between thefcUowing words : 

Qaack and charlatan. 

il^jector, speculator, and economist 

Bookworms and syllable hunters. 

Cant, prosing, puntanicaL 

The word hberal, aa applied to politicians, theologians, and philoso- 
phers ; 1st, when assumed by themselves ; 2dly, when applied to uem bj 
their adyersaries. 

The different senses in which the word independence is 
used, as applied to nations and individuals, to a man's charac* 
ter, opinions, and circumstances, is explained in the following 

JSxample, 

When we speak of a nation's independence, we mean, that it 
is not .connected with any other nation, so as to be obliged to 
receive laws or magistrsCtes from it, to pay a revenue into its 
treasury, or in any way to submit to its dictates. When we 
see a nation .whose laws are framed by its own magistrates, 
whether elective or hereditary, without regard to the pleasure 
of any other nation ; where the taxes are levied for the sup- 
port of its own interest, and for the maintenance of its own 
magistrates ; where it is not necessary that the consent of 
another should be obtained, before it is at liberty to make 
war upon a foreign state, or to enter into alliance with any 
foreign power that they please, — to that nation custom gives 
the epithet ** independent." 

Nor does the submission of a people to the will of a despot 
Qontradict its claim to be considered an independent nation.^ 
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The subjects are, indeed, dependent upon the caprice of a 
tyrant, and lie has absolute power over their lives, property, 
and political interest ; but this mtemal slavery does not ex« 
dude tbem from being considered independent as a nation, 
and from taking a part, as such, in the disputes of other gov- 
ernments, provided that their own master is not also subject 
to some foreign power. A subject province becomes inde- 
pendent, when, finding itself strong enough for its purpose, it 
throws off the yoke of the ruling power, and declares itself 
free ; and it is recognized as such by other nations, if it suc- 
ceeds in establishing its claim, either by arms, or ike consent 
of the government to which it was subject. 

A man is said to be independent in his character, when he 
does not permit the opinion of the world to influence his ac- 
tions. He is independent in his opinions, when he maintains 
them in spite of ridicule, or the ideas of the rest of the com- 
munity. If he conducts himself according to these opinions, 
carries into action his ideas of right and wrong, though they 
be contrary to what every one else thinks, he is independent 
in character. A man may he so subservient to another, that 
he will disguise his own opinions, and uphold those of the 
other. For some benefit conferred, or from the expectation 
of some advantage, he wiU stoop to flatter the notions of his 
patron, pretend to guide all his actions according to those 
ideas, and even regulate his conduct by rules which he knows 
to be wrong ; and merely for the sake of being permitted to 
expect a slight favor. Such a man has no claim to indepen- 
dence of character or opinions. 

When a person does not rely on the profits of his business 
for subsistence, but has laid up or received as an inheritance 
a sum of money, the income of which is sufficient for his 
maintenance, he is considered independent in his circum- 
stances. 

Independence is, in most cases, an excellent quality and 
state ; but when a man's independence of character leads him 
to abuse, and refuse to conform to, the customs of his country, 
because he perceives in them something absurd, it makes him 
appear ridiculous. 

10 
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XXXV 

ANALOGY. 

Analogy, as defined bj Johnson, is a resemblance between 
two things with regard to some circumstances or effects. 

Webster defines it thus : An agreement or likeness between 
things in some circumstances or effects, when the things are 
otherwise entirely different Thus, learning is said to enlighten 
the mind, that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye, 
enabling it to discover what was hiddeiivbefore.* 



Youth and morning resemble each other in many particu- 
lars. Youth is the first part of life. Morning is die first 
part of the day. Youth is the time when preparation is to be 
made for the business of life. In the morning, arrangements 
are made for the employment of the day. In youth, our 
spirits are light, no cares perplex, no troubles annoy us. In 
the morning the prospect is fair, no clouds arise, no tempest 
threatens, no commotion among the elements impends. In 
youth we form plans which the later periods of life cannot 
execute ; and the morning, likewise, is often productive of 
promises which neither noon nor evening can perform. 

From this example it will be seen that subjects which in 
reality have in themselves no actual resemblance, may be so 
contrasted as to present an appearance of resemblance in their 
effects. Many of the beauties of poetry arise from the poet's 
observing these similitudes, and expressing them in appro- 
priate language. Thus darkness and adversity, comfort and 
light, life and the ocean, evening and old age, misfortune and 
a storm, a clergyman and a shepherd, smiles and sunshine, 
tears and rain, a guilty conscience and a defenceless body, are 
subjects which in themselves have no actual similitude ; yet, 
when contrasted with their effects, points of resemblance will 

* When the thing to which the analogy is supposed happens to be men- 
tioned, ttoaJogy has after it the prepositions to or with : when both the thinge 
tie mratioued after analogy, the preposition between ip used. — ^Ansoii. 
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be readily seen, which show an obvious analogy. ThuSy also, 
in the following extract the poet in addressing the sun shows 
an analogy between the evaporation of water, and the flight 
of a bird. 

** Thou lookest on the waters, and they glow 
And take them wings and mount aloft in air," &c 

The skilful aUusion to such analogies constitutes the highest 
art of the poet, as it forms also the most pleasing beauty of 
poetry. Indeed, without such allusions, poetry loses all of its 
charms, and verse degenerates into mere ' sing-^ongJ 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to prepare lists 
of subjects between which an analogy may be traced. 



XXXVI. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A Figure, in the science of language, is a departure from 
the common forms of words, from the established rules of 
syntax, or from the use of words according to their literal 
signification. 

A departure from the common form of words is called a figure 
of etymology, or an etymological figure. {^See Mision^ 4*^.1 

A departure from the established rules of syntax is caUed a 
syntactical figure. {^See EnaUage, Hyperbaton, Pleonasm, 4"^.] 

A departure from the use of words in their literal significa- 
tion is called a figure of rhetoric, or a rhetorical figure. [&e 
TVope, MetaphorJ] 

Figurative language properly includes all of these different 
kinds of figures; but the term is sometimes restricted to 
rhetorical figures.* 

* Holmes's ^ Rhetoric ** ennmerates a list of two hundred and fii^ fignres 
connected with the subjects of Logic, KhetoriC| and Grammar. The work 
is remarkable for its qnaintness, and possesses some merit cu a voeabulary. 
His cautions with regard to the use of figures are so characteristic, that they 
ma}r afford some amusement, if not edification to the student The follow 
log is his language with regard to Tropes and Figures : 

" The faults of Tropes are nine : 

12 8 4 i 

'* Of tropes perplext, harsh, frequent, swoU'n, fetched far, 

111 ropresentirg, forced, low, lewd, beware." 
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Many words that are nsed in common disooiiise have two significations 
or rather significations of two different kinds ; namely, a literal and a 
figurative signification. 

A word is said to be used literally or to have its literal signification 
when it is nsed in a manner, which is authorized by the general consent 
of those who speak and write with correctness the language in whidi it ia 
found. 

^ A word is used figuratively, when though it retains its usual 6ig:nific&- 
tion it is applied in a manner different nom its common apphcation. 
Thus when we speak of the head of an animai, we use the word kBod in its 
literal signification as implying that part of the body which contains Uie 
eyes, nose, month, ears, &c. Snt when we speak of the head of a class, 
or of a division of an army, or any thing without life, we recall to mind 
the analogy or resemblance between two objects, separately considering 
the hiphett or most prominent part of each, and apply the name of that 
part m the one, to the similar part in the other. In this manner the 
word is turned from its literal meaning to a figurative signification, and 
this turning of the word receives the rhetorical name of a trope ; a deriva- 
tion from a Greek word, which signifies a turning. So also, " The dawn^ 
properly means the earliest part of the morning, or of the day ; and ^ twi- 
light ^ expresses the dose or latter part of day. But, by a rhetorical figure, 
these wonls are used to express the earliest and latest parts of other sub- 
iects. Thus, ** the dawn of bliss,** expresses the commencement of hap- 
piness or bliss ; and, ^ the twilight of our woes,^* is used to signify the 
dose or termination of sorrow. " The morning of our joy," implies the 
earliest period of our enjojrment " The eve of his departure,*' implies 
tfie latest point of time, previous to his departure. 

The use of figures, or of figurative language, is, — 

1. They render the language copious. 

2. The ridmess of language is tnereby increased. 

3. They increase the power and expressiveness of language. 

4. They impart animation to style.* 

There is another class of figures styled metaphors, which sc 
nearly resemble tropes^ that the difiTerence cannot always be 
easily described. 

The literal meanin? of the word metaphor is a transferring from one 
subject to another. As used in rhetoric, it implies a transferring of the 



*' And the faults of figures are six : 

IS 8 

** Figures unnatural, senseless, too fine spun, 
4 6 6 

Over adorned, affected, copious, shun.* (!!!) 

** Rhetorie made Easy, by John Hohnes. London, 1755." 

* The student who would see a beautiful illustration of this subject, if 
r«f«ired to Newman's Rhetoric, chap. 3d 
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nplication of a word, in its literal meaning, from one object^ or class of 
(wjects, to another, founded upon some similarity, analogy, or resem- 
blance.^* 

A metaphor is a simile or comparison expressed in one 
irord. Thus: The soldiers were Hons in the combat: The 
soldiers fought like lions. [^See Comparison.'] 

A trope is the mere change, or tmning, of a word from its original sig^ 
nification. Hence, if the word be changed, the figure is destroyed. Thus, 
when we say, The clouds JbreteU rain, we have a trope in the word Jbretek 
If the sentence be read. The clouds foreshow rain, me figure disappears. 

The following examples will clearly illustrate the difierenoo 
between plain and figurative language : 

Mcamples, 

Figurative, She had been the pupil of the village pastor, 
the favorite lamb of his little flock. 

Plodn. She had been the pupil of the village dergyman^ 
the favorite child of his small congregation. 

Figurative, Man I thou pendulum between a smile and 
tear. 

Plcdn, Man I thou who art alwajrs placed between happi- 
ness and misery, but never wholly enjoying the one, nor to- 
tally afflicted with the other. 

Figurative. He found the tide of wealth flowing merely in 
the channels of traffic ; he has diverted from it invigorating 
rills to refresh the garden of literature. 

Plain, He saw that men of wealth were employing their 
riches only in the business of commerce. He set the example 
of appropriating a portion of wealth to the increase and dif' 
fusion of knowledge. 

Figurative, A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderei 
where we lie, when we came here, and when we went away ; 
but even that will soon refuse to bear us record: Time's 
effacing fingers will be busy on its surface, and at length wear 
it smooth. 

Plain, A ^tone, perhaps, may be erected over our graves, 
with an inscription bearing the date of our birth, and the day 



♦ " Metaphore is an alteration of a worde, from the proper and natural! 
meaning to that which is not proper, and yet agreeth thereunto by some 
lULenesse that appeareth to be into it." — WiUon — Tlie Arte of Rhetonqus, 

^17S. 

10* 
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of onr death ; but even that will not last long. In the course 
of time the stone will be mutilated or broken, and the inscrip- 
tion be entirely destroyed. 

It- wiU readily be seen from these examples that analogy is 
the foundation of a large proportion of figurative language. 
Thus in the first example, ^' She had been the pupil of the 
village pastor, the favorite lamb of his little flock," the analogy 
lies between a clergyman and a shepherd ; a congregation and 
a flock of sheep, the little ones of the congregation and the 
young lambs of the flock. 

It will be found a very useful exercise for the student (o 
trace out the analo^es thus presented by figurative language. 
The following extracts are selected, in which he may point 
out the subjects between which the analogy is directly or in- 
directly implied. Such an exercise will open his eyes to the 
beauties of poetry, and prepare him for the imitation of those 
beauties. Perhaps it will be better that this should be an oral 
exercise. 

Mcfracts, 

The meek-eyed mom appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immorable, 
Xiooking tranqmllity 1 

Youth is not rich in time ; it ma^ he poor; 

Part with it, as with money, sparing ; pay 

No moment but in purchase of its worth ; 

And what its worth — ask death-beds ; they can tell. 



■ Enter this wild wood, 



And view the haunts of nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze. 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a baba 
To thy sick heart. 

Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

The breath of night's destiTictive to the hae 
Of every flower that blows. 
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So saying-, her rash hand in eyU. hoor 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost 

The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground. 

Thou 'rt purpling now, O Sun, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning with rich light the cedar tops of Lebanon. 

The tempests of fortune. 

The last steps of day. 
The storms of adversity. 

My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick with every dav's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

The saperb lotus was holding up his cup to the sun. as if for a fnfl 
draught of his light 

Idfe is a sea as fathomless. 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 
Sni}iles on it, and 'tis decked wi& every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark donda 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth. 
And Hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 



xxxTvn. 

TRANSLATION OF PLAIN INTO FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

The following Examples present instances of plain lan- 
guage converted into figurative. This exercise will require 
a greater effort of imagination than the last ; but the difficulty 
of the task must not prevent an attempt at its execution. 

Jthcamples.* 

Plain. It was evening, and the sun slowly went down. 
Figurative, *T was eve : — upon his chariot throne 

The sun sank lingering in the west. 
Plain. Showery April. 
Figurative. Tear-dropping April. 

* For an example showing the difference in the vivacity of style in plaia 
uid figurative language, see note on pages 118 and 119. 
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Plain. The winds made the large trees bend. , 

Figurative. The giant trees leaned back from the encoun 
tering breeze. 

Plain, The thunder is echoed from the t(>ps of the momi 
tains. 

Figurative. From peak to peak leaps the live thunder. 

Plain, It is again morning, a bright, fair, and pleasant 
morning ; and the clouds have all passed away. 

Figurative The icorn-is up again, the dewy mom. 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 

Plain. Oldest of Lakes. 

Figurative. Father of Lakes. 

Plain. Yonder comes the bright sun, enlightening the East 

Figurative. But yonder comes the powerful King of day, 
Eejoicing in the east. 

Plain. The light dew — the unpleasant storms. 

Figurative. The light-footed dews : — the surly storms. 

Plain. The earth is covered with snow, or 
The snow covers the earth. 

Figurative. The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow. 

Plain. Much rain has fallen from the clouds to-day. 

Figurative, The clouds have dropped their garnered fulness 
down. 

Plain. The fair morning makes the eastern skies look bright 

Figurative. The fair morning gilds the eastern skies. 

Plain. Some solitary column stands alone, while the others 
have been thrown down. 

Figurative. Some solitary column mourns above its pros- 
trate brethren. 

Plain. If pleasant looks will not soothe your displeasure, 
I shall never attempt it with tears. 

Figurative. If sunshine will not dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain. 

Plain. The love that is caused by excitement is soon de- 
stroyed by affliction. 

Figurative. The love that is ordered to bathe in wine, 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 

Plain. Authors of modem date write for money, not foi 
fame. 

Figurative. 'T is but to snip his locks they Cmodem authors^ 
follow the golden-haired Apollo. 
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The conversion of plain into figoradre language requires 
4ie exercise of considerable thought, and quickness of percep- 
tion in tracing analogies. It is recommended to the student 
before he attempts an exercise of this kind, to read with at- 
tention portions of the works of some distinguished poet, with 
spedal reference to the figures he employs. Let him analyze 
the expressions, and point out what portions are figurative, in 
what the figure consists, and on what analogy the figure is 
f .nnded. An exercise of this kind will bring the mind into 
' igorous action, and like all exercises having that tendency, 
*nnot fail to be highly beneficial. 



xxxvni. 

RULES or METiJPHORS. 

The following are the rules laid down by Dr. Blair, in 
relation to metaphors : 

IFlrst They most be suited to the nature of the subject ; neither too 
namerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it We. must neither attempt 
to force the subject, by the use of them, into a degree of elevation not 
congruous to it; nor, on the conti*ary, suffer it to fall below its proper 
dignity. , Some metaphors would be beautiful in poetry, which would be 
mmatural in prose ; some are graceful in orations, which would be highly 
improper in: historical composition. Figures are the dress of sentiment ; 
they should, consequently, be adapted to the ideas which they are intended 
to adorn. "" 

The second nde respects the choice of objects whence metaphors are to 
be drawn. The field for figurative language is very wide. All nature 
opens her stores, and allows us to collect them without restraint But 
we must beware of using such allusions as raise in the mind mean, low, 
or dirty ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must entertain as well 
as enlighten. The most pleasing metaphors are derived from the fre- 
quent occurrences of art and nature, or from the civil transactions and 
customs of mankind. 

In the third place, a metaphor should be founded on a resemblance, cr 
analogy, which is dear and striking, not far fetched, nor diflBcult to be 
discovered. Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeasing, because 
ttiey perplex the reader, and, instead of illustrating the thought, they ren- 
fler it intricate and confused. 

In the fourth place, we must never jumble metaphorical and plain lan- 
euage together *, that is, never construct a period, so that part of it must 
be understood metaphorically, part literally 

In the j^ place, take care not to make two different metaphors meet 
on the same ODJect This, which is called mixed metaphor, is one of the 
fpreatest abuses of the figure. Shaks^^sar^^s expression, for example^ 
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^ To take anna against a sea of troables," makes a most tmnatnral medley. 
and entirely confounds the imagination.^^ 

In examining the propriety of metaphors, it is a good rule to form a 
picture of them, and to consider how tJie parts agree, and what Idnd <A 
figure the whole presents, when delineated with a pencil. 

Metaphors, in the sixth place, should not be crowded together on the 
same object. Though each of them be distinct, yet if they be heaped on 
one another, they produce confusion. 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should not be too far pur- 
sued. For, when the resemblance, which is the foundation of the figure, 
is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, an a//e> 
gory is produced, instead of a metaphor ; the reader is wearied, and th« 
discourse becomes obscured. This is termed, straining a metaphor. 



PEOSOPOPOEIA, OB PEBSONIFICATION. 

The literal meaning of prosopopoeia is, the change of things to 
persons. A fondness for life and animated beings, in prefer- 
ence to inanimate objects, is one of the first principles of lite- 
rary taste. That figure, therefore, by which life and action 
are attributed to inanimate objects, is one of frequent occur- 
rence among the best writers of prose and of poetry. To po- 
etical writers, especially, it is of the greatest consequence, as 
constituting the very life and soul, as it were, of their num- 
bers. This will easily be seen by the foUowing example : 

" The brilliant sun is rising in the east'* 

How tame and spuitless is this line, compared with the manner in 
which the same idea is expressed by the poet, thus 

"But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Bejoicing in the east."t 



* Mr. Steele, in his " Prosodia Rationalist* has rescued the Bard of 
Avon from this inconsistent metaphor, by the suggestion, that it was 
orijB^nally written, *^ To take arms aeainst assail of troubles." 

f This extract, from Thomson's Seasons, operates as a temptation, that 
cannot be resisted, to present another from the same page, which, as a pic 
ture^ remarkable alike for beauty of coloring, dignity of appearance, and 
■nbhmity of conception, is scarcely equalled m any other language. That 
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There are three difTerent degrees of this figure, sajs Dr. 
Blair, which it is requisite to distinguish in order to determine 
the propriety of its use. 

The first is, when wmt of the properties of liTing creatures are as 
cribed to inaniinate objects ; the second, when these inanimate objects are 
described as aOing like such as have life; and the third, when they are ex- 
hibited as speaking to us, or as listening. 

The first and lowest degree of this figure, which consists in aacrHnng to 
unanimaU objects sonu of the qualities of living creatures^ raises the style so 
tittle, that the humblest discourse admits it without any force. Thus, a 
raging storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster — are familiar expres- 
sions. This, indeed, is so obscure a degree of personification, that it 
might, perhaps, be properly classed with simple metaphors, which almost 
escape our observation. 

The second degree of this figure is, when we represent inanimate objects 
as acting like those that have hfe. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personmcation becomes sensible. According to the nature of the action 
whic^ we ascribe to those inanimate objects, and to the particularity with 
which we describe it, is the strength of the figure. When pursued to a con- 
siderable length, it belongs only to studied harangues; when slightly 
touched, it may be admittd into less elevated compositions. 



the student may duly appreciate the skill of the poet, and the magnificenoc 
of the design, it is first presented in plain language : 

** Every thing tiiafc grows depends on the light and heat of the sun, as ii 
is iMUsing along the ecliptic. All mankind depend upon it for their daily 
suDsistence. The seasons, the hours, the wind and the rain, the dew «n<} 
the st<»rm, influenoed as they are by the sun, are instrumental in producing 
herbs, fruits, and flowers, during the whole year." 

From such a tame and lifeless recital, the poet has formed the following 
magnificent picture, which he holds up to the sun, under the tame («e« 
(hiomatopcBia) of '^ Parent of Seasons : ^* 

" The vegetable world is also thine 
Parent of Seasons ! who the pomp precede, 
That waits thy throne, as through thy vast domain^ 
Annual, along the bright ecliptic road, 
In world-rejoicing state, it moves sublime. 
Meantime the expecting nations, circled gay, 
With all the various tribes of foodful earu. 
Implore thy bounty, or send grateful up 
A common hymn ; while, round thy beaming oar, 
High seen, the Seasons lead, in sprightly dance 
Harmonious knit, the rosy-fingered Hours, 
The Zephyrs floating loose, the timely Rains, 
Of bloom ethereal, the light-footed Dews, 
And, softened into joy, the surly Storms. 
These in successive turn, with lavish hand. 
Shower every beauty, every fragrance shower. 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits ; till, kindlmg at thy touch, 
From land to land is flushed the vemaTywar." 
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''The offended Law draws the sword from its scabbard, in vengvaiiM 
si^ainat the murderer.'* 

Here the law is beautifully personified, as reaching forth its hand to 
gire us a sword for putting a murderer to death. 

In poetry, personificatioiis of this kind are extremely frequent, and are, 
indeed, the lift and soul of it In the descriptions of a poet, who has a 
lirely fancy, every thin^ is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is re- 
markable for the use of this figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing 
in short, is alive in his writings. The same is true of Milton and Shak 

The third and highest degree of this figure is when inanimate objects 
are represented, not only as feeling and acting, but as speaking to us^ oi 
listening when we address them. This is the boldest of all rhetorical figujfes * 
it is the style of strong passion only, and therefoi^ should never be at- 
tempted, except when the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 

The following is an example of this kind : 

Must I leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunts of gods ! where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. 

It is to be remarked, with regard to this degree of personification, ,/Srri^ 
that it should never be attempted unless when prompted by strong fed- 
ing, and should never be contmucd when the feeling begins to subside. 

Secondly. That an object that has not some dignity in itself, or which is 
incapable of making a proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it» 
should never be personified. Thus, to address the body of a friend is not 
at aU unnatural; but to address the several parts of the body, or tlie 
clothes which he wore, is not compatible with the dignity of grave 
composition. 

Examples of the three degrees of personification for the stadent to 
designate : 

With other ministrations, thou, oh Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child. 

TJncomforted and friendless solitude. 

Ck>me, funeral flower I thou shalt form my nosegay now. 

* No perBonification is more striking, or introduced on a more prcpef 
oooasion, than the following of Milton, upon Eve's eating the forbidun 

jRUts 

*' So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 
" Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate I 
'* Earth felt the wound ; and nature, from her seat, 
"Sighing, through all her works, gave signs'of woe, 
« That all was lo»t " 
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Sweet scented flower, who *t wont to bloom 
On January's front severe. 

The meek-eyed Mom appears, mother of dewi. 

Yoong Day pours in apace, 

And opens all the dawny prospect wide. 

Oh I there is a charm, that morning has, 

That gives the brow of age a smack of youth 

And makes the lip of youth breathe perfumes exquisilib 

The breath of night *s destructive to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. 

No arm, in the day of the conflict could wound him, 
Though war launched his thunder in fury to kilL 

There is no malice in this burning coal; 

The breath of heaven hath blown its spirit out, 

And strowed repentant ashes on his head. 

'PtJe Autumn spreads o*er him the leaves of the foietti 
The fays of the wild chant the dirge of his rest. 
And thou, little brook, stiU the sleeper deplorest. 
And moistenest the heath-bell that weeps on his trmt 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. 

I have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away these blushes. 

All delights are vain ; but that most vain, 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 

Let fiune, that all hunt after in theur lives, 
Live registered upon our broken tombs, 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death; 
When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavor of this present breath mav bay 
That honor, which shall 'bate his scythe^s keen edge. 
And make us heirs of all eternity. * 

* Any volume of poetry will famish exercises of this kind to the student, 
esnderinff it unnecessair to multiply them here. In personifying inanimate 
objects, thinffs femarkable for power, greatness, or sublimity, are represented 
M muUet. Tbmgs beautiful, amiable, or prolific, or spoken of as receiven 
■nd containers, are represented 9A females, 

li 
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XL. 

SIMILE, OB COMPABISOK.* 

A simile is the likening of the subject, of wbicb we speak* 
to another subject having some similarity, in order to render 
the description more forcible and perspicuous. In a strict 
sense, it differs fircMU comparison, in wbach the subject maj 
have an obvious likeness, t But many rhetoricians consider 
the terms as synonjmous, and in this light they are presented 
in this connexion. This figure is extremely frequent both in 
prose and poetry ; and it is oflen as necessary to the exhibi- 
tion of the thought, as it is ornamental to the language in 
which that thought is conveyed. 

In all comparisons there should be found something new 
or surprising, in order to please and illustrate. Consequent- 
ly they must never be instituted between things of the same 
species. X 



* Every simile is more or less a eomparison^ ^-^hat every eompanson is 
not a tifiule ; the latter compares thines only as far as they are alike ; but 
the former extends to those things which are different. In this manner 
there may be a compctrison between large things and small, although there 
can be no ^ood simile, 

t The distinction between simile and comparison is, that the former has 
reference to the ^udity; the latter to the ouaruity. Comparison is between 
more and Uss ; similitude is between gooa and aid, ^ Hannibal hnng like 
a tempest on the declivities of the Alps " — is a likeness by simiutude, 
** The sublimity of the Scriptural prophets exceeds that of Homer^ as much 
as thunder b louder than a whisper" — is a likeness by companson. — J. 
Q, AdcmtSj Lee. 9. 

X The simile, or comparison, may be considered as differing in fonn onlv 
from a Metaphor the resemblance 'being stated in the comparison, which 
in the metaphor is only implied. Each may be founded on actual resem- 
blance or on analogy. Metaphors and comparisons founded on analogy are 
the more frequent and the more striking, because the more remote ana un- 
like in themselves any two objects are, the more is the mind impressed and 
gratified by the perception of some point in which they agree. Intimately 
connected with Simile and Comparison is the Emblem ; the literal mean- 
fag' of which is, " something inserted in the body of another ; ** but the word 
is used to express *■ a picture, representing one thing to the eye, and another 
to the understanding:" or, a painting, or representation, intended to hold 
forth some moral, or political instruction. Thus, a Salanee is an emblem 
ot fustiee; a erotvn is the emblem of royaUy ; a seepire^ of power or sove 
reignty. Any thing, which represents another thing in its predominant 
qualities, is also an emblem. Thus a looking ^ass, which shows spots, 
without ma^ifying them, is an emblem of a true fHend, who will show us 
our faults without ezaggeratioa. A torch, reversed and expiring, with Mbm 
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AU oompariBoiiSy slijs Dr. Blair, majbe reduced under two 
lieads, explaining^ and embellishing. But embeUishing com* 
parisons are those which most frequently occur. 

Besemblance, it has been observed, is the fonndation of this figure 
tmt resemblance mnst not be taken in too strict a sense for actoal aunili 
tade. Two objects may raise a train of concordant ideas in the mind, 
though they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in nothing. For ex* 
ampte, to describe the natnre of soft and melancholy mnsic, Ossian says * 

*' The mnslc of Carryl, like the memory of joys that are past, iras pldM 
ant and monrnfol to the sonl." 

This IS happy and delicate; yet no kind of music bean any actnal 
resemblance to me memory of past joys. 

Comparisons should not be mtroduced on all occasions. As they are 
the hu^age of imagination, rather than of passion, an author can 
hardly commit a greater fault, than in the midst of passion or strons 
feeling to introduce a simile. Eren in poetry it should be employed wi£ 
moderation ; but in prose much more so. 

The following nues are laid down bv Br. Blair in the use of com- 
parisons: 

In the^«^, they must not be drawn from things which haye too near and 
obTious a resemblance of the object with which they are compared; for 
!he pleasure which we receive from the act of comparing arises from the 
discovery of likenesses among things of different species where we diould 
not, at nrst sight expect, a resemblance. 

' In the second place, as comparisons oug^t not to be founded on likenesses 
too obvious, much less ought thoy to be founded on those which are too 
faint and distant. These, mstead of assisting, strain the fancy to compre 
bend them, and throw no lieht upon the subiect 

In the third place, the object from which a comparison is drawn oug^t 
never to be an unknown object, nor one of which few people can have a 
clear idea. Therefore similes founded on philosophical discoveries, or on 
any thing with which persons of a particular trade only, or a particular 
profession, are acquainted, produce not their proper effect. They should be 
drawn from ttiose illustrious and noted objects, which most readers have 
either seen, or oan strongly conceive. 

In the/oturth place, in compositions of a serious or elevated kind, similes 
should not be drawn from low or mean objects. These degrade and vilify; 
whereas similes are generall^^ intended to embellish and dignify. There- 
fore, except in burlesque writings, or where an object is meant to be de 
graded, mean ideas should never l>e presented. 



motto, '* My nourishment is my bane,** is an emblem of the improper use 
ve are too apt to make of things, when either by using them improperiy, of 
too ttmHj we subvert the design for whieh they were at ikst intended. 
'* The oil thus feeds, thus quenches flame : 
So love gives honor ;— love gives shame." 

(^uuiss' Book of EmiUnu. 

Emblems are frequently the fonndatieas of both Simile and Ckmpailacfc 
Analogy is the foundation of the three. 
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ExampUi. 

1. Wit and humor are like those volatile essences, which, 
being too delicate to bear the open air, evaporate almost as 
goon as they are exposed to it. 

2. Like birds whose beauties languish, half concealed* 
Till. mounted on the wing their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold. 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight I 

8. And in the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

4 Then marked they dashing broad and far 
The broken billows of the war, 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave. 

5. She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thoughti 
And with a green and yellow melaiicholy 
She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief. 

6. Oh Night, 

And Storm and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman. 

7. This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister^s voice rieproved 
That I with stem delights should e'er have been so moved. 

8. They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, 
showing themselves amid stem virtues and masculine energies 
lile gleams of light on points of rocks. 
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9. I never tempted her with word too large ; 
But as a brother to a sister showed 
Bashful sincerity and Kxtmelj love. 

10. Curses, like chickens, always come home to roost. 

11. As no roads are so rough as those whieh have just 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that have 
Just turned saints. 

12. True friendship is like sound health, the value of it 
is seldom known undl it is lost 

.Exercises. 

Let the student compare a man of integrily with a rocks 
mad show the circumstances of resemblance. 
Compare Life, with the Ocean. 
** Adversity, with a storm. 
^ Affluence, with a fountain. 
^ the life of man with the leaves oh the tree. 
** Death with the falling of the leaf. 
** Youth, with Spring. 
" Manhood, with Summer. 
^ Old age, with Autumn. 
** Death, with Winter. 
^ The reflection of light from the water, with the 

sparkling of the diamond. 
^ Wit and Humor with a volatile essence. 
^ The minds of the aged, with the tombs which 

they are approaching. 
* The style of two writers; one with a convex 

mirror, scattering the light, — the other with 

the concave speculum, concentrating the j^j^ 

to a focus. 
' Departing blessings to the flight of birdfu 



XLL 

ANTITHESIS. 



Antithesis is the counterpart of comparison, and is founded 
1 the contrast or opposition of two Ejects. By oontnMt, 



on 

11* 
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objects opposed to each other appear in a stronger light, and 
their peculiar beauties or defects appear in bold relief. 

Antitheses, like comparisons, most be subjected to some rules. Thej 
must take place between things of the same species. Substantives, attn 
bntes, qualities, faculties of the same kind, must be set in opposition. To 
eonstitnte an antithesis between a man and a lion, virtue and hunger, 
figure and color, would be to form a contrast where there is no opposi- 
tion. But to contrast one man with another, virtues with virtues, fig- 
ares with i&ffures, is pertinent and proper, because in these cases ihero 
must be stiumg opposition. 

Antithesis makes the most brilliant appearance in tiie delineation of 
eharacters, particularlv in history. The historian, in the performance of 
this delicate part of his task has a good opportunity for displaying his 
discernment and knowledge of human nature ; and of distinguishing Uiose 
nice shades by which virtues and vices run into one another. It is bj 
such colors only that a character can be strongly painted, and ontithesif 
is necessary to denote those distinctions. 

Antithesis, also, by placing subjects in contrast, prompts the judge 
ment ; and is therefore a very common figure in argumentative writing. 

Antithesis is also used with great advantage in descrintions or repre- 
sentations of the power and extent of a quality, as foliowb . 

**I can command the lightnings, — and am dust.'' 

Again. In the description of the power of the steam-en^e, a hite 
writer says : ** The trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pm or rend 
an oak, is as nothing to itl It can engrave a seal and crusn masses of 
obdurate metal before it, — draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as eossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, — ^^cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fiuy of the winds and waves." * 

Examples. 

1. Behold my servants shall eat^ but ye shall be hungry; 
behold my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty; behold 
my servants shall refatcey but ye shall be ashamed. 

2. ReUgion and Superstition^ contrasted. 

Beligion is the o£&pring of Truth and Love, and the parent 
of Benevolence, Hope and Joy. Superstiticm is the child of 

* The author of Lacon very jnntly remarks : " To extirpate antitfaeria 
from literature altogether, would be to destroy at one stroke about eiaht 
tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, now existing in the world. It is 
a figure capable not only of the greatest wit, but sometimes of the greatett 
hmat^i and sometimes of the greatest subUjiitj.'* 
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^vitjnienty and her chiliren are Fear and Sorrow. The 
larmer invites us to the moderate enjoyment of the world, 
and all its tranquil and rational pleasures. The latter teaches 
U3 onlj that man was bom to mourn and to be wretched. 
The foimer invites us to the contemplation of the variou3 
beauties ot the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the human race ; and proves to us that a world so exquis- 
itely framed could not be meant for the abode of misery and 
pain. The latcer exhorts us to retire from the world, to fly 
from the enchantments of social delight, and to consecrate the 
hours to solitary lamentation. The former teaches us that to 
enjoj the blessmgs sent by our benevolent Creator is virtue 
and obedience. The latter informs us that every enjoyment 
is an offence to the Deity, who is to be worshipped only by 
tho mortification of every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting 
«rercise of sighs and tears. 

S. Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dulL 
Strong without rage, without o'erfiowing, fulL 

4. Knowledge and Wisdom, far frcrm being one. 
Have ofl-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds. 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

5. An upright minister asks tokcU recommends a man ; a 
corrupt minister asks who recommends him. 

6. When the million applaud, you ask what harm joa 
have done ; when they censure you, what good. 

7. Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the 
merit ; but posterity will regard the merit rather tnan the man. 

8. Contrasted faults through all his manners reign. 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue, 
And ^3»in penance planning sins anew. 
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The student may now write a list of subjects in pain 
which can be presented in antithesis, and present one oi 
more of them accordingly. 



XLH. 

FABAIiLEL. 

A parallel, considered as a composition, is a kind of compai- 
ison made to exhibit the resemblance between two characters 
or writings, to show their conformity as it is continued through 
manj particulars, or in essential points. The parallel is 
SOTietimes diversified by antitheses, to show in a strong light 
the points of individoal distinction. 

Example 1</. 

PARALLEL BETWEEN POPE AND DRYDEN. 

Pope professed to have learned his poetiy from Drjden, whom, when- 
ever an opportunity was presented, he praised through his whole life 
with unvaried liberality, and perhaps his character may receive some 
Qlnstration if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding, and nicety of discernment, were not allotted 
in a less proportion to Dryden than to !Pope. The rectitude of Dryden's 
mind was sufficiently shown by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, 
and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But Dry- 
den never desired to apply all the judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased others he 
contented himself. He spent no time in struggles to rouse latent powers ; 
he never attempted to make that better which was already good, nor 
often to mend what he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he 
tells us, with very little consideration ; when occasion or necessity called 
upon him, he poured out what the present moment happened to supply 
and when once it had passed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for 
when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy; he desired to excel, and therefore al- 
ways endeavored to do his best ; he did not court the candor, but dared 
the judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, he 
showed none to himself. He exammed lines and words with minute and 
poncdlioos observation, and retouched every part with indefatigable dili- 
ffence, till he had left nothing to be foigiven. For this reason he kept 
lis pieces very long in his hands, while he considered and reconsidered 
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iheiii. The odIt poems whish can be sapposed to hvre been written with 
fluh regard to the times as might hasten tiieir pablication, were the two 
satires of Thirty-^isht ; of which Dodsley told me, that they were brongh* 
to him by the aathor, that they might be fiiirly copied. ** Every line,' 
said he, " was then written twice over ; I gave him a dean transcript 
which he sent some dme afterwards to me for the press, wiUi every line 
written twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care fbr his works ceased at theur publication, 
was not strictly true. His parental attention never abandoned them, 
what he found amiss in the first edition, he silentiy corrected in those 
that followed. He appears to have revised the lUad, and freed it ^m 
some of its impeifections ; and the Essay on Criticism received many im- 
provements after its first appearance. It will seldom be found tliat he 
altered without adding deamess, elegance, or vigor. Pope had perhaps 
the judgment of Dryden; but Ihyden certainly wanted me diligence of 
Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to Dryden, 
whose education was more scholastic, and who, before he became an au- 
tiior, had been allowed more time for study, with better means of infor- 
mation. His mind has a larger range, and he coUects his images and 
illustrations from a more extensive circumference of sdence. Dryden 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in hi<« local manners. 
Thenotionsof Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation, and 
those of Pope by minute attention. There is more dignity in the 
knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetiy was 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope 
did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The stj^leof Dr^enis 
eapridous and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Drydei 
obeys the motions of liis own mind, Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid, Pope 
is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural field, 
rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance of abun- 
dant vegetation; Pope's ia a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe^ and 
levelled b;^ the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet; that quality without 
which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; that energy which col- 
lects, combines, amplifies, and animates ; the supcriori^ must, with somf 
hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to. be inrerred, that of this 
poetical vigor Pope had only a littie, because Dryden had more ; fot 
every other writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope ; and even of 
Dryden it must be said, that if he has orighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. Dryden's performances were always hasty, either excited 
by some external occasion, or extCHrted by domestie necessity ; he com 
posed without consideration, and published without correction. What 
his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he 
sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulateall 
that study might produce, or chance might supply. If the flights of Dry- 
den, therefore, are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. If of 
Dryden's fire tiie blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, &nd Pope never falls be 
low it Dryden is read with freouent astonishment,- and Pope witft 
perpetual de%ht 
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This DaxiUel will, I hope, where it is well considered, be fomia jOil 
■ad if the reader should susDect me, as I suspect myself, of some pmal 
fondness for the memonr of Diyden, let him not too hastily condemn me 
for meditation and inqmry may, perhaps, show him the reasonableness of 
my determ * p^r ^ on - 

Example 2cL 

PARALLEL BETWEEN JAT AND HAMILTON. 

It were, indeed, a bold task to venture to draw into comparison the rela 
ere merits of Jay and Hamilton on the fame and fortunes of their country, 
— a bold task, — and yet, bold as it is. we feel impelled at least to venture 
" **" ' 1 nndoabtecUy TMir noAUe fratrum, " 



on opening it. They were nndoabtecUv par nobUe fratrum^ and yet not 
tvnn brothers, -^ pares sed wnpares^ — like, but unlike. In patriotic attach 
ment equal, for who would venture therein to assign to either the superi 
ority ? yet was that attachment, though equal in de^e, far different in 
kind ; with Hamilton it was a sentiment, with Jav a principle ; with Hamll 
ton, enthusiastic passion, with Jay, duty as well as love ; with Hamilton, 
patriotism was the paramount law, with Jay, a law sitb graviori lege. 
Either would have gone through fire and water to do his country service, 
and laid down freely his life for her safety, Hamilton with the roused cour 
age of a lion, Jay with the calm fearlessness of a man ; or, rather. Hamil 
ton's courage would have been that of a soldier, Jay's, that of a Christian 
Of the latter it might be troly said: 

*' Conflclence made him Arm, 
That boon eompanion. who her strong breastplate 
Buckles OB him, that roars no guilt within. 
And bids bim on, and fear not" 

In intellectual power, in depth, and grasp, and versatility of mind, as well 
as in all the snlendid and brilliant parts which captivate and adorn, Hamil- 
ton was greatVi not to say immeasurably. Jay's superior. In the calm and 
deeper wisdom of practical dntv,in the government of others, and still 
more in the government of himself, in seeing clearly the right, and following it 
whithersoever it led firmly, patiently, self-denyingly. Jay was again greatly 
if not immeasurably, Haxnilton's superior. In statesman-like tuent, Hamil 
ton's mind had in it more of " constructive " power. Jay's of " executive." 
Hamilton had gbmius. Jay had wisdom. We would have taken Hamilton 
to plan a government, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a court 
of law we would have Hamilton for our advocate, if our cause were gener 
ous, and Jay forjudge, if our cause were just. 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, we deem to shine brighter and far 
ther than Jay's, but we are not sure that it should be so, or rather we are 
quite sure tnat it should not. For, when we come to examine and compare 
meir relative coarse, and its bearing on the country and its fortunes, the 
reputation of Hamilton we find to so as far beyond his practical share m it, 
as Jay's falls short of his. Hamilton's civil official life was a brief and 
single, though brilliant one. Jay's numbered the years of a ^neration, and 
exhausted every department of diplomatic, civil, and judicial trust. In 
^elitv to their country, both were pure to their heart's core ; yet was 
Hamilton loved, perhaps, more than trusted^ and Jay trusted, perhaps, mora 
than loved. 

Such were they, we deem, fai differing, if not contrasted, noints of ohar 
•**®r. Their lives, too, when viewed firom a distance, standout in equally 
talking but much more painful contrast. Jay's, viewed as a whole, has in 
ttaeompleteiMagof parts suoh as a nioer erittc demands for the pufeotiOB 
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•f an epic poem, with its beginning of promiee, its heroic middle, and ill 
peacefnl end, and partaking, too, somewhat or the same cold statelinesa 
Boble, howerer, still, and glorious, and ever pointing, as snch poem does, to 
the stais. Hie iiw ad astro. The life of Uamilt^ on the other hand, 
broken and fragmentary, began in the darkness of romantic interest, nm 
mng on into the sympathy of a high passion, and at length breaking off in 
the midst, like some naif-told tale of sorrow, amid tears and blood, even as 
does the tiieme of the tragic poet. The name of Hamilton, therefore, was a 
name to conjure with ; that of Jay, to swear by. Hamilton had his frailties, 
arising out of passion, as tragic heroes have. Jay's name was faultless, ana 
his course passionless, as becomes the epic leader, and, in point of fact, was, 
while living, a name at which frailty blushed, and corruption trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly spealdng, came such dispari^ of the fate be* 
tween equals, the stricter morals, the happier life, the more peaceful death, 
to what can we trace it but to the healthful power of religion over the heart 
and conduct ? Was not this, we ask, the ruling secret ? Hamilton was a 
Christian in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we doubt not, on his dying 
bed; but Jay was a Christian, so far as man may judge, every day ana 
hour of his life. He had but one rule, the gospel of Christ ; in that he was 
nurtured, — ruled by that, through grace, he lived, — resting on that, in 
prayer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be objects of our highest sym 
pathetic admiration, yet, wim the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy, the lesson is given ** with pity and in fear." Kot so with that of 
Jay ; with him we walk fearless, as in the steps of one who was a Chsis 
TiAN as well as a patriot. 



Exercises. 

A Finllel between the Old and New Testament. 

„ between the writing of St. Paul and St John. 
„ The character of Napoleon and of Washington 
„ Lord Bacon and Sir baac Newton. 
„ The Profession of the Law and that of Divmity. 
„ The invention of the art of printing with the discoycfj of 
the application of steam to mechanical purposes. 



xLm. 

ALLEGORY 
Allegory * is a species of writing, in which one thing is ex* 

* I>r. Blair says, ''An allegory is a continued metaphor; as it is the 
representation cf one thing bv another that resembles it.'* And ::nder the 
head of m^phor he says, *' When the resemblance which is the foundation 
of this figure is lon^ dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circnm 
staMet, an allegcwy is produced instead of a metaphor.'* 
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pressed, and another is understood. The analogy is intended 
to be so obvious that the reader cannot miss the application ; 
but he is left to draw the proper conclusion for his own use. 

It is, for this reason, chiefly employed when a writer desires to com- 
municate some important intelli^nce or advice*, but is not nermitted, or 
does not wish, to deliver it in pl^n terms. It is also used for omamenti 
or to convey instruction, so as to interest the imagination, and flatter the 
milerstandrng, by giving the reader the appearance of instructing himself 

Allegories are of three kinds : first, those designed for or 
nament ; secondly, those designed for instruction ; and, thirdly, 
those intended both to adorn and instruct. In employing ^- 
legories, care must be taken that the phraseology be all figu- 
rative, and that the attributes of the primary and secondary 
object be not confounded and interchanged. 

Mxample 1«<.* 

PATIENCE, AN ALLEGORY. 

Patience was the child of Forbearance and Gentleness, and 
they lived in the town of Perseverance. When very young, 
she began to exercise that virtue which was afterwards 
named from her. She was a very extraordinsiry child, and 
it has ever been said of her, that she could work all thinga. 
She had an aunt called Adversity, who troubled her very 
much, but, it was observed, that the more she was subjected 
to the trials of this relation, the more brightly the lustre of 
her character shone forth ; for, while her unde. Prosperity 
was near her, she seemed to have no opportunity of exercis- 
ing her graces. She had a grandmother, (on her mother's 
side,) named Meekness, and she seemed to imbibe many of 

* This allegory was written by one of the pupils of the school under the 
charge of the author. It is presented just as it was written by the young 
lady, who, though but "just m her teens," has certainly sustained the figure 
throu£;faout in excellent " keeping,''* 

As instances of the allegory, which may be studied and imitated, may 
be mentioned, ** The Hill of Science," and, " The Journey <rf a Day, • 
Picture of Human Life," by Johnson ; " An Eastern Narrative," by Hawks 
worth, entitled. " No Life pleasing to God which is not useful to Man ; •' 
■* The Eightieth Psalm of David ; " No. 55 of the " Spectator ; " and * The 
Pilgrim's Progress," which is, perhaps, the longest fulegory eyer written. 
To these may be added a very recent little woric of Charles Dickons, on 
tiled, " A Christmas Carol," which cannot be too highly conmiendea for 
the moral lesson which it conveys. 
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the qualities of that excellent ladj. She also had a grand- 
father, Goodness, whose blood seemed to run in her veins in 
a large degree. All who lived in her neighborhood used to 
say, that she was the loveliest child they evei beheld. But, 
alUiough so much admired, she had no Pride about her, 
though Vanity, an old man living in the vicinity, used to lay 
a claim to relationship with her. She was very much troubled 
by his daughters, Selfconceit and Foolishness, but she never 
retorted in the least. Even they themselves could not say, 
that they had ever heard an angry word proceed from her 
lips, and, although they tried to disturb and ruffle her uniform 
good nature, they never could succeed so far, as even to be 
able to say, that she ever appeared to cherish a wrathful 
spirit. She had no Hatred about her, neither would she foster 
Spite or Malice in her innocent heart She made rapid ad- 
vances from day to day, in every good word and work, and 
her name even became a proverb among all who knew her. 
Mothers made her an example to their daughters, and fathers 
did not forget her when admonishing their sons. She became 
more beloved and respected every day of her life, by all, for 
no one could see her without admiring her for her many good 
qualities. She appeared to be compounded of all the qualities 
that adorn the female character, without the least mixture of 
anything bad. In due time she was married to a young 
gentleman, by the name of Longsuffering. Some of the most 
distinguished among her children were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Example 2d. 

THE EMPIBE OP POETRY. 
BY FONTKNELLE. 

rhia empire is a very large and populous conntry. It is divided, like 
eome of the countries on the continent, into the higher and lower regions. 
The upper region is inhabited by grave, melancholy and sullen people, who, 
like other mountameers, speak a language very different from that of the ia, 
habitants of the vaUeys. The trees m this part of the country are very 
talL having their tops among the clouds. Their horses are supenor to ttiose 
of Barbary, being fleeter than the winds. Their women are so beautiful ag 
to eclipse the star of day. , ,, , *_ ^^^ . . 

The great city which you see in the maps, beyond tho lofty mountains. 
is the capital of this proVince, and is called Epic. It is built on a sandy 
and ungrateful soil, which few take the trouble to cH*^^^J^.^I°®^engtii 
of the city is many days' journey, and it is otherwise o(^ a."'®*^™® extent. 
On leavmg its gatS, we always meet with men who are ^™fj*^® bother • 
rheroas, when we pass through Romance, whrch fornos the suburbs of 
12 
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Epio. and i« noh is htiger than the eity itself, we meet with groups of hamr 
people, whi ve hastening to the shrine of Hymen. The Mountains of 
Trageay are also in the prorince of Upper Poetry. They are veir steep, 
with dan^rons precipices : and, in conseqneoce, many of its people buila 
their habitations at the bottom of the hills, ana imagine themselves hL^h 
enough. There have been fomid on these mountains some very beautiful 
ruins of ancient cities; and, from time to time, the materials are oairied 
lower down to build new cities ; for they now never build nearly so higii as 
they seem to have done in former times. The Lower Poetary is very similar 
to the swamps of Holland. Burlesque is the capital, which is situated amidst 
stagnant pools. Princes speak there as if they had sprung from the dung 
hilL and all the inhabitants are buffoons from their birth. 

Comedy is a city which is built on a pleasant spot, but it is too near to 
burlesque, and its trade with this place has mudi degraded the mannen of 
its citizens. 

I beg that you will notice, on the map, those vast solitudes Which lie be 
tween Hish and Low Poetry, They are called the deserts of Common 
Sense. Inere is not a single city in the whole of this extensive country, 
and only a few cottages scattered at a distance from one another. The in- 
terior or the country is beautiful and fertile, but you need not wonder that 
there are so few who choose to reside in it ; for the entrance is very rugged 
on all sides ; the roads are narrow and difficult ; and there are seldom any 
guides to be found, who are capable of conducting strangers. 

Besides, this country borders on a province where every person prefers 
to remain, because it appears to be very acreeable. and saves the trouble of 
penetrating into the Deserts of Common Sense. It is the Province of False 
Thoughts. Here we always tread on flowers, -r- every thing seems enchant- 
ing, sut its g[reatest inconvenienoe is, that the ground is not solid ; the 
foot is always sinking in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy is 
the Capital. Here the people do nothing but complain ; but it is said that 
they find a pleasure in tneir complaints. The city is surrounded with 
woods and rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, making them the con 
fidants of his secrets ; of the discovery of which he is so much afraid, that 
he often conjures those woods and rocks never to betray them. 

The Empire of Poetry is watered by two rivers. One is the River Bhyme. 
which has its source at the foot of the Mountams of Beverie. The tons or 
some of these mountains are so elevated, that they pierce the clouds. Those 
are called the Points of Sublime Thought. Many climb there by extraor- 
dinary efforts ; but almost the whole tumble down again, and excite, by 
their fall, the ridicule of those who admired them at first without knowing 
why. There are laree platforms, almost at the bottom of these mountains, 
which are called the Terraces of Low Thonehts. There are always a great 
number of people walking upon them. At me end of these terraces ore the 
Caverns ot Deep Beverie. Those who descend into them do so insensibly; 
being so much enwrapt in their meditations, that they enter the caverns be- 
fore they are aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the dif 
ficulty of getting out again could scarcely be believed by those who have 
not been there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking 
in easy paths, which are termed the Paths of Natural Thoup^hts; and these 
ffentlemen rimcule, equally, those who try to scale the Pomts of Sublime 
Thouj^ts, as well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They would 
DC in the right, if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of Natural 
Thoughts ; but they fall almost instantly into a snare, by entering into a splen 
did palace, which is at a very little distance. It is the Palace of Badina^ 
Scarcely have thw entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which 
they formerly had. they dwell upon such only as are mean and vulgar. 
Those, however, who never abandon the Paths of Natural ThoughU, are the 
most rational of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and theif 
thoughts are never at variance with sound judgment. 
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Besides tl&A Biver Rhyme, whioh I have described as issoiiig fWnii the ftot 
of the moanfcaidfl, there is another called the River of Reason. These two 
rivers are at a great distance from one another, and, as they have a very 
different course, they eonld not be made to commnnioate, except by canals, 
which would cost a great deal of labor. For these canals of communication 
eonld not be formed at all places, because there is only one part of the 
River Rhyme which is in the neighborhood of the River Ifeason, and hence 
many cities situated on the Rh3rme, such as Roundelay and Ballad, could 
have no commerce with the Reason, whatever pains might be tiUcen for 
that purpose. Further, it would be necessary that these canals should 
cross the Deserts of Common Sense, as you will see by the map ; and that 
it is almost an unknown coxmtrv. The Rhyme is a large nver, whose 
ooune is crooked and unequal, and, on account of its numerous falls, it is 
extremely difficult to navimte. On the contrary, the Reason is very 
straight and regular, but it does not carry vessels or every burthen. 

There is, in Uie Land of Poetary.a very obscure forest, where the rays of 
the sun never enter. It is the forest of Bombast. The trees are close, 
spreading, and twined into each other. The forest is so ancient, that it has 
become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there is no probability 
that the ground will ever be cleared. A few steps into this forest and we 
lose our road without dreaming tliat we have gone astray. It is Aill of im 
perceptible labyrinths, from which no one ever returns. The Reason is lost 
m this forest 

The extensive province of Imitation ib very sterile. It produces nothing. 
The inhabitants are extremely poor, and are obbged to glean in die richer 
fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some even make fortunes by this 
beggarly occupation. The Empire of Poetry is very cold towards the north, 
and. consequently, this quarter is the most populous. There are the cities 
of Anagram ana Acrostic, with several others of a similar description. 
Finally, in that sea which bounds the States of Poetry, there is the Island 
of Satire, surrounded with bitter waves. The salt from the water is very 
strone and dark colored. The ^ater part of the brooks of this Island re- 
semble the Nile in this, that their sources are unknown ; but it is particu- 
larly remarkable, that there is not one of them whose waters are fresh. A 
part of the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles. The French term 
It L'Arcbipel des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are well acquainted with 
tliose islands. Nature seems to have thrown them up in si>ort, as she did 
those of the iEgean Sea. The principal islands are the Madrigal, the Song, 
and the Impromptu. No lands con do lighter than those islands, for they 
float upon ue waters. 

Example M. 

Ahummmg buxl once met a butterfly, and behig pleased with thebeau^ 
Of its person and the glory of its wings, made an offer of perpetual friend 
•hip. 

I cannot think of it, was the reply, as you once spumed me, and called 
<ne a drawling dolt. 

Impossible, cried the humming bird ; I always entertained the highest 
lespect for such beautiful creatures as you. Perhaps you do now, said the 
other : but, when you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let mc give you 
this piece of advice : Never insult the humble, as they may one day booomo 
your superiors. 

Mjcercises. 
What fubject can be illnstrated by an allegoiy irith the foUowiog 
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WmIv.— A hill with mnltittiles ascending. 

The temptations assailing those who are endeayormg to aseend it 

Th« temple on the top of the hiU. 

Thf failure of many who attempt to reach it. 

The labors of those who do finally succeed — tlieur anoceas and hay 

• piness. 

What sabject, by an allegory with the following ? 

Aids. — A wide sea or ocean. 

Vessels of various kinds variously decked. 

Their similar destination for the same port 

The various objects of their several pursuits on the voyage- 

The straight and direct course kept by 0°^ single vesseL 

The wreck or capture, or distress of the odier vessels. 

The safe arrival of the vessel which kept the direct ccmrse. 

What subject by an allegory with the following ? 

At€L\ — A foot race. 

The preparations of the competitors. 
The rewards offered to the victors. 
The influence of those rewards on their exertions. 
The course of the unsuccessful competitors. 
The success of the victorious one, and the modes in which it w«f 
obtained. 



XLIV. 
APOLOGUE AND FABLE. 

An apologue is a sort of allegorical fiction^ from which u 
separate meaning or moral lesson may be drawn. It is, in 
fact, but another name for a fable, in which animals, vegeta- 
bles, stocks and stones, speak and act as monitors to mankind. 

An apologue, or fable, differs from a tale, in being written expressly 
for the sake of the moraL If there be no moral, there is no fable * 

A parable is a fable, but is more generally used to denominate those 
allegorical tales in Scripture, which were inoxxluced for the purpose of 
illustrating some truth to which they have a similitude. Sach is that of 
" The Prodigal Son," « The Sower," " The Ten Virgins." 

* The word/oAfo is used here in a confined sense, for, generally speaking 
ail literary fabrications are fables. There are few modem fables that are 
sufficiently concise. Those of Gay often lengthen into tales, or lose t*^ — 
telves ia allegory. 
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An apol3g:Qe diffen from apwable in this : the panble is drawn from 
CTents which pass among mankind, and is therefore supported bj proba- 
bOir^; an apologue may be founded on supposed actions of brutes, or 
iwanimnf^^ thi^s, and therefore does not require to be supported by 
probability, i&op's ** Fables " are good examples of apologues. ' 



be a small head, than a great foot" * 



▲POLOGUE. 

know how much "better it is to 



Sicfly addressed Neptune praymg to be rejomed to Italy: "You an 
foolish/* answered the god, ** if you do not ] 



The Belly and the Mattien. 

In former days, when the Belly and the other parts of the body enjoyed 
flie foculty of speech, and had separate views and designs of their own. 
each part, it seems, in particular for himself and in the name of the 
whole, took exceptions at the conduct of the Belly, and were resolved to 

rat him supplies no longer. They said they thought it very haxd, that 
should leietd an idle, good-for-nothing life, spending and squandering 
away upon his ungodly self all the fruits of their labor ; and that, in short, 
they were resolved for the future to strike off his allowance and let him 
shift for himself as well as he could. The Hands protested that they 
would not lift up a Finger to keep him firom starving ; and the Month 
wished he might never speak again, if he took the least, bit of nourish- 
ment for him as long as he lived ; " and," said the Teeth, " may we be 
rotted, if ever we chew a morsel for him for the future." This solemn 
league and covenant was kept as long as any thing of that kjnd can be 
kept ; which was until each of the rebel members pined away to skin 
and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then they found &ere was 
no doing without the Belly, and that, as idle and insignificant as he 
seemed, he contributed as much to the maintenance and welfare of the 
other parts, as they did to his. 

AppUcatioiiy or Moral. 

This fable was related by Menenius Agrippa to the Romans, when 
they revolted against their rulers. It is easy to see ho^ the fable was 
applied, for, if the branches and members of a community refuse the 
government that aid which its necessities require, the whole must per> 
ish together. Every man's enjoyment of the products of his own daily 
labor depends upon the government's being maintained in a condition 

* Italy, in its shape, resembles a boot. The point in this apoloflne ooa 
■ijt« in the allusion to the form of the countiy. 

.12* 
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to defend and Becnre him in it The fable will apply with equal force 
to the mnrmurs of the poor against Uie rich* If there were no rich to 
eonsnme the products of the labors of the poor, none bv whom public 
charity might ^ keep her channels full,'' the poor would aerive but litt^ 
fruit noBi their labor. 



XLV. 
BIDDLE, OB ENIGMA 

An enigma, or riddle, is an obscure speech, or saying, in 
a kind of allegorical form, and written either in prose or 
vorse, designed to exercise the mind in discovering a hidden 
meaning ; or, it is a dark saying, in which some known thing 
is concealed under obscure language which is proposed to be 
guessed. 

JSxctmpIe. 

'T was whispered in heaven, 't was muttered in hell, 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell : 
On the confines of earth 't was permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed, 
'T will be found in the sphere, when *t is riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
'T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death ; 
It presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health. 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
Without it the soldier, ihe seaman, may roam. 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found* 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned * 
T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
T will make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower, 
Or breathe on it softly, — it dies in an hour. * 

• The thhig dessribed or hidden in this enigma, and which it propoaad 
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Conipari80iif» proTerbial speeches, paraUes, and fkbles, may be easit j 
MDTerted the one into the other. Thus, " The miser is like toe dog in 
&e manger, who would neither eat the hay himself, nor suffer the hun- 
CTy ox CO cat it" This comparison may be converted into a fable as 
follows : " A dog was lying upon a manger full of hay. An ox, being 
hungry, came near, and offered to eat of the hay ; but the envious, ill- 
natured cur, getting up and snarling at him, would not sniffer him to 
touch it Upon wMch, the ox in the bitterness of his heart, exclaimed, 
A curse lio^ht on thee, for a malicious wretch, who will neilber eat the 
bay thyself, nor su£^r others who are hungry to do it*' A proverb may 
be extracted from this fiible: " The envious man distresses himself in 
tiio consideration of the prosperity of others." 



XLYI. 
CHARADE.* 

A charade is a syllabic enigma ; that is, an enigma, the 
fiubject of which is a name or word, that is proposed for 



to be guessed, is the letter H, The letter M is concealed in the followioc 
Latin enigma by an unknown author of very ancient date : 
'* Ego sum principium mundi et finis seculomm ; 
"Egq sum trinus et unus, et tamen non simi Deus." 
The letter E is thus enigmatically described : 
" The beginning of eternity, 
The end of time and space, 
The beginning of every end. 
And the end of every place." 
fhe celebrated rfddle of the Sphinx, in classic story, was this: " What 
animal walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening?" 

The answer is JMJrw, who, in infancy or the morning of life, walks or 
creeps on his hands and feet, at the noon of life he walks erect, and in the 
evening of his days, or in old age, supports his infirmities on a staff*. 

* Nearly allied to the enigma and charade are the rebus, the paronomasia 
or pun, and the " low conundrum." [ See Catachrens.] They are mere 
plays upon words, and are scarcely worthy of consideration among the de- 
partments of grave composition. The Ftebus approaches, or rather is, in 
fact, picture writing, or a representation of words by things It is an enig 
matical representation of some name, by using figures or pictures instead 
of words. The word is from the Latin language, and literally simiifies, if 
things. Thus a gallant in love with a woman named Bose Hill, painted 
on the border of his gown a rose, a hill, an eye, Cupid or Love, and a weU^ 
which leads " Base iHxU I love taeU.'* On a monumental tablet in thVi 
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discovery from an enigmatical description of its several syl 
fables, taken separately, as so many individual words, an^ 
afterwards combined. A charade may be in prose or verse. 

vicixiity, erected for a family of the name of Veusoi, there is the represen- 
tatiou of a vas4 or eup (in Latin, vaa), and the sun (in Latim sol), thna 
forming the name ** VassoL** This is similar to one form of the hieroglyph 
ios of the ancient Egyptians* 

The Paronomasia, or Pnn, is a verbal allusion in oonseqnenoe of words 
of similar sonnd, or of the same orthography, having different meanings; 
or it !a an expression in which two different applications of a word present 
an odd or ladicrouB idea. It is gene -ally esteemed a low species of wit. 
Thus, man having a tall wife named Experience observed that ** He had 
by lon^ experience proved the blessings of a married life.** Another hav- 
ing unrertaken to make a pun upon any given suiject, when it was pro- 
posed taat he shoald make one on the King, replied, that " the King is not 
a sulyect. That Majesty ^ if stripped of its externals, wonld remain a Jest." 

Pnns are sometimes expressed in versS. and appear among collections of 
Epigrams. (See E^ngram,) For example, 

" I cannot move," yon clamorous beggar cries, 
" Nor sit, nor stand ; " if he says true,lie lies* 



Again: 



When dressed for the evening, the girls now-a-days 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave ; 
Nor blame them ; for what is an evemnjg dress 
But a dress that is suited for Eoe ? 



Conundrums are the lowest species of verbal witticisms, and are in general 
a mere play rpon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion. They are generally expressed in the form of a question, with an an- 
swer. Thus - when is a ship not a ship ? Answer. When it is a^^ound, 
or when it is a^fioaz. When is a door not a door ? Answer. When it is 
''ik-jair. What part of an animal is his elegy? Answer. His LEG. If 
you were in an upper chamber of a house on fire, and the stairs were a way, 
how would you get down ? Answer. By the stairs. If a demon had lost 
his tail, where would he go to have it replaced ? Answer. To the place 
where they retail bad spirits. If a hungry man, on coming home to dinner, 
should find nothing but a beet on the table, what common exclamation 
would he utter ? Answer. That beat *s all. 

Such plays upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa> 
tion. however they may amuse a vacant hour, or exercise the ingenuity 
of those to whom they are proposed, can be considered in no other light 
than as undignified, not to say childish diversions. 

Of the same character may those witticisms be considered, commonlr 
denominated jests and Jokes. It would be futile to attempt specimens ox 
either of these kinds ofpleasantries. They are so various in their nature, 
that no specimens can be given, which would convey any thing like a clear 
idea of their ^neral character. It may be sufficient to observe, in general, 
that the Jest is directed at the object ; the joke is practised with the person, 
or on the person. One attem|>ts to make a thing laughable, or ridiculous, 
oy jestlne about it, or treating it in a jesting manner; one attempts lo ex 
cite good humor in others, or indulge it in one*s self by joking with them. 
Jests are therefore seldom narmless ; jokes are frequently allowable. Noth 
ing is more easy to be made, nor more contemptible when made, than a 
lest upon a serious or sacred subject " Ne hide eum saeris,** is a maxixB 
which cannot be too Atrongly impressed on every speaker and writer. 
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Examplu. 

Idjjirsty if you do, will increase, 
Mj second will keep jou from heaveiiy 
Mj wltole^ sach is humaa caprice, 
Is seldomer taken than given. 
Answer, ad-vice. 

What is that which God never sees, kings see but seldomi 

which we see every day ? 
Answer, an equoL 



XLvn. 

HYPERBOLE. 

A writer, under the influence of strong excitement, some- 
times uses extravagant expressions, which he does not intend 
Bball be taken literally. Such expressions are called 
hyperbole. 

Example Ist, 

A rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory from the field, 
That rocked her ancient mountains. 

JSxaTnple 2d, 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot^ 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my teait. 
And quench its fiery indignation. 
Even in the matter of nune innocence. 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust, ' 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

ExamfpU Sd. 

I found her on the fioor 
En all the storm of grief, yet beaulafo^ 
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Pouring out tears at such a lavish rate, 

That, were the world on fire, thej might have dxx>wned 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mightj ruin.* 

JExampU AtL 

There has not been a sound to-day, 

To break the calm of nature. 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 

Of life, or living creature ; — 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird. 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 

Mcample bth. 

And there are many other things which Jesus did, thf 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose thai 
even the world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written. — [#SjP. JohtCs Gotpely last verse.^ 

Hyperbole or Exaggeration is a remarkable feature of 
Eastern poetry. Mr. Moore, in his LaUa Rookh^ has some 
extravagant instances, which may be pardoned in that work, 
written as it was in imitation of the Eastern style, but they 
should not be exhibited as objects of imitation. The following 
is one of the instances from Lalla Rookh : 

" Yet, one relief this glance of former years 
Brought, mingled with its pain, tears, floods of t'^ars, 
Lone'frozen at her heart, bnt now like rills 
Let loose in Spring time from the snowy hiUs, 
And gashing warm, after a sleep of frost, 
Throagh vaUeys where their flow had long been lost** 

Hyperbole ought to be very carefully as well as sparingly 
used ; for it is requisite that the mind of the hearer, as weU 
as that of the speaker, should be strongly excited, else it 
degenerates into Bombast. It is usually the flash of an over- 
heated imagination, and is seldom consistent with the cold 
canons of criticism. — [#See Booth's Principles^ p. 138.] 

* The reverse of Hyperbole or Exaggeration, Is Liptotes or Diminution, 
which is a figore by wnich, in seeming t) lessen, we increa.«e the force of 
the expression. Thus, when we say, ^ The man is no foci,** we are ander- 
stood to assert that he is wise. **! cannot praise snoh condnct,*' meana 
that I despise It. 



f 
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XLVHL, 
APOSTBOPHE. 

Apoetrophe is the turning off from the regular ccNiTse of 
iihe subject, to address some person or thing, real or imagin 
arj, living or dead. 

Apostrophe is generally used to address living objects that are abaenti 
— or dead objects with which we were familiar while they were in life. 
Some of its boldest efforts, however, exhaust the essence of personification, 
and call up and address the inanimate objects of nature. 

Apostrophes addressed to the imawmalion are frequently extended to a 
considerable length; while those addressed to the passions must be short 
to correspond with the frame of the mind in which they are made. 

Example \si 

APOSTROPHE OF PASSION. 

Oh pardon me, thon piece of bleeding earth. 
That I am meek aud gentle with tl^ batchers I 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

Example 2d, 

APOSTBOPHE OF IMAGINATION.* 

O thou Parnassus ! whom I now survey, 

Not in the phrensj of a dreamer's eye. 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay. 

But sparing, snow-dad, through thy native sl^. 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 
What marvel that I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims, passing by, 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Tb )ugh from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave her 

^ving. 

« This Apostrophe is the production of Lord Byron, who has also presented 
mother smendid example of the same kind, in his Apostrophe to the Ocean. 
Our own Percival, in his Apostrophe to the Sun, aitbrds another example, 
which would do honor to the literature of any age or aatioa. 
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It may be remarked, that apostrophe is, on the whole, a figure too pas- 
fkmate to gain much admittance into any species of oomposition, ezoepl 
poetry and oratory. 



XLIX 
INTERROGATION. 

The unfigured and literal use of interrogation is to ask a 
question ; but when men are strongly moved, they naturally 
put into the form of a question whatever they would afi&rm or 
deny with great earnestness. Thus: Canst thou draw out 
Leviathan with a hook, or his tongue with a cord that thou 
lettest down.* — He that planted the ear, shall he not hear. 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse. It may be used to ronse 
and waken the hearers — sometimes to command with great emphasis, 
and sometimes to denote plaintive passion. Cicero uses it with great 
effect in his oration against Cataline, which he thus commences : 

" How long Cataline will you abuse our patience ? Do you not per- 
ceive that your designs are discovered ? " &c 

Example. 

Can storied um, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Csn honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 



L. 

REPETITION. 

Bepetition seizes some emphatical word, or phrase, and, to 
mark its importance, makes it recur frequentlj in the same 

* The book of Job abounds in beaatiful inBtaocM of this flpira. 
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le&tence. It is significant of oontraAt and energy. It also 
marks paasioiiy which wishes to dwell on the object bj whidi 
itisexcifcecL 

JExample 1st. 

^ Weep not, oh Love I" she cries, ^to see me bleed-— 
Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 
Heaven's i>eaoe commiserate; for scarce I heed 
These wounds ; — jet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 

Example 2d. 

B J foreign hands thy dying eyes were dosed. 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs cemposed. 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned. 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned. 

ExanqiU Bd, 

He sung Darius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fidlen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallenfrom his high estate, and weltering in his blood. 



LL 



EXCLAMATION. 



fckalamatioDS are the effect of strong emotions of the mind; 
Midi as surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

Excanple 1st, 

Oh Liberty I oh sound once deligbtful to every Roman ear 
Oh sacred privilege of Roman citizenship I — onoe sacred, now 
trampled upon. 

13 
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Example 2d. 

Oh time ! time ! it is fit thou shouldst thus strike > thy mur* 
derer to the heart I How art thou fled forever 1 A month ! 
Oh for a single week I I ask not for years ! though an ago 
were too little for the much I have t6 do 1 



LIL 

VISION. 



Vision, another figure of speech, proper only in animated 
and warm compositions, is produced, when, instead of relating 
something that is past, we use the present tense of the verb, 
and describe the action or event as actually now in sight 

In tragedy, yision is the language of the most violent passir^i. which 
conjures up spectres, and approaches to insanity. 

Example IsU 

[Cicero, in his fourth oration against Cataline, pictures to his mind the 
consummation of the conspiracy, as follows : J 

I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. 
The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, whiles 
with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

Example 2d. 

Methought I heard a a voice 

Cry, Sleep no more I Macbeth doth murder sleep« 

Example 3d. 

Avaunt and quit my sight! 
Let the earth hide thee ; thy bones are marrowleap^t 
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Thj blood is cold ; then hast no speculatioa 
In those ejes which thou dost stare with. 
Hence, horrible shadow ; unreal mockery, henoe I 



UBL 

CLMAX 



Climax consists in an artM exaggeration of all the dream* 
stances of some object or action, which we wi ih to place in a 
strong light. It operates bj a gradual rise of one drenm- 
Btance above another, till our idea is raised to the highest 
pitch. 

A speaker makes an assertion whidi he feels is not strong enongh for 
his thought ; — he adds another, and another, until he reaches that point 
whic^ h& mind contemplates to be sitfficientlj expressive ; and then tht 
dimax (or cUmbuig) ends. 

Eacamfph \st. 

Boisterous in speech, in action prompt and bold, 
He bujs, he sells, he steals, he kills for gold. 

Example 2d. 

[The following is part of an address, in the case of a woman who was 
accused of murdering ner own child.] 

Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain another; if an adversary had 
killed his opposer j or a woman occasioned the death of her enem v ; even 
these criminals woald have been capitally punished by the Cornelian law. 
But, if this guiltless infant, who could make no enemy, had been mur- 
dered by its own nurse ; what punishment would not the mother have 
demanded 1 With what cries and exclamations would she have stunned 
your ears ? What shall we say, then, when a woman, guilty of homicide ; 
a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature detestable ; in a 
woman prodigious ; in a mother incredible*, and perpetrated against one, 
whose age called for compassion ; whose near relation claimed affbctiOB ; 
and whose innocence deserved the highest favor ? "i^ 

* Such regular Clunaxes, however, thong^ they have great heanty, tbI 
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JExan^le BtL 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palanii. 
The solemn temple, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

JSxample 4tlu 

When we have practised good actions awhile they become easy; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them : and when they 
please us, we do tnem frequently; and by frequency of acts they grow 
into a habit 

JSxample 6th, 

And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, vinae; and to 
virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance^ 
patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity 

ExarnpU ^tk. 

It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is ihe height of gsSt 
to scourge bun ; little less than parricide to put him to death ; what name^ 
then, shw I give to the act of crucifying him ? 

at the same time have the appearance of art and study; and, therefor^ 
though they may be admitted into formal harangues, yet they are not Una 
language of passion, which seldom proceeds by steps so*regular. 
* Climax and Antithesis are sometimes united, as in the following 

"ExamipU* 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be aneels, angels would be gods; 
Aspmng to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebeL 

Climax is neariy related to Hyperbole, and differs from it chiefly in degre«i 
The purpose of Hyperbole is to exalt our conceptions beyond the truth\ of 
Climax, to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by a series of circnmstances, 
ascending one above another in respect of importance, and all pointing to- 
ward the same object This figure, when properly introduced and displayed, 
affords a very sensible pleasure. It accords with our disposition to enlarge 
our conceptions of any object that we contemplate ; it affords a gratiflcatioii 
•frailar to what we receive on ascending an eminence, situated hi the centra 
of a rich and varied landscape, where every step we proceed pnaanta • 
gn^dsr aad more extensive proapect 
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LIV. 
ANTICLIMAX. 

The descent from great things to small is termed anti* 
elimaz. It is the opposite of climax, and is fomid pzincipallj 
in ludicrous oon^KMddons. 

Excanples, 

1. And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar. 

2« Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received our joke. 



LV. 

ALLUSION. 

Allusion is that figure by which some word or phrase m a 
sentence calls to mind, as if acddentallj, another similar or 
analogous subject 

'. AUnsions, though difTerent in form from comparisons, are of the same 
natore, and their introdaction depends on similar principles, Like com- 
parisons, they are illustratiye, and give ns pleasure from the discovery of 
unexpected resemblances, or coincidences of thousht or exi>ression. In 
making allusions, care should always be taken, mat what is alluded to 
should be generally known.* 

Examples. 

1. Ton cannot be to them " Vich Ian Vohr," and thesf^ 



« The student who would see this figure beautifully illustrated, is ra 
bired to Newman's Bhetorio. 
13* 



\ 
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thi^e magic words are the only ^ open sesame ** to their feel* 
ings and sympathies. 

[Here the words "awcti sesams^* recall to mind the charm by which the 
robbon' dungeon, in tne Arabian tale, * was opened.] 

2. There are many religionists of the present day who 
make it^ their shibboleth to be able to tell the precise moment 
when the heart was converted to Grod. t 

3. I Was surrounded with difficulties, and possessed no clue 
by which 1 could effect my escape. { 

JExercises may readily be framed by the student who attentively con 
liders tiie close romblance of this figure to Simile or Comparison.] 



LVL 

IRONY. 



Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense 
contrary to that which the writer or speaker means to convey, 
as when we say of one unskilled in grammar, " Admirable 
grammarian ! " 

When irony is so strong as to be termed bitter or cutting, 
it is Sarcasm. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar 
manner; it consists in laughing at an individual, under the 
disguise of appealing to praise or speak well of him. 

The proper subjects of irony are vices and follies of all kinds ; and this 
mode of exposing tliem is often more effectual than serious reasoning. 
The figure is, however, sometimes used on the most solemn occasions, M 
will be seen by the following : 

Example IsU 

Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pur- 



« The Forty Thieves. 

t See the Book of Judges, chapter xii., verses 5, 6. 

X See the Rt<»ry of Artadnjiy in Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. In the 
use of tills figure (Allusion), it may be observed that the subject to which 
ftllusion is mode, should be readily paraei red, and that it recompense, by its 
beauty or its utility, the digression necessarily made in introducing it 
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gaiDgy or lie is on a journey, or peradventure hd deepeih, and 
must be awakened. 
See 1 Kings, chapter xviiL, verse 27. 

Example 2d. 

And Job answered and said, No doubt je are the people, 
and wisdom shall die with jou. 

Example of Sarcasm. 

hoL Ihc n«me of common sense, why should the Duke of 
Bedlord think ^hat none but of the House of Russell are en- 
titled to the favor of the crown ? Why should he imagine, 
that no king of En<>Iand has been capable of judging of merit 
but King Henry the Eighth ? Indeed, he will pardon me ; 
he is a little mistaken : jII virtue did not end in the first Earl 
of Bedford ; all discemiiijnt did not lose its vision when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the dis- 
proportion between merit add reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiry into the origin of his fortune. They will re- 
gard with much more satisfaction, as he will contemplate with 
infinitely more advantage,* whatever his pedigree has been 
dulcified, by an exposure to the influence of heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture 
of the spring. It is little to be doubted, that several of his 
forefathers, in that long series, have degenerated into honor 
and virtue. 



Lvm. 

ALLITERATION. 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the begitt- 
ning of two or more words immediately succeeding each other^ 
or at short intervals ; as, bug-bear, sea-sick, and the / and g 
in the following/ line : 

Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green. 
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And die / in the following : Lore Jangbs at locksmiths. 

The rBtmn of such aoondt, if not too fre<|Qent, Is ameable to the tmt 
becanaethe raoceoding impranion is made with less emHrt than that whicl! 
nreoedes. 

Alliteration, as well as rhyme, is useful as an aid to the 
memory. Hence proverbs have generally one or the other 
and sometimes both of these auxiliaries. Thus : 

Birds of a feat^pr 

Flock together. 

Fast bind, 

Fast find. 

The following are remarkable instances of allitaratioa: 

The lordly lion leayes his lonely liur. 

Begot by batchers, but by oishops bred. 
How high his honor holds nis haughty head. 

How sweetly slow the liquid lay 
In holy hallelujahs rose ! 

Let lords and ladies laugh and sing 
As loudly and as li^t ; 
We beggars, too, can dance and fling 
Dull care a distant fli^t 

Approach, thou, like the ragged Bussian- bear, 
Tne anned rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, &o. 

Bound rugged rocks, rude, ragged rascals ran. 

Lean liquid lays, like lightly lulling lakes, &o. 

rhese instances are not presented as models for imitation, but rather aa 
exemplifications of the meaning of the term alliteration. It will be suffi 
eient to observe, that alliterations at the present day have fallen into disre 
pnte ; and with good reason, lest the writer in pursuit of them shor*-* *~- 
tempted to sacrifice sense to sound. OccasionaUy introduced, and sp 



pnte ; and with good reason, lest the writer in pursuit of them should be 
tempted to sacrifice sense to sound. OccasionaUy introduced, and sparing- 
ly used, they are not perhaps obnoxious to strong objections. Karnes, m 
his ** Elements of Criticism," sa3rs : '* Where two ideas are so connected as 
to require only a copulative, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the words 
that express these ideas, were it even so slight as where both hegin with the 
Mome letter. Thus : * The peacock, in all his pride, does not display half 
the color that appears m the garments of a British laay when she is dressed 
either for a ball, or a birth^day.^-^ Spectator , No. 265. Again : ' Had not my 
ioff of a steward run away as he did, without makine up his accounts, ] 
haa still been immersed in sin and eeacoaU-^Bidj No. S30. 
" * My life's companion, and my bosom friend, 

One faith, one fame, one fate shall both attend.' " # 

As fbUowliiff Is presented as a Utersiy onrloilty : 

ALPHABETICAL ALLITESATIOir. 

xm Bcnon sua vovmixiiT GBuuKAxiur 

Americant arrmyed and srmed attend ; 
Bselda iMttaUona bold, brtgbt beaattes ttleod. 
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Exerciseti, 

Ths shtdmt nun (ham^ tha terms in thifiUoumg eijinttiaa, » m to prw 
mtdimtkmem^auUeratiofL A wndoftmilarfnmimginagyin 
tr $mUneey be substituted, so as to exemplify thsfyurt, 

' The royal lion. 
TheBongsoflovet 
The pride of the sons of kmgs. 
One belief, one fame, one destiny shall attend both. 
The flowinji lays. 
How the bnliiant lake shines. 
His proud head shall bow. 
The deceitfol tiger. 
The heedful cat 
He forsakes his solitaxy lair. 
By roysd prelates commended. 
In sataea hallelujahs listened to. 
Let noblemen and high-bom ladies laugh and sing. 
' Birds of the same plumage assemble together. 
The falling towers with curling ivy bound. 
Tet would the village commend my wondrous power. 
And the blithe grandsire skilled in gesticlora 
Has frisked beneath the load of fonrsoore^ 



Lvm. 

PAKAPHRASE OB EXPLANATION. 

Il pcBTOiphnue is an explanation of some maxim or paasagfi 
fai a book in 2k more dear and ample manner than is ex 

clergy, citizens eonglomenite,^ 



Detesthig despota, —daring deeds debate. 
Eaeb eye emblaxoned ensigns entertain,— 
Floarisning firom fiur, — fan freedom*s flame. 
Gnards greeting guards grown grey, — guest greetHiff 
Higli.inmded heroes, liither, homeward, haste; 
Ingenuous J uniors join in Jubilee, . _ • 

Kith kenning kin, - kind knowing kindred key. 
Iio, lengthened lines lend Liberty liege lore, 
Vixed masses marshalled, MoMmentmard voat^ 
Note noble navies near ; — no noTel notion ; 
0(t, our oppressors OTcrawed old Ocean ; 
Presumptuous princes, pristine patriots, P«*«d, 
Queen *8 quarrel questing quotas, quondam, qoauM 
Bebellion reused, revoltmg ramparto rose, 
Btout spirits, niitlng senrfie soldiers, strore. 

These thfffllng themes, to thousands truly trfd, 
Vtarpers* unjust usages anA>ld. , , ... 
Ttetorloos vassals, vauntlngs vatady Ts tted . 
tniMra, whJliliica, Webster, waxllka WaxrM, 



%ss.^i^; 
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pressed in the words of the aathor. It is in fact a translatioii 
of the author's meaning into simpler language, accompanied 
with such explanations as will serve to render the passage 
easily intelligible. The author's words, therefore, are not so 
strictly followed as his sense. 

Maxims, proverbs,')!' and texts of Scriptare often contain much mean 
Ing in few words. To present them in a clear light, and to explain them 
in all their bearings, is the province of the preacher and the didactks 
writer; who thus (^Us in the paraphrase to their aid for the benefit of 
illnstration. 

Example 1st, 

"iV« svtor ultra crepidam^* 

"Let not the shoemaker go beyond his lasf These were 
the words of Apelles to a Crispin, (a shoemaker) who 
properly found fault with an iU-painted slipper in one of the 
pictures of Apelles ; but, ascending to other parts, betrayed 
the grossest ignorance. The proverb implies that no man 
should pass his opinion in a province of art, where he is 
without a qualification. 

JExample 2d. 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, stripped the statue of Jupi- 
ter of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, 
saying, Grold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer, 
— It behoves us to take care of Jupiter. From this incident 
we see that the first consideration with a knave, is how to 
help himself, and the second, how to do it with an appearance 
of helping others. 

Example Sd, 
A Scottish proverb says, " Cocks are free of horse-corn." 
This saying implies that people are liberal or profuse of what 
belongs to another. 

Example 4tk, 
Use a cat to the chum, and she will call it custom. This 

* A proverb is a short sentence, expressing a well-known tmth or com 
mon fact, ascertained by experience or observation. A rnaxim is a principle 
generally received or admitted as true. It may here be remarked that 

[roverbs, parables and fables are easily converted* the one into the other. — 
See Bootk^s Prineiplea^ p. 161. J It will be a nseful exercise for the student 
> attempt to eonvert examples 3d and 4th below into a opmparison and • 
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lAiorerb implies that if 70a accustom your servants or other 
folks, to make too frequent use of what is yours, they will 
think, at last, that they have acquired a right to it. 



LIX. 

OUTLINES IN NARRATIVE. 

A simple story is here related, with outlines of the same 
story in Afferent language, which the student may fill out so 
as to present the same story, with all the circumstances. 

Examples. 

When the dty of Troy was taken bjr the Greeks, after the first fnxy 
of plunder was over, the conquerors, pitying the misfortunes of their cap* 
tives caused it to be proclaimed, that every free citizen had the liberty of 
taking away any one thing which he valued most : upon which ^neas, 
neglecting every thing else, only carried awav with him his household gods. 
The Greeks, delighted with his piety, gave him permission to carry away 
with him any other thing he had the greatest regard for ; and imme- 
diately he took upon his shoulders his aged father, who had grown de- 
crepit, and was ourying him out of the town. The Greeks, struck widi 
his filial duty, ^ve him leave to take every thing that belonged to him ; 
declaring that Nature itself would not suffer them to be enemies to such 
as shewed so great piety to the gods, and so great reverence to their 
parents. 

7%e Outline. 

The dty of Troy thirst for plunder was ' 

made proclamation ; that every free-bom citizen 

prized the most. JEneas disregarding ■ 

his household gods. The Greeks pleased any other 

thing. his aged and venerable father. The 

Greeks admiring every thing that he ■ 

Nature itself ungenerous ■ respect ■ 

filial regard ' ' . 

The outline jiUed out. 

The city of Troy having been captured hy the Greeks^ when thdr thirst fiM 
plunder was portiy toHatedf commuerating the miefirtumee of their et^pHum 
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Uuf wade prodamatioii ^rougfiwit the mjbrtmate ei^ that every free honf 
dfiusn mi^ht select from, the ruuiM any one thing which he prized the moat. 
JB^eas, disregarding hie houees, his aoodsy and valuabU possessions ^ took only 
hie hooB^old gods. The Greeks pleased with his regard for the ebjede ^ 
hie religious worship^ gave him permission to add any ouier thmg among me 
possessions to these objects of fus primary repard ; vpon which he immetUate^ 
took his aged and venerable father upon his shoidders^ who, from the infinm 
ties of age, was unable to escape vnthout assistance. White the pious sou wa 
thus carrying his father from the ruins, the Greeks, admiring his disinterested 
filial reverence fir his helpless parent, gave himpermission to add to what he had 
akeady taken, every thing that he ovmed, dedaring that Nature itself would 
wot permit than to be ungenerous to one loAo had achibited such reaped ip the 
dead and such filial regard /or the being to whom he owed Us exietence. 

Exercises. 

1. 

Sir William Gascoigne was the Chief Justice of England in the ragn 
of Henry 4th. His presence of mind and his g^t dignity were most 
nobly exhibited when the Prince of Wales determined to rescue one of his 
■enrants, who was on trial before the Judge, presumed to interrupt and 
even to strike the Chief Justice. Gascoigne supported the character of his 
station against the bold aggression, and committed the prince to prisoiii 
to await the pleasure of 3ie King his father. The King heard of tha 
circumstaaoe with becoming propriety, and thanked G^ that he had 
given him a judge who knew now to administer justice, and a son who 
oould obey it 

Outline. 

One of the servants of was tried before and con- 
demned, notwithstanding all the interest — -» by the King's 

son. The Prince of "miles was so incensed , The juc^ 

— — dignity of his — — ordered and the prince 

— inralt ne had offered -^— — of the laws ^— — quietly 

•^-^— — gaoL The King his father , Happy is th€ 

King courage to execute the laws — — a son — — 



A painter was desirons of drawing an elephant in an unusual attitodr 
with nis trunk erect, and his mouth open ; and, in order to induce th# 
beast to show himself to more advantage, engaged a person to stand 
by, and throw fruit into his mouth. Tht person, however, partly to 
deceive the unsuspecting animal, often kept in his hand the fruit wticb 
he pretended to give to the elephant; who, pot liking the mockery, and 
•opposing the innocent painter to be the cause, threw out of his trunk 
incn a quantity of water upon his paper, as entirely spoiled his sketdv 
•ad prevented Urn from pxooeeding m nis work. 
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Outline. 



An artist — — uncommon raised - 



procured— and loss ■ in order to make - 
tageous . The foolish deceive • 



• made kept the fruit . The sagacious . 

not relishing ^— — and believing collected ' — which 

he discharged entirely spoiling and preventing — 



A gentleman, residing at Gosport, England, was, when vbiting Forts- 
monm, usually accompanied by his dog, in the feny-boat One day, it 
80 happened, Uiat the dog lost nis master somewhere in Portsmouth, and 
surmismg that he had re-crossed the water for Grosport, sped his way to 
the house of a bookseller, in High street, and by every possible means 
intimated his misfortune. ^ What,'* exclaimed the shopman, " yon have 
k)st your master, have you ? Well, here is a penny, for your fare across 
the water." The dog snatched.up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, 
dnnyped the penny into the hand of the waterman, and was ferried across^ 
with the'other passengers. 



A resident at — — wherever he went — — atteinded - 
Turho — — with him. It chanced - 



missing and supposing returned __ speedily 

— — and by : — that Instinct . Have you lost — 

— 1 Well — ^— some money — seizing — — made 

- _ and paying ^— — — was conveyed — . 



LX. 
CONNECTED NAERATIVE, FEOM SCATTERED FACTS. 

The selection of incidents to be presented in a narration or 
a description, requires some taste as well as judgment The 
union of such incidents in a connected narrative is not alto- 
gether a mechanical exertion. The order of time should be 
strictly observed. Subordinate to the order of time, is the 
order of the circumstances themselves. It is perhaps a good 
general rule, as in the case of the arrangement of the members 
of a sentence, to reserve the most important for the last But 
the application of this rule must be submitted to the taste and 
i^dgmenty as well as the design of the writer. 
14 
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JSxercises, 



[The following partionlan are presented to be united in a ooniieeteit 
Barrative. The expressions may be changed, as it may be neoeataiy to 
rreave the circnmstances together in one continued narration.] 

History furnishes no parallel to the character of Washington. 

Washington died, after a short illness, on the i4th of December, 1799 

He captured Lord Comwallis at Yorktown, in 1781. 

This event established the independence of the United Slates. 

On the 25th of December, 1776, he crossed the Delaware, and SOOB 
gained the imi)ortant battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

He was elected President of the United States in 1789 

He was President for eight years. 

He was again chosen Commander-in-chief of the American army in 
1798. 

His abilities were first exercised by Dinwiddle in 1753. 

He was the Aid-de-camp of Gen. Bradftock in 1755. 
* After resigning the Presidency he retired to Mount Vernon, where bfl 
devoted himself to the pursuits of agriculture. 

He was bom in 1732, in the>oounty of Fairfax, in 'VufginuL 

He was descended from an English family, which emigrated finom 
/heshire about 1630. 

He received his education fix>m a private tutor 

2. 

WHliam Penn lost his wife in 1694, and was much afflicted by the 
event 

He married again in about two years, and employed himself in travel- 
ling over Ireland as a preacher of the peculiai' doctrines of his sect 

£i 1699 he visited America with his wife and family, and returned to 
England in 1701. 

He died at Rushcomb, near Twrford, m Berks, July 30th, 1718. 

He was buried at Jordan, near Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

His character was truly benevolent and humane, and his labors were 
exerted for the good of mankind. 

The long prosperity of Pennsylvania furnishes the best evidence of 
his wisdom as a legislator. 

He was bom in London in 1644. 

He was expelled from College on account of bis religions opinions. 

His religious opinions differed widely from those of the Established 
Church. 

The College was of the same religious sentiments wiili che Established 
Church. 

His father left him an estate worth 1500 pounds per annum. 

Charles 2d, King of England, granted him a province of North .America, 
then called New Netheriandsj but now, from William Penn, called 
Pennsylvania. 

When he was in College, he withdrew from the national ibnnf of war 
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^fiipwith cftiher students, who, like himself, had listened to the preachmg 
of Thomas Loe, a qnaker of eminence. 

In 1672 he married a lady of principles similar to his own, and fixed 
his residence at Rickmansworth, where he labored hard to cUsseminate 
the principles of his sect both by his preachings and his writings. 

In 1682 he came out to America for the first time, and laid ont the dty 
of Philadelphia, where he invited settlers from all parts of England, and 
held ont to them a greater degree of religious liberty under his consti- 
fotion than had ercr before been enjoyed by any sect or people. 



LXL 

NABRATION EXPANDED.* 

JSxample. 

At the battle of Fhilippi, Lucilius wishing to give his inti- 
mate friend Brutos an opportunity to escape, pretended himself 
to be Brutus, and being led before Anthony, boldly avowed the 
aiiiiice. Anthony, admiring his fidelity to his friend, informed 
him of the death of Brutus, and offered him his friendship. 
Ludlws accepted the offer, and continued his faithful Mend. 

Same story expanded. 

At th© battle of Philippi, when Brutus, after the route of his wmy, was 
m dangei of falling into the hands of his enemies, his bosom friend Lu- 
cilins gave him an opportunity to escape, calling out, " I am Brutus ! 
lead me to Anthony 1 " Being conducted to Anthony, he spoke with 
great resolution : "I have employed this artifice," said he, " that Brutus 
might not fall alive into the hands of his enemies. The gods will never 

Ssrmit that fortune shall triumph so far over virtue. In spite of fortune, 
rtrius will always be found, dead or aUve, in a situation worthy of his 
courage." Anthony, admiring the firmness of Lucilius, said to him, "" yon 
merit a greater recompense than it is in my power to bestow. I have been 
Just now informed of the death of Brutus ; and as your fidelity to him is 
now at an end, I beg earnestly to be received in his place ; love me as you 
did him, I wish no more." Ludluis embraced the offer, engaged himself 



* The plan in narrative writing is simply the statement of events in the 
order of tneir occurrence ; and the expansion is the mention, with varying 
degrees of minuteness of their statement, of the different circumstances 
connected with these events, accompanied by incidental remarks and la 
flections. 
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to Anthony, and maintaining the same fidelity to him that he had 
to Bnitos, adhered to him when he was abandoned by all the world. 

ITie same story stiU more expanded* 

After the second battle of Pbilippi between Asthony and OctaTios, twC' 
of the Roman trinmTirs, and Brutus, which proved fatal to the latter, and 
indeed, to the liberty of Rome, one Lucilius Xucinus, an intimate friend of 
Brutus, observing a body of Thracian horse taking no notice of any other 
in their pursuit, but making directly towards Brutus, resolved to stop them^ 
and save the life of his general at the hazard of bis own. Accordingly, 
without acquainting Brutus with his design, he halted till the Tbrscians 
came up and surrendered him; then he cned out, **I am Brutus 1** and 
hegging quarter, desired they would carry him to Anthony, pretendine that 
he feared Octavins. The Ijuracians, ovenoyed with their ^rey, and think • 
ing themselves happy, immediately detacned some of their own body ta 
acquaint Anthony with their good fortnne ; and, in the mean time, giving 
over the pursuit, returned to the field of battle with their prisoner. The 
report being spread in an instant, all over the army, that Brutus was taken, 
and that the Thracians were bringing him alive to Anthonv, both soldiers 
and officers flocked together from all parts to see him. Some pitied his 
misfortunes, others accused him of a meanness unbecoming his former 
glory, for, suffering himself out of two much love of life, to be a prey to 
barbarians. As for Anthony, he was not a little concerned at this adven 
ture, being quite at a loss in what maimer he should receive, and how he 
should treat nis illustrious captive ; but he was soon delivered from his.un- 
easiness ; for as the Thracians drew near, he knew the prisoner, who had 
passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutus, and. now addressing the 
Triumvir with a generous confidence : '* Be assured, Anthony,** said he, 
** that no enemv either has or ever shall take Marcus Brutus alive ; forbid it, 
ye Gods, that fortune should ever prevail so much above virtue ! But let 
nim be discovered, dead or alive, he will certainly be found in such a state 
as is worthy of him. As for me, I have delivered myself up to save him, 
and am now ready to suffer whatever torments you think proper to in- 
flict upon me, without demanding or expecting any quarter.*' Anthony, 
wonderfully taken with the fidelity, virtue, and generosity of Lucilius, 
turned to the Thracians, now sensible of, and outram at their disappoint 
ment, and addressed them thus : '*I perceive, my f^ow soldiers, that you 
are concerned, and full of resentment for having been thus imposed upon 
by Lucilius ; but be assured, that you have met with a booty better tnaa 
that you have sought for; you have been in search of an enemy, and yon 
have brought me a friend. I was truly at a loss how I should have treated 
Brutus, if you had brought him to me alive ; but of this I am sure, that it 
is better to have such a man as Lncilius our friend, than our enemy." 
Having thus spoken, he embraced Lncilius and commended him to tbB 
care of one of his friends. 

7^ ahtdent nuqf now expand the folhwing glory or narrative: 

STORT OP MEGAN. 

Megan was one of a tribe of Indians, who ran^d the extensive wildi 
about the Falls of Niagara. He was possessed of snch superior personal 
and mental onalities as are very seldom concentrated in the same person, 
generous and humane, as well as brave, he knew how to conquer a foe. 
and how to raise him when disarmed ; and, while he hastened to shed the 
blood of his enemies, he passed to drop the tear of sympathy with afflieted 
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friends. By these shining qualifications ho was endeared to those aiouiid 
him, and was looked upon as a future omameii^ and champion of his 
tribe. 

From the age in which he was able to bend a bow, be was ever em 
ployed, either in pursuit of game in the forest, or in showing his skill in 
the management of his canoe. His nation was now involved in a war, 
which opened to him a field of action, and afforded frequent opportunities 
to displ^^ his valor. In one of his excursions, he rescued from captivity 
A beautiful female of his nation, who had been taken some weeks before, 
•nd for whom he had conceived a passion, previously to her bemg taken. 

Their mutual attachment was not a little strengthened by tins adven 
tore ; she was conducted home in triumph, a day was appointed for the 
nuptial ceremonies, and Megan looked forward with fond expectation to 
the happy days he should spend with his beloved Alcoris. But, alas ! how 
often are the fairest hopes we can conceive, the most deceitful 1 A few 
days only had elapsed, since his return, when he yielded to a vice, that 
majr be called a characteristic of these people ; — he drank too freely of 
spirit and lay down in his canoe, whidi was fastened to a rock on shore, 
and was soon lost in sleep. Impatient at his too long absence, Alcoris 
went in search of him, and what was her surprise and horror, as bhe drew 
near the place, to see his canoe loosened by a rival, who had made several 
fruitless attempts to gain her affection, and rapidly floating down the 
swift current towards the great falls ! In vain did she cry out, in- vain 
extend her arms towards the dearest object of her affection. He enjoyed 
a sweet tranquiUity till roused to a sense of his danger by the noise of the 
cataract Megan is now apprised of his fate. He looks back, recognizes 
Alcoris, and waving his cap — goes over the falls and is seen no more.* 

l%e student meaf now rmtrw the process of eac^nding^ and present an 
ahridgemera ofthefoUovnng narration,-\ 

Many are the tales that have been repeated to us of the revolutionary 
struggles of our ancestors. Yet each little incident connected with those 
tunes of peril, though often listened to, becomes interesting to us, who are 
now ezgoying the blessings of that priceless freedom for which our fathers 
bled. ^ 

•* Proudly, O chfldren of freedom, 
The stars of yoar banner float high ; 



The stars of yoar banner float nign ; 

Brfffht is the halo of glory, 
O'er the gravet where your ancestors lie. 

Cherished may every memorial be, 
Of tiie brave onee who perished that ye might be firee.** 

BS .the motto that my sister wrote, when I told her that, in m^ 

next composition, I should weave up a reminiscence of the Bevolution, an( 



* This narrative is a genuine college exercise, presented some years age 
at onis of the coUoges in this State. 

t This narration is a school exercise, presented within a few weeks by 
me of the pupils, a young lady of about thirteen years of age, at the publio 
school of which the author has the charge. Ithas been thought that moclols 
and specimens of this kind would be more useful than more finished writ- 
faies ; because they present to the student something within his reach. It 
wSl not be very mfficult for him, after he has attained some ease in writlnn^ 
to adopt as his motto the principle, ** Exeiisior '* 
14* 
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reqnested her to write a sentiment to grace the commencement; but, when 
the glanced at the simple incident I intended to relate, she thought the motto 
and the sketch were nOt very appropriate ; but, as I insisted on its appro- 

griateness to my brave Arthur's story ; and, as I also had the slip of paper 
1 my hand on which it was pencilled, (possession being nine points of the 
law,) I was allowed to retain it, or rather she was obliged to yield to my 
whim, and, accordingly, 1 transferred it in triumph to the top of the page 
en which 1 commence — 

A REVOLUTIONAKT STORY. 

Near the extremity of the beautiful peninsula on which Charlestown 
situated, stood a large old-fashioned house, in the year 1775, whose time- 
worn walls were partially concealed, in the warmer seasons, by luxuriant 
grape-vines, that, spreading over the latticed portico, ran across the small 
windows, and clambered along the gable roof. A group of horse-chestnut 
trees, and a hedge composed of the briery bushes of the barbenr and black- 
berry, with here and there a sweetbner, covered with its delicate pink 
blossoms, enclosed a yard overgrown with bright green grass, and which 
extended around the eastern and western sides of the mansion. Beneath 
the vine-covered windows on the west a small parterre of flowers bloomed, 
while beyond, a vegetable garden extended to where the bright waves of 
the river Charles rolled onward. The house was occupied by Mrs. Leslie, 
her two children, and a female domestic, — Captain LesUe being with the 
American army, at the neighboring town of Cambridge, where it had been 
stationed for nearly two months, while the British troops lay shut up in 
Boston. 

It was the beginning of June, and, as the afternoon of a beautiful day 
drew near its close, Mrs. Leslie laid aside the sewing materials that had 
absorbed her attention during the morning, and, stepping out upon the 
green turf, directed her steps towards a low wooden bench beneath a large 
apple-tree, where a younff and sweet-lookinff ^rl was sitting. As her 
mother approached, Annal/eslie dropped her knitting work and held forth 
a few simple, but fragrant, flowers. A caress was the reward which the 
affectionate girl expected and received for her gift. As she threw a glance 
so expressive of love on her mother's face, it was sad for that mother to 
know, that she could not perceive the smile of affection in return ; for her 
child's dark blue eyes were sightless, — poor Anna Leslie was blind. Few 
persons would have thought, as they looked in the lovely child's face, as 
some strain of music, some loved and familiar tone, or some bright, happy 
thought awakened in her countenance a beautiful expression, which ac 
corded well with her symmetrical features, — few persons would have 
thought that Anna had been bom blind, that she never had viewed the 
charming scenes of nature, that her eye had never glanced over the pages 
stt literature, or the works of art. But a mother's watchful tenderness and 
patient instruction had, during the twelve years of her life, somewhat sup- 
plied the deficiency which her misfortune occasioned; and her brother 
Arthur, two years older than herself, had, with more than a brother's usual 
affection, cherished and protected his helpless sister. Unlike the interest- 
mft and unfortunate Laura Bridgeman, Anna could hear the loved voices 
of her friends and the sweet tones of her mother's harpsichord. She could 
give utterance, too, in a low, clear voice, to her thoughts and feelings, and. 
although she jaw not her mother's smilCj she heard the whispered words oi 
love, and returned her affectionate ^eetmg. 

Drawing her daughter's arm within her own, Mrs. Leslie returned slowly 
towards the house. The blushing June roses were sending forth their rich 
odor from the large bushes, covered with flowers, that bordered the path, 
gnd Mrs. Leslie plucked an opening bud and placed it in her daugnter*! 
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ludr. AH arcnnd their little domain looked peacefully, but Anna eohoetf 
her mother's sigh, as the beating of the drum and other sounds of war came 
faintly from the hostile camps and awakened in their bosoms sorrowful 
thouents of the situation of tJieir country, and the welfare of the husband 
and father, whose life was so precious, yet in such peril. As they silently 
approached the house, Anna relt conscious that her mother was becoming 
aosorbed in melancholy reverie, and, to divert her attention, proposed to 
meet Arthur. Mrs. Leslie consented, and they passed through the flower 
beds and proceeded to the lower parts of the grounds, where Arthur em- 
ployed himself in cultivating the vegetable garden ; for it was impossible to 
procure a man in the town for that purpose, all who were able having joined 
the army of their country. But Arthur, with the occasional assistance of 
Rachel, their faithful t)lack servant, had managed to raise quite a respect- 
able stock of vegetables, not only for his own family , but he sometimes 
found means to carry a portion to supply his father's table at the camp. 
Arthur, who had just completed his work and refreshed himself by a bath 
in the river, as his mother and sister appeared in sight, hastened to join 
them, and to communicate an account of an extensive depredation commit 
ted the preceding night in his garden. Naturally impetuous in his^ tempei^ 
Arthur now complained bitterly, and vowed vengeance on the British thief, 
as he persisted in calling him, *for he had traced the footsteps over his deli- 
cate lettuce beds and voung peas, till they terminated on the verge of the 
river. As his boyish imagination magnified his wrongs, Arthur's dark eye 
sparkled, his cheek flush<»d, and his red Up curied with scorn, and not till 
tne sweet voice of his sister had communicated in a whisper a plan for 
watching that night, and at least ascertaining who the thier was, did his 
brow become unclouded, just as they entered their quiet, low-ceiled sitting- 
room. A very pleasant room it was, though old fashioned. Its deep win- 
dow seats were nicely cushioned, its clumsy-looking mahogany tables, with 
dark, time-colored surfaces, highly polished, the carved boxes and stands 
that came from Calcutta, its fireplace, surrounded by small Dutch tiles, the 
antique-looking portraits, that came over in the Mayflower, it was said, and 
the painted screens placed around, made the apartment a favorite with Ar 
thur and Anna. The bright flowers in the ola China vases, and the white 
drapery of the table, now spread with their simple evening repast, enlivened 
the somewhat sombre aspect of the room, for tne sun had just sunk below 
the hoijizon andahe vines hung thickly over the windows; but Rachel 
pushed them aside and commenced swaying her fly-brush, as Mrs. Leslie 
seated herself at the table. Rachel was somewhat a privileged beine in the 
family, as she was a faithful and tnisty domestic, and she often enlivened 
the cJiildren at meal times by her quaint expressions and anecdotes of the 
olden time. This evening she began to lament, as she glanced ruefully at 
the plain bread, fresh strawberries, and bright water from their own cool 
and shaded well, that her lady could no longer preside, as foimerlv, over the 
splendid silver plate and beautiful China tea^-set, that once adorned the 
table, covered with the delicacies of the season. But now what was the use 
of the plainest oups and saucers without tea, and even the strawberriei 
must be eaten witibout cream, for the British foragers had stolen their laat 

WW. 

Arthur, who had been absorbed in his own thoughts, now joined In the 
conversation, for he generally felt interested when any thing was said re- 
specting the injuries inflicted by the foes of his country ; and, long after 
Mrs. Leslie had retired from the room, did the eager boy continue to listen 
to Rachel's ta'es, and even Anna at last left them, and passing out of th« 
glas.s door into the large hall, for she was perfectly acquainted with every 
nook in her childhood's home, and could find her way without difliculty 
through every room of the house, she ascended the broad staircase with 
bfxij^e wooden balustrades, at the head of the hall, and entered her ows 
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chamber. Drawing the snowy cnrtain aside, Anna seated benelf on m 
wiudow seat, for though she could not look out upon the moonlit seer it 
was pleasant to feel the cool fragrant breeze play over her face, and b< r ii 
rustling among the branches of the horse-chestnut trees. Long did Aim* 
sit there, and longer she would have lingered, indulging in those waking 
dreams, sad and yet sometimes enchanting, that are pecuharly endeared to 
those, who, like her, are shut out from many of the bright realities of life, if 
the door communicating with her mother's apartment bad not gently opened, 
and Mrs. Leslie entered with a mother's care to see that all was safe. 
** Anna, my child, nine o^clock, and you sitting here, when the damp breez« 
Com the river is blowing directly in the window? what imprudence !** 
1 he window was closed, and Anna was carefully enveloped in flannel, end 
only her urgent remonstrances prevented her mother from administering 
some hot herb tea. After Anna nad retired, Mrs. Leslie withdrew to her 
chamber, full of anxiety for her beloved child, whose delicate health and 
helplessness seemed to increase the love she felt for her. 

When the old clock in the comer of the hall struck nine, Arthur lighted 
his candle and hastened to his room. After closing the door, he took from 
his chest an old fowling-piece, and carefully examined it. Placing it on the 
table, he repaired to the window, and, parting the waving tendrils of the 
Tine, looked out anxiously. Light clouds haa been flving across the deep 
blue of the sky all the evening ; but now, darker and darker they gathered 
in huge masses, till it was impossible to discern objects with any distinct- 
ness on the river, or even in tne garden below. Arthur was a brave boy, 
but he hesitated at the thought of descending to the g[arden and there 
watching for the thief, for the increasing darkness made it impossible to see 
from the window ; but his hesitation vanished, for he thought he faintly 
neard the sound of oars on the river, and snatching up his fowling-piec^ 
and silently opening his door, he proceeded lightly along the hall. As he 
passed the clock, it struck ten, ana its silvery sound somewhat startled him 
as he felt his way in the dark. Noiselessly he opened the hall door, and 
stepped out into the yard. Everything around was quiet, except the rust- 
ling of the branches as a ffust passed by, and the sound of oars striking 
the waves, which he now beardf with more distinctness.' Arthur bounded 
lightly over the hedge of sweetbrier, and made his way through the dewy 
shrubbery to his garden. It was very dark, and ss he hid behind a group 
of currant bushes and awaited the coming of the depredator, he could 
scarcely distinguish a single object. Suddenly the noise ceased on the 
river, and breathlessly Arthur wstched through the glooqo. He started as 
he thought he perceived a tall form bending over near him ; but, looking 
more closely, he saw it was a large sunflower bowing its head in the 
breeze. Again ; did his imagination deceive him 7 No ; a tall Jlighlander, 
his tanan and plumes shaken by the wind, crept cautiously through the 
bushes and proceeded to fill a large bag with all that the increasing dark- 
ness would enable him to lay his bands on. Arthur's fears, if he h«i any, 
were now dispelled, so indignant did he feel as he saw the inroads made m 
his fine beds of vegetables, and he sprung behind the startled Highlander, 
and in a voice hoarse with rage, levelling his fowling-piece close to hit 
head, threatened him with instant death if he made the least resistance. 
The frightened fellow, rendered confident and more daring by his former 
unmolested visit, had come totally unarmed save a dirk in his belt; bat 
the surprise and consternation which his sudden detection had occasioned, 
not being able to see his enemy and with death so near, his presence of mind 
Qtterly forsook him, and he followed implicitly the commands, of Arthur, 
who ordered him to take up the bag and to walk in front whether he should 
direct. TremHinfly the Highlander, not daring to move his head, for th« 
toaded gun still threatened him with instant death, obeyed ; and Arthur. 
wLowing closely and silently Uirongh the gaidao and along the md, stQppM 
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•et litt ho airriTed at the oamp in Cambridge, where he deliyered his ]>ri8onei 
«itQ bia.father*^ hands. Proudly Captain Leslie gazed on his intrepid boy, 
and many were the compliments that his courage obtained from the officers 
and. soldiers. Nothing could exceed the aneer and mortification which the 
Highlander felt as he sazed in surprise on nis youthful captor, and many 
were 1^ oaths that feu from his hps, as he saw the sconnul sneers and 
Listened to the contemptuous remarks of the American soldiers as they 
passed hhn and looked upon his sturdy form, and compared it with the 
slight, graceful figure of Arthur Leslie. Arthur did not lone remain at the 
camp, but hastened home to relieve the anxiety of his mouier and sister, 
and lust as the sun began to ^d *'tree, shrub, and fiower,'* Arthur with 
one bound sprang over the thicket, shaJdns large pearly dew-drops from 
the roees, and entered the portico just as his mother was descending the . 
stairs from his room, where the bed, which evidently had not been occu- 
pied, had dreadfullv alarmed her. Her anxiety was somewhat allayed by 
the appearance of Arthur ; and when at the OTOakfast table he related to 
her and to Anna the adventure of the night, Mrs. Leslie knew not whether 
to blame the temerity, or praise the couraiffe which he undoubtedly had 
manifested. Rachel was delighted with her orave bo^'s conduct; and long 
afterward, when the war was ended and Captain Leslie had removed to the 
city, where Mrs. Leslie resumed her former station at the head of a 
splendid establishment, and the sweet Anna had cultivated, with her 
brodier's assistance, the learning and accomplishments attainable by one iu 
her situation, then did Rachel recount to her wondering hearers the stcrT 
of Arthur's adyenture with the Highlander. 



Lxn. 



DESCRIPTION. 

Description, as defined by Webster, is « a representation of 
rames, natures, or properties, that give to another a view of 
the thing/' 

It is, in fine, a picture, deUneated, not by lines, but by words j Mid it 
mnst be so presented as to convey a clear, definite, and exact semblance 
bo the mind, snch as the object described presents to the eve. Such a re- 
presentation may be caUed a faithful description. Faithful descnpuous, 
Aerefore, are faithful pictures. All definitions must be less perfect des- 
criptions of a material thing, than a visible figore or delineation. But 
when a definition is expanded, so as to embrace not only «{J^f«Pf^^- 
lars in which the object^efined differs from other obiect^ but "Jso thwe 
in whidi it leseinblM others of the same kind, such a defimuon, is, mfact, 

*tef S^pecuUar associations in the mind, and U^diff^^ 
habits o? perception and observation, no two 'ndividnris wmdd ^^ 
describe tfc sa^e scene or the same object alike. ^"^^SSTof 2^;?i^ 
Mse with young writers. Some, from a natural sluggishness of min^ 
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wil] percdvo few particnlars worthy of notice, where others, of difflbw i 
temperament, will find the subject replete with interesting detaflfl, all 
worthy of regard.* 

A few suggestions will now be presented, which will probably lead thofle 
who may use this book to think, and to use their eyes to some purpose^ 
when called upon to give a written description of any sensible object 
These suggestions will be followed by a list of details, some one or mort 
of which may always be noticed in a written description. 

It will be noticed, that the object in presenting such ^ list is only, as 
has already been said, to suggest ideas, which the student himself is to mould 
as they may arise, and comhine with what may spring spontaneously from 
his own mind. 

To collect materials for a good description, there must be a devoted at 
iention to the beauties of nature and to the scenes of social life. The 
mind will thereby be rendered susceptible and discriminative, acquiring 
sources of improvement which would otherwise be lost, while variety and 
co^ousness of expression will at the same time be secured. 

There are three great classes, under one of which all the varieties of 
description may be arranged. Under the first class are included all those 
subjects which are imme(5atelv under personal notice ; which are actually 
present before our eyes. In the second class may be arranged all those 
which have been noticed, but have left only their pictures in the memory. 
The third class includes only those' subjects which are purely imaginary. 
In the descriptions of all these classes, the object to be efiected is one and 
the same ; namely, to present to the reader a picture, easy and natural, 
lively in its character, and animated in its appearance ; msJdng those de 
tails the most prominent which would afiect the l>eholder as most striking, 
and throwing, as it were, into the shade those circumstances which are 
designed to produce a subordinate impression. In producing such an 
efiect, the writer should pay particular attention to the epithets t with 
which he designates particular objects, that he may render the impression, 
which he designs that they should convey, strong and durable. For this 
reason he cannot be too particular in the choice of his qualif3dng words, 
for they are sometimes more expressive than the objects themselves when 
presented m naked simplicity. 

Thus, for instance, suppose we arc describing a scene in a wood or 
forest ; the follo^ving terms would appropriately describe the appearance 
of the scene : Dark, obscure, deep, dreary, gloomy, overcast, indistinct, 
dim, cloudy, dense, lurid, livid, &c. 

Or a summer's noon ; the following terms will be found in most cases 
suitable : Bright, shining, clear, lucid, brilliant, dazzling, splendid, res* 
plcndent, sparidlng, refulgent, ardent, conspicuous, clear, placid, &c 

Or a storm, or a cataract ; the following terms will be found expressive : 
Harsh, discordant, roar, howl, hiss, crash, reverberate, dash, splash, mur- 
mur, growl, clamorous, confused, terrific, tremendous, thundering, &c. 

There are many kinds of description, also, in which the following terms 
may not only, with considerable advantage, be interwoven, but the terms 
themselves, by the law of association, w^ suggest ideas ; such as, placid, 
calm, tranqml, motionless, peaceful, serene, restless, lazy, unruffled, 



* See the ** Dialogae between a Tutor and his Pupils,'* on pane 8th. 
t Ste the artiols on eiritfaets. 
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Imslied, sOeiit, Toiceless, sleeping, breathless, tfansmrent, dear, wavolea^ 
engulphed, onmeasared, beaatiful, mingled, crjstai, golden, silvery, mag* 
Dificent, breezeless, kindred, &c., &c., &c 

Acquaintance with the beauties of nature, particnlarly with those of the 
earth and the sk^, and with the lights and shadows of life, must be considered 
as a great acquisition to any mind ; and consequently the command of 
language, so requisite to embody and depicture the same \(ith tiie glow 
and warmth which imagination lends to description, must be regarded as 
an object worthy of the highest regard by all who aim at being distin- 
guished as writers. * 

In descriptions, the principal point to which to direct the attention is 
the selection of the circumstances. The scene, or the circumstance, 
should be brought with distinctness and fulness to the view. We should 
be placed as it were, by the description in the midst of the group of par- 
ticulars, and be made fully acquainted with all its peculiarities. That 
which is called truth to nature is effected by the skilful selection and ar< 
nngement of the circumstances, and constitutes tlic amplification of des- 
criptive writing. In some instances, especially where it is desirable that 
the description should be bold and striking, the enumeration^ of circum 
stances may be less full and minute. 

In describing natural scenery, the student will find some 



* Probably no writer has ever surpassed Sir Walter Scott in the beauhr 
idelity, and accuracy of hia descriptions. The following extract, from Mr 
Morritt^s " Memorandum," taken rrom Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter, Vol. 
m., page 30, exhibits his views, and the pains that he took to be accurate. 
Speaking of the visit of the ^eat novelist at Rokeby, Mr. Morritt says ; " I 
had many previous opportunities of testing the almost conscientious fidelity 
of his local descriptions; but I could not help being singularly struck witu 
the lights which this visit threw on that characteristic of his compositions. 
The morning after he arrived, he said, * You have often given me materials 
for a romance : now 1 want a cood robber's cave, and an old church of the 
right sort.' We rode out, and he found what he wanted in the old slate 
quarries of Brignal, and the ruined Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting down ev*m Ute peculiar little tciid flowers aiid /leris thai accideiUally 
grew arouvd and un the side of a bold crag, near his intended cave of Guy 
Denzil ; and could not help saying, that as he was not to be upon oath in 
his work, dai-tties^ violets^ and primroses would be as poeticcd as any of tfu 
humhler platUs he was ttxamining. I laughed, in short, at his scrupulous- 
ness ; but I understood him when he replied, ' that in nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly alike ; and that whoever cmncd tridy wliaJt was bttfore hts 
eyes., looidd possess the same variety in his drsrriptioTis^ aTtd exhibu appc^ 
rently an imagin^ion as Soundless as the ran^e of nature in t/ie scenes he 
recorded; whereas, whoever trusted to imagination, would soon find his 
own mind cin3um3cribed and contracted to a few favorite images, and tha 
repetition of these would sooner or later produce that very monotony and 
barrenness which had always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of 
any but patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,* he said, * local names 
and peculiarities make a fictitious story look so much better in the face.* 
In fuct, from his boyish habits, he was but half satisfied with the most beau 
tiful scenery when he could not connect with it some local legend; and 
when I was forced sometimes to confess, with the knife-grinder, * Story I 
God bless you I I have none to tell, sir,' — he would laugh, and say, * The* 
Itt UB make one, — nothing to easy as to make a traditioir.' '^ 
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aid in the following lists of particulars, which are here intvo> 
duced as iugge^Uve of ideas, which he himself is to mould as 
thej maj arise, and combine with what maj spring spont** 
neouslj from his own mind. * 

A COUKTBT. 

Its prindpal water courses : 

Its chains of monntains : 

The nature of the hills, whether more or less mgged; l^e natnreof tfit 
morasses, whether more or less practicable : 

The rapidity and depth of the rivers ; the nature of their fords, sluices, 
and piers ; the state of the bridges, and their position : of the roads, and 
tLe necessary repairs; the reasons for preferring one road'to^anothery 
^hich would lead to the same object, such as the ease of procuring subsist 
enoe, of travelling in securi^ — the lateral communications openinjg from 
tie ^resX or main roads — the population of the villages, occupations of 
the mhabitants, the means of transportation, the chi^ conmieroe of the 
in.iabitants, their industry, habits, and manners — the productions of the 
eoantry, quantity and kmd — the liquors, vinous or spuituous, with their 
effects on the inhiabitants. 

Op B1TEB8 : Their direction — their course — the nature of their beds , 
their breadth — their floods and times of drought ; their meadows, and 
the marshes that intersect them ; the mills upon their banks ; the breadth 
of their valleys — the hills and ridges whidi skirt them — the side on 
which are commanding heights — the tributary rivulets, and the ravines 
which open into the Valley of the stream — the distance between them; 
of what nature are the shrubs, fiie gullies, the brooks, the roads, &c. — the 
ooality of the hedges, they are thin in poor soil, but in rich hmd they are 
vick, and formidable objects to the march of troops, &c. 

Cakals. Their communication — the nature of the ground through 
^hich they are cut — the means of draining them, and of turning their 
courses j theur locks —the mode of destroying and of {»t)tecting them -* 
how their navigation may be obstructed or improved. 

Mills often render water-courses fordable or not, at pleasure, by meam 
of the water dammed up for their supply. When sand is of the ordinaiy 

« These lists of particulars are taken, with slidit alterations necessaiy to 
adapt them to the purposes of this work, from *' Lallemand*8 Artillery Ser- 
vice," article " Rieonnaitering." They were original in a work entitled 
** L*aid0 memaire ii Vtuag§ du offioiers ttairtilUrie de Ftomm^ parU General 
OauendL 

From the dialogue between the. tutor and his pupils, to which reference 
has ahneady been made, the student will derive some hints upon ^ the art of 
nmngf" or using his eyes aright This dialogue, calculated as it is to 
awaksn attention, and to fix lubits of observation, is particularly reoom 
mended to the careful perusal of the student, who would relieve his miud 
from the ladort of composition. Habits of observation, attended with ears- 
ftil analysis, not only aid the mmd in its search after ideas, but also direot 
H in a judielons seleotion ef those which mn aflbrdfd by associatiOD. 
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color, the xtMds aie ^eneiaUy good ; bat if the simd be black, or mixcfl 
with small white grains, the roads are impassable in winter, and often ia 
time of rain. 

Climatb. The physical causes which may affect health-* the quality 
of the air, cold, ho^ wet, or diy ; seasons — ^rdiedier indement, and how 
long so— -the means of protection from &eir effects— the cnstoms of the 
inhabitants in this respect 

CoABTB. The nature of the coasts — whether lined with sand-hills, 
covered with rocks, which render the approach more or less dangerous : 
or precipices, which forbid it altogether The parts which are open and 
nncorered, and proper for landing ;-'the bays wmc^ fonn roadsteads and 
harbors — the points and capes fit for forts and batteries, which may de* 
fend the accessible parts ; the adjacent islands, whidi may serve as ad- 
vanced works to fonn barriers against the attempts of an enemy; the 
golfs, the bays, the roads, the ports — the nature of the winds required to 
enter or leave these ports,- the nature and advantages of which may be 
pointed out -^ the time of tide most favorable for entering the ports, ftc 
—the dangers to be met— the obstacles to be surmount^ — the actual 
state of the forts which protect the coast — the batteries, the g^uard-houses, 
and the artillery in them ; if there be rivers emptying diemselves on the 
coasts, the tides are apt to alter their channel ; an account may be given 
of this influence, &c. 

FoKBSTS AND WooDB. Their situation — their extent; the kinds of 
trees of which they are composed, whether fit for fuel or for timber— « 
their extent — their magnitude ; is the ground of the forest level or hilly , 
from whence do the roads come, and whither do they lead — then: quality 

— the nature of the ground around them — are they near fields, meadows, 
ravines, hills, mountains, rivers — the streams, marshes, springs, dwel 
lings, &c, near them — the distance of all these objects from the borders 
of me wood or forest; the roads which intersect them, and the swamps 
which divide them. 

Houses. Their situations — style of architecture — the ground which 
they occupy — the mode in which they ore built — the materials of which 
they are composed—? the color given them by nature or art — are they 
old or new — Ihe indications of ape— moss-grown, ivy-hung, black with 
time — appendages connected with ancient customs — then: associations 

— the improvements of modem art— additional conyeniences, &c. 

Leyel Countbt. Its hedges, ditches, villages, buildings, brooks, 
canals, marshes, roads, rivers, bridges, &c. * 

MouKTAnrs. Their position — their slopes in front and rear — th 
means of reaching their summits — the nature of the ground — its form 
> they coverd with wood or with bare rocks — their height — their 



* Iq sandy countries, and thoaa filled with brushwood, there are many 
marshes covered with water during the winter, which are almost dry m 
summer. In the winter they are impassable, and are to be mistrusted, even 
in summer, after long rains. 
16 
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fertflity— pastures, fodder, vegetation, dwellings, towns, Tillages, cast^ 
workshops, roads, paths, &c. 

HiYEBS. Do- they branch off, or oontinne in one nndivic ed stream * — 
where do they rise — whither do they flow — what is the nature of th« 
country through which they flow — the quality of the water — clear, spark 
ling, transparent, thick, muddy, turbid — ruffled with eddies and counftei 
currents — with or without falls — salt or fresh, sweet or brackish — cold 
or warm — safe for bathing, or dangerous — the manufactories moved bj 
the water — the canals running from or into it — the streams, brooks 
rivulets, or other rivers that supply it, &c. 

YiLitAOBS. Their situation — the number of fires or chimneys in opeF 
ation — the nature of the soil — the quantity and quality of the produce — 
the occupation of the inhabitants — ^their markets — the neighborhood which 
frequents them — ^the beasts of burden, the flocks, the beeves and poultry 
they possess — the architecture, or style in which the buildings, houses^ 
bams, and sheep-cotes are built — the position of the church and burying 
eround — the blacksmith's shop — whether surrounded by walls, by 
bushes, by ditches, or palisades — the water and wind mills, t 

* Bivers which divide into several branches, form islands and peninsulas. 
The rivers themselves, thus divided, are apt to change their channels at 
every flood. 

t in the description of natural scenery, it will be well for tne student tt 
call to memory those beautiful lines of Cowper . 

" Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, ana restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty vrmds, 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient erowth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit, while they fill the mind, 
TJnnvmbered branches tocuving in the blast. 
And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once. 
Kor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant Jhotb ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighSouringfimntain ; or of rills, that slip 
Throuffb the cleu rock, and chiming as they nD 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature Inanimate employs sweet sounds ^ 
But ammated nature sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and om# 
The live-lone night Nor these alone, whose 
Nice fin^red art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles, screaming; loud : 
The joy, tkepysy and e'en the boding owL 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for ma. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Tet heard in scenes where peace forever reignsL 
And only there, please highly for their Mke?* 
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The pardcnlan which hare now heen mentioned as suggestiTe of ideaa, 
will nndoabtedly aid the student, and enable him to combine what ad- 
dresses itself to the eye with that which suggests itself to the imagination, 
Id his endeavors to make verbal pictures of the beauties of nature. The 
nature and yarietv of such particulars must necessarily be dependent on 
the character of me object to be described. 

1£ an indiyidaal sensible object is to be described, the ques- 
tions which naturallj arise, and which should most of them b« 
answered in the description, are as follows : 

Where is it? 
Who made it? 
What is it made of? 
Is it old or new ? 
What was it made for ? 

How is it adapted for the purposes for which it was made ? 
Is it beneficial or prejudicial to the comfort and convenience of maa^ 
kind? 
Are its effects uniyersal or particular? 
Its divisions and parts ? 
Its dimensions, form, and color ? 
Does it produce, or is it connected with any sounds ? 
How is It constructed ? 
How does it strike the eye ? 
What are its resemblances or its differences ? 
How does it appear from different positions ? 

In addition to these questions, the student must call to mind 
what others would naturallj arise in the mind of any one, de« 
sirous of exact and particular information with regard to the 
subject of his description, and endeavor fully to answer every 
such question in his written exercise. 

In ihe description of persons, an entirely different set of 
questions will suggest the proper answers, to which the des- 
cription should be a full reply. 

What is the personal appearance, complexion, stature, figure, &c ; 
bands, arms, limbs, eyes, &c. ? 

What feature is most prommently conspicuous ? 

The expression of the countenance ? 

Is the individual remarkable for manly beauty ; or illy made, awkward, 
and ungraceful ? 

What is the appearance of his chest, shoulders ; length of his limbs, 
style of his dress? 

What are his habits, his age ; what graces, accomplishments, or attain 
ments has he ? 

What is his moral character —his intellectual ; who are his associatef 
fffaat influence have they wrought upon him ? 

Por what virtues or vices is he particularly noted ? 
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In the liesGaiptions of persons of the other sez, such que*- 
tions may be a little varied, and answered as in the following 
examples: 

DESCEIPTION OF PEBSONS. 
Example l«f. 

DESCBIFTION OF HART QUEEN OF SCOTTS. 

The tebulenoe of the times, the rancor of party ra^ and the xnedhim 
of prejadice or partiality, through which every object in those periods was 
beheld, render it difficult to form a just opinion of the character of Mary 
Her personal accomplishments and the graces which distinguished her 
as a woman, are admitted by all parties ; respecting these, therefore, there 
can be no dispute. H^ stature rose to the majestic, her form was ele- 
gant and her hands and arms dbtinguished for their delicacy and beauty. 
Her hair was black, though, in the fashion of the times, she frequently 
adorned herself in borrowed locks, and of various colors. Her eyes wore 
dark gray, and her complexion remarkably fine. She walked, danced, 
and rode, with equal grace. She possessed a taste for music; she played 
upon the lute with skiB, and sung melodiously. Towards the conclusion 
of her life, she began to grow corpulent, while confinement and bad ac- 
commodation brought upon her a rheumatic disorder, which deprived her 
of the use of her limbs. Her manners were affable and insinuating, dig- 
nified and sprightly. She spoke eloquently, and wrote with ease and 
elegance. Her temper was warm, and her heart affectionate. She 
loved flatU^ry, and beheld the effects of her beauty with pleasure. If she 
had acquired the power of dissembling her sentiments in the refined and 
intriguing court of France, her nature was nevertheless frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion. Her piety was fervent and sincere ; her talents, if not 
of the highest, were undoubtedly of a superior order; and the resolution 
and courage which she manifested at her death, are truly worthy of ad- 
miration. A long series of successive sorrows bespeak, with few excep 
tions, some imprudence in the sufferer ; the misfortunes of Mary, both 
in degree and duration, exceeded the common measure of human cqilami* . 
ties, and even render the distresses of fiction comparatively faint The 
vicissitudes of her life have afforded a fine and fruitful subject for the 
tragic muse. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld her without admira- 
tion and love ; no one will read her history without pity and sorrow. * 

* All writers agree in representing Mary of Scotland as distinguished for 
penonal beauty. But on no snbjecl, perhaps, do mankind differ so much 
as in their ideas of female beauty ; and it seems to be wisely ordered by 
Providence that thc^ should thus differ. Women in the Hottentot country- 
are considered beautiful in proportion to the size of their ears, the flatness 
of their noses and the projection of their lips. In Otaheite corpulency is 
the cunstituent element of loveliness ; and in China, small feet, cramped 
mto absolute deformity, are considered an indispensable requisite for beauty. 
A late physiological writer, speaking of female beauty, says : " A woman 
of any neight, from the/wti^ ahnost to the gigantic, may be perfectly beau 
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Exan^ 2d. 

BSBNASD D£ KOHAH. 

1 win attempt to paint him, to the ere of the reader, as I hare myaell 
Ben him, represented bj the hand of an unknown artist, in ouc of thi 



tifol; and of anj complexion, finom the darkest bnmette to the fairest lily. 
The medium height is generally preferred ; but the complexioa ix» a matter 
that entirely depends on individaal taste — the same oerson, too, would be 
likely to waver in choice between the darkly beautiful maidens of Spain 
and the sersphically fair daughters of Circassia. Nevertheless, though the 
shades of complexion, from the Spanish olive to the Circassian white, or the 
varieties of altitnde, from the petite Cleopatra to that of the towering Rox 
ina, matters but little ; there are many thiugs arbitrarily essential to perfect 
beauty in wonum." " I shall describe,'* he continues, "• a beautifiil woman, 
taking her at the medium altitude, which is generally preferred." 

As such a description may be interesting to many who have not access 
to the original work, and ns it cannot her considered wholly out of place in 
a volume professing to teach the art of description, the author of this vol- 
nme has, with some hesitation, ventured here to present it 

** Her height is five feet five inches ; her hair is of any color that agrees 
with her complexion ; her forehead is rather low, and as free from freckle 
or wrinkle as a piece of Paphian marble ; her brows are dark, arched, nar- 
row, and strongly defined; her eves are hu^, rather languishing than 
bri^t, and of either of the usual colors ; for the grey eyes of Mary of Scot 
land were not less captivating than the raven orbs of the Queen of Sheba; 
her eye lashes are dark and long; her nose is a mitigated aquiline, — that 
is, an amiiline curtailed of its severity ; her lips are short and small, and yet 
withal full and pouting ; her chin is very slightly developed ; her ears are 
small, thin, and with the tip on a line with the eyebrow ; her complexion 
varies with the emotions of ner mind, and the blush tiiat tinges her cheek 
is delicate, and loses itself in her face, so as to indicate no perceptible out- 
line ; her reatures are exactly regular, though made to appear otherwise by 
the ever-varying expression of her Ups and eyes, and the fluctuations of tfao 
rosy tide that ebbs and Aomts beneath the transparent surface of her skin ; 
her smile indicates sweetoess of disposition, blended with a gently-proud 
expression, dictated probably by the consciousness of her own worth and 
beauty; her neck is flexible, moderately slender, of medium length, and 
pure as alabaster; the fall fifom her neck to her shoulders is eradual (like 
that of a bird) ; her bust is a gentle swell, so clear that the blue veins are 
visible; her shoulders almost verge on broadness, and press backwards; 
her waist is smaQ, but not too taper ; her arms are roimded ; her hands 
delicately small, and fingers rather long and tapered ; her instep is high, to 
secure a good arch to the foot, whicn adds grace in walkine, and her 
feet are as small as they can poissibly be without subjecting tnem to the 
character of diminutive." 

To this description the same author adds, that there are " three species 
of female beauty, of which all the rest are varieties." 

iVb. 1. Face round, eyes soft azure; neck rather short; shoulders mod- 



No. 2, Oblong face ; neck long and tapering ; shoulders broad and deli 
eate, without being angular ; lunbs and anu rather long and tapeiingf feel 
15* 
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palaces on the banks of the Brenta. He was in person about the middlt 
height, rather above it than below, and at this period was not more than 
twenty-three years of age. His forehead was broad and fine, with short 
dark hair curling around it ; his features were small, excepting the. eye 
and brow, the former of which was large and full, and the latter stron^y 
marked. The mouth was very handsome, showing, when half open in 
speaking, the brilliant white teeth, and giving to the whole countenance a 
look of playful gaiety ; but, when shut, there was an expression of much 
thoughtruhiess, approacliing perhaps to sternness, about it, which the 
rounded and somewhat prominent chin confirmed. The upper lip was 
very short; but on either side, divided in the middle, was a short black 
mustache, not overhanging the month, but raised above it ; and the beard, 
which was short and bl£^ like the hair, was only suffered to grow in 
such a manner as to ornament, but not to encumber the chin. 

In form the cavalier was muscular, and powerfully made ; his breadth 
(behest and shoulders giving the appearance of a more advanced period 
of life thim that to which he had yet arrived."* — Cone De Leon^ by G, P. 
R, James. 



and hands rather small ; complexion mostly dark ; hair abundant, dark and 
strong ; and the whole figure precise, striking, and brilliant. 

No, 3. Oval face ; high, pale, intellectual forehead ; eye, expressive and 
full of sensibility, also indicating modesty and dignity ; movements charao 
terized by grace and elegance. 

4F In a note on pa«e 172 is presented, in a quotation from a late physio 
logical writer, the description of a beautiful woman. The same author 
thus describes a specimen of masculine beauty : 

**A fine lookinjg man, (the -word handsome detracts from the idea of 
beauty in the male sex), is above the medium height, but considerably un- 
der the colossal ; (about five feet ten inches is the perfection of altitude) ; 
his forehead is high and rather square ; his back head is well roxmded, but 
not too full ; his eyes are dark, bright, and fairly set in their sockets — 
neither tending to recede nor to protrude ; his hau: inclines to a curl ; his 
eyebrows are rather square than bushy, and leave a space of about three 
quarters of an inch between their inward extremities ; nis nose is a medium 
between Roman and aquiline ; his cheek bones are not ( rominent, but still 
well defined ; his cheeks neither lank nor so rounded as to indicate fatness 
or inflation ; his mouth moderately small ; his lips firm, compact, but not 
thin ; his whiskers are well back on his cheek ; his complexion is uniform, 
between brown and fair, with a slight tendency to a blush, but not suffi 
cient to warrant him in being called rosy cheeked ; and the whole counte- 
■ance, well or even strongly marked ; for a smooth, roxmd face, where the 
features are all regular, and without any characteristic for a limner to fasten 
on, is incompatible with manly beaub^. Then his neck is of moder 
ate length and inclines to thickness ; his throat is free from all protuber 
ance commonly called ^the apple of Eve;'' his breast is fairly^ full; his 
shoulders scjuare, but not abrnptly so, and sufficiently broad to just over- 
hang his hips ; his arms are ofa length to leave about eight inches between 
the tips of his middle fingers and his knees ; there is a ^adual decrease in 
wards from the hips and shoulder to the waist ; his back is free from the 
least tendency to roxmdness, but is not thrown very much to the rear ; his 
limbs are full, but not clumsy ; his joints small ; the cfdves of the legs so that 
they just touch, without pressing against each other: his shin raUier slen 
der, his ankle small ; his instep hi|h ; and his foot slightly hollowed, and of 
• szfi corresponding w'th his height ; for, too small a foot interferes with 
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Example Sd. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

The elephAnii, a native of Asia and Africa, is the largest, the strongest, 
die most sagacious, and the most docile of all wild beasts. The usual 
height of this unsightly creature is from eight to twelve or fourteen feet. 
The color is nearly black ; the eyes, which are very small, are lively, 
bright, and expressive ; the ears arc broad, and much longer, in propor- 
tion to the body, than those of the ass. 

It has two long ivory tusks, thicker toward the head than a stout 
man's arm, and a trunk which it can contract or lengthen, as need re- 
quires. The latter is as useful to the animal as our hands are to us. 
With this singular organ it can take up the smallest object ; it serves 
tself with it ; and, in case of an attack, fights with it. It can also untie 
Knots of ropes, and open and shut gates. 

The legs of this stupendous quadruped are like columns of from 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, and from four to six feet high. 
The feet are short, and divided into five toes each, and are armed with 
nails of a homy substance, but which are so covered with skin, that they 
are scarcely visible. 

The elephant, in a state of nature, is neither fierce nor mischievous. It 
b peaceable, mild, and brave j and exerts its powers only in its own 
derence, or in defence of those of its own kind, with which it is social and 
Wendly. 

Example 4th. 

NATUKAL SCENERY. 

Long projecting reefs of rocks, extending under water, and only evmc 
Cng their existence by here and there a peak entirely bare, or by the 
breakers which foamed over those that were partially covered, rendered 
Knockwinnock bay dreaded by pilots and ship-masters. The crags which 
rose between the beach and the main land to the height of two or three 
hundred feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea fowl, 
m situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the rapacity of 



that elasticity of step, and firmness of carriage, so essential in making up 
the perfect * tout ensemile ' of a well-proportioQed man." * 

In descriptions of persons thp student will do well to refer to what is said 
on the subject ofmithets in another pa^ of this volume. Thus, for exam- 
ple, tiie manners of an individual may oe insinuating, sprightly, dignified, 
or reserved, &o. ; speech, elegant, eloquent, &c. ; person, tnin or spare, fleshy 
or corpulent; temper, warm and affectionate; nature, frank and indis- 
posed to suspicion, &c. Notice may also bo taken, as occasion reauires, of 
such particulars as the following : resolution, courage, effects oi air and 
exercise, or confinement and exclusion from the air, on personal appear- 
mice, — series of sorrows as causing imprudence, constant success as pro- 
ducing temerity,— -misfortunes in degree and duration exceeding the com 
mon measure of human calamity, renddring the distresses of fiction faint, 
4e^ &c., &e. 
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man. Many of these wild tribes, with the instinct which sends them t* 
seek the land before a storm arises, were now wingins towards their nesta 
with the shrill and dissonant dans which announces rear and disquietude. 
The disk of the sun became aSnost totally obscured ere he had alto- 
gether sunk below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darkness 
blotted the serene twilight of a summer evening. The wind be^an next 
to arise, but its wild and moaning sound was heard for some time, and 
its effects became more Tisible on the bosom of the sea, before the gale 
was felt on the shore. The mass of waters, now dark and threatening, 
began to lift itself in lan^r ridges, and sink in deeper furrows, forming 
waves that rose hieh in roam upon the breakers, or burst upon the beach 
with a sound rese]x3)ling distant thunder.— .dntigruary. Vol Lp. 72. 

Example 5th. 

NATURAL SCENERY. 

Cities and villages were scattered over hill and valley, with cultivated 
environs blooming around them, all giving token of a dense and indus- 
trious population. In the centre of tois bnlliant circumference stood the 
Indian metropolis, with its gorgeous tiara of pyramids and temples, at- 
tracting the eve of the soldier from every other object, as he wound round 
the boraers of the lake. Every inch of ground which the soldiers trod 
was familiar to them ; familiar as the scenes of childhood, though with 
very different associations, for it had been written on their memories in 
characters of blood. On the right rose the hill of Montezuma, crowned 
by the teocaUij under the roof of which the shattered relics of the army 
had been gathered on the day following the flight from the capitol. In 
front lay the city of Tacuba, through whose inhospitable streets thej 
had hurried in fear and consternation; and away to the east of it 
stretched the melancholy causeway.— Prescoft's Conquest of Hikxico, Vol 

m. p. 31. 

Example Wu 

NATURAL SCEKBBT. 

They moved cautiously forward, straining their vision to pierce the 
think gloom of the forests, where then: wily foe might be lurking. But 
thev saw no living thing, except only the wild inhabitants of the woods 
and flo(^ of the zopolite^ ibA voracious vulture of the country, which, in 
anticipation of a bloody banquet, hung lik^ a troop of evil spuits, on the 
march of the army. 

As they descended, the Spaniards felt a sensible and most welcome 
change in the atmosphere. The character of the vegetation changed with 
it ; and the funereal pine, their only companion of late, gave way to the 
sturdy oak, to the sycamore, and lower down, to the gracefol pepper 
tree, mingling its red berries with the dark foliage of the forest; wmle 
in still lower depths, the gaudy-colored creepers might be seen flinging 
their gay blossoms over tiie branches, and telling of a softer and mora 
luxurious dimate. 

At length, the army emerged on an open level, where the eye, nndb 
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Mrected by xatervening wood or hiU-top) could range, far and wide, orei 
the Yallej of Mexico. There it lay, bathed in the golden sanshine^ 
stretched ont, as it were, in slumber, in the arms of the giant of hilla^ 
which clustered, like a phalanx of guardian genii, around it")^ — Conquai 
<f Mexico, Vol, II, p, 463. 

From the same source from which the preceding extract was 
taken, the following |7er«onaZ description has been borrowed 

HEBNANDO COBTl^S. 

Hernando " Cort^ at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-four 
jsars of age. In stature he was rather above the middle size. His com- 
plexion was pale, and his large dark eye gave an expression of gravity to 
his countenance, not to be expected in one of his cheerful temi)erament 
His figure was slender, at least untU later life ; but his chest was deep, his 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular and iivell proportioned. It presented 
the union of agility and vigor, which qualified him to excel in fencing- 
horsemanship, and the other generous exercises of chivaliy. In his diet 
he was temperate, careless of what he ate, and drinking little ; while, to 
toil and privation he seemed perfectly indifi^erent. His dress, for he did 
not disdain the impression produced by such adventitious aids, was such 
as to set oiF his handsome person to advantage ; neither gaudy nor strik- 
ing, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the same; but these 
were of great price. His manners frank and soldierlike, concealed a most 
cool and calculating spirit With his gayest humor there mingled a settled 
air of resolution, which made those who approached him feel they must 
obey \ and which infused something like awe into the attachment of his 
most devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love was tempered 
by authority, was the one probably best calculated to inspire devotion in 
the rough and turbulent spirits among whom his lot was to. be cast." 

* The introduction of figurative language in descriptive writing, \f not 
too luxuriantly indulged, adds much to the beauty and animation of the 
style. The student will not fail to admire the beautiful figure here mtroduced 
from one of the most elegant historical writers of any age or country. Mr. 
Prescott, in the work from which the extract above was taken, has conferred 
a favor on the republic of letters, which will hand him down to posterity as 
the modem " Duleia et ea^ididus a fusus Herodotus," The same remark 
!^at has been made in relation to the Father of History, may be applied 
with equal truth and justice to the author of " The Conquest of Mexico," 
** His £tyle. abounds with elegance, ease, and sweetness ; and if there is any 
of the fabulous or incredible, the author candidly informs the reader that *t 
is introduced on the authority^ of others." They who are not attracted by 
the thrilling nature of the incidents which he relates, will be c^tivated by 
the glowing colors in which they are described, the purity and animation 
of his style the witchery he has woven around his subject, and the won- 
derful sloll with which he has thrown into a connected narrative a mass of 
details, which with indefatigable industry he has tithed from a great variety 
of authors, often at variance with one another, and not unfrequentl;^ at issua 
with themselves. The pride with which an American peruses his works, 
naturally breaks forth into the apostrophe, " Perge modo, et qak to Tia duoil 
' diiiga grassum." 
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The character of Cortes seems to have undergone some 
change with change of circumstances ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the new scenes in which he was placed called forth 
qualities which before were dormant in his bosom. There 
are some hardj natures that require the heats of excited action 
to unfold their energies ; like the plants, which, closed to the 
mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their full 
growth, and give forth their fruits onlj in the burning atmos- 
phere of the tropics. Such is the portrait left to us bj his 
contemporaries of tMs remarkable man. 

The examples which have now been introduced are deemed 
sufficient, botfi in variety and extent, to introduce the student 
to descriptive writing. The attentive perusal of the examples 
given, with careful attention to the preliminary hints and ob- 
servations, it is thought will furnish considerable aid in this 
department of composition. 



Lxm. 

NABBATION AND DESCRIPTION UNITED. 

That the student may perceive how much is added to the 
beauty and the interest of a narration by the union of des- 
cription with the narrative, the following model is presented, 
which is founded on the simple circumstance, that a young 
man in a feeble state of health is called home, after a long 
absence, to be present at the death-bed of his mother. The 
student will observe how beautifully many of the particulars 
presented in the list in the preceding exercises are interwoven 
with the narrative, and how much the union of description 
with the narration has added to the beauty of the story. 

Example. 

In looking over some papers of a deceased acquaintance, I found the 
following fragment He had frequently spoken to me of the person whom 
it concerned, and who had been his school-fellow. I remember well his one 
day telling me that, thinking the character of his friend, and some circum 
stances in his life, were of such a kind that an interesting moral little story 
might be made from them, he had undertaken it ; but, considering as he 
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was going on, that bringing the private character and feelinn of a deceased 
IHend before the world, was something like sacrilege, thongfi done nnder a 
fictitious name, he had stopped soon after beginning the tale, — that he 
had laid it away amongst his papers, and had never looked at it again. 

As the person it concerns has been a lon^ time dead, and no relation sur 
▼ives, I do not feel that there can be any impropriety in my now making 
it public I give it as it was written, though evidently not revised by my 
friend. Though hastily put together, and beginning as abruptly as it ends, 
and with little of stor^ and no novelty in the circumstances, yet there is a 
mournful tenderness m it, which, I trust, will interest others in some iK>r 
tion as it did me. 

** The sun not set yet, Thomas ? ** << Not quite, Sir. It blazes through 
the trees on the hill yonder, as if their branches were all on fire." 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, and with his hat still over his 
browj turned his elazed and dim eves towards the setting sun. It was only 
the nif ht before that he had heard his mother was ill, and could survive 
but a day or two. He had lived nearly apart from society, and, being a lad 
o{ a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world to himself His thoughts 
and feelings were so much in it, that, except in relation to his own home, 
there were the same va^e and strange notions in his brain concerning the 
state of things surrounding him, as we have of a foreign land. 

The main feeling which this self-made world excited in him was love, 
and, Uke most of nis age, he had formed to himself a being suited to his 
own fancies. This was the romance of life, and though men, with minds 
like his, make imagination to stand oftentimes in the place of real exist 
ence, and to take to itself as deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic re- 
lations, which are so near, and usual, and private, they feel longer and 
more deeply than those who look upon their homes as only a better part of 
the world to which they belong. Indeed, in affectionate and good men of a 
visionary cast, it is in some sort only realizing their hopes i^nd desires, to 
turn them homeward. Arthur felt mat it was so, and he loved his house 
hold the more that they gave him an earnest of one day realizing all his 
hopes and attachments. 

Arthur's mother was peculiarly dear to him, in having a character so 
nuch like his own. For though the cares and attachments of life had lone 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence in her, yet her natural turn of mind 
was strong enoueh to give to these something of the romance of her dispo 
sition. Tnis haa led to a more than usual openness and intimacy between 
Arthur and his mother, and now brought to his remembrance the hours 
they had sat together by the firelight, when he listened to her mild and 
meumoholy voice, as she spoke of what she had undergone at the loss oi 
her parents and husband. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her afiectionate 
look of approval when he had done well, her care that he should be a just 
man, ana ner motherly anxiety lest the world should go hard with him, all 
crowded into his mind, and he thought that every worldly attachment was. 
hereafter to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent^ tumultuous grief, and numb 
insensibility. Stepping mto the carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like 
one who. was quittmg his sick chamber for the first time, he began his 
journey homeward. As he lifted his eyes upward, the few stars that were 
nere and there over the sky seemed to look down in pity, and shed a re 
ligious and healine light upon him. But they soon went out, one after 
mother, and as ths last faded from his implormg si^ht, it was as if every thing 
good and holy had forsaken him. The faint tint m the east soon became a 
mddy glow, and the sun, shooting upward, burst over every living thing in 
ftiQ ^or^. The sigLt went to Arthur's sick heart, as if it were in mockerv 
of his misery. 
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Leaning back in his carriage, irlth 1^ hand orer his eyes, he waa eazriel 
alon^, haralj sensible it was day. The old servant, Thomas, who was sit- 
ting oy his side, went on talking in a low, monotons tone ; bnt Arthur only 
hesu*d something sonndine in his ears, scarcely heeding that it was a human 
voice. He had a sense of wearisomeness from the motion of the carriage, 
but in all thin|[s else the day passed as a melancholy dream. 

Ahnost the nrst words Arthur spoke were those I have mentioned. As 
he looked out upon the settine sun, he shuddered through his whole frame, 
and then became sick and pale. He thought he knew the hill near him; 
and, as they wound round it, some peculiar old trees appeared, and he was 
n a few minutes in the midst of the scenery near his home. The river be 
' ore him reflecting the rich evening sky, lOoked as if poured out from a 
uolten mine. Tne birds, gathering in, were shooting across each other, 
bursting into short, gay notes, or singing their evening songs in the trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find all so bright and cheerful, and so near his own 
home too. His horses* hoofs struck upon the old wooden bridge. The 
sound went to his heart It was here his momer took her last leave of him, 
and blessed him. 

As he passed through the village, there was a feeling of strangeness, that 
eveiy thmg should be just as it was when he left it There was an unde • 
fined thought floating in his mind, that his mother's state should produce a 
visible change in all that he had been familiar with. But the boys were at 
their noisy games in the street, the laborers returning^, talking toeether, 
from their work, and the old men sitting quietly at their doors. He con 
cealed himself as well as he could, and bade Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was shotting in about it, and there 
was a melancholy, gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if approaching 
his. mother's tomb. He entered the parlor. All was as gloomy and still as 
a deserted house. Presently he heard a slow, cautious step over head. It 
was in his mother's chamber. His sister had seen him from the window. 
She hurried down and threw her arms about her brother's neck, without 
uttering a word. As soon as he could speak, he asked, " Is she alive ? " — 
he could not say, my mother. * She is sleeping," answered his sister, " and 
must not know to-night that you are here ; she is too weak to bear it now.** 
'* I will go look at her, then, while she sleeps," said he, drawing his hand 
kerchief from his face. His sister's sympathy had made him shed the first 
tears which had fallen from him that day, and he was more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and still awe upon him : and as he 
drew near his mother's bed side, and looked on her pale, placid, and mo* 
tionless face, he scarcely dared oreathe, lest he should disturb the secret 
communion that the soul was holding with the world into which it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was about suffering, and his heavy grief, 
were all forgotten in the feeling of a holy inspiration, and he was, as it 
were, in the midst of invisible spirits, ascencung and descending. His 
mother's lips moved slightly, as she uttered an indistinct sound. He drew 
back, and his sister went near to her, and she spoke. It was the same 
gentle voice which he had known and felt from his childhood. The exal« 
tation of his soul left him, — he sunk down, — and his miseiywent over 
him like a flood. 

The next day, as soon as his mother 'became composed enoueh to see 
him, Arthur went into her chamber. She stretched out her feeble hand, 
and turned towards him, witib a look that blessed him. It was the short 
struggle of a meek spirit She covered her eyes with her hand, and the 
tears trickled down between her pale, thin fingers. As soon as she became 
tranquil, she spoke ef the gratitude she felt at bemg spared to see him be- 
fore sne died. 

" My dear mother," said Arthur, — but he could not go on. His voice 
was choked, his eyes filled with tears, and the agony of luii aool waa visible 
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In his face. " Do not be so afflicted, Arthur, at the loss of me. We are 
not to part for ever. Remember, too, how comfortable and happy you have 
made my days. Heaven, I know, will bless so good a son as yon have been 
to me. Yon will have that consolation, my son, which visits but a few, — 
you will be able to look back upon your past conduct to me, not without 
pain only, but with a holy joy. And think, hereafter, of the peace 
of mind you give me, now that I am about to die, in the thought that I am 
leaving your sister to vour love and care. So long as you live, she will 
find y^ a father and brother to her." She paused lor a moment. " I have 
always felt that I could meet death with composure ; but I did not know," 
she said, with a tremulous voice, her lips quivering, — **I did not know 
how hard a thing it would be to leave my children, till now that the hour 
has come." 

After a little while, she spoke of his father, and said, she had lived with 
the belief that he was minoful of her, and with the conviction, which grew 
stronger as death approached, that she should meet him in another world. 
She said but little more, as she grew weaker and weaker every hour. Ar 
thur sat by in silence, holding her hand. He saw that she was sensible he 
was watching her countenance, for every now and then she opened her dull 
eye. and looked towards him, and endeavored to smile. 

Tho day wore slowly away. The sun went down, and the melancholy 
and still twilight came on. Nothing was heard but the ticking of the watch, 
telling him with a resistless power that the hour was drawmg nigh. He 
gasped, as if under some invisible, gigantic grasp, which it was not for hu 
man strength to'Btruggle against. 

It was now quite dark, and by the pale light of the night-lamp in the 
chimney comer, the furmture in the room threw huge and uncouth figures 
over the walls. All was unsubstantial and visionary, and the shadowy 
ministers of death appeared gathering round, waiting the duty of the hour 
appointed them. Arthur shuddered for a moment with superstitious awe ; but 
the solenm elevation which a good man feels at the sight of the dying took 
possession of him, and he became calm agaf ▼* 

•The approach of dea& has so much 'which is exaltin^^ that our grief 
is, for the time, forgotten. And could one who had seen Arttiur a few hours 
before, now have looked upon the grave and grand repose of his countenance, 
ne would hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over his mother's face. He 
stooped forward to catch the sound of her breathing. It grew quick and 
faint. — " My mother." — She opened her eyes, for the last time, upon him. 
— a faint flush passed over her cheek,— . there was the serenity of an angel 
in her look, — her hand just pressed his. It was all over.. 

His spirit had endured to its utmost. It sunk down from its unearthly 

• • - ' • ^" "'- " " '" , child. 



tnen, let her have rest ; she needs it.' He then went to his own chamber, 
and shut himself in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering of sensitive minds makes 
to itself a relief. Violent grief brings on a torpor, and an indistinctness, 
and dlnmess, as from long watching. It is not till the violence of affliction 
has subsided, and gentle and soothmg thoughts can find room to mix with 
our sorrow, and holy consolations can minister to us, that we are able to 
know fully our loss, and see clearly what has been torn away from our af 
fections. It was so with Arthur. Unconnected and strange thoughts, witlr 
melancholy but half-foimed images, were floating in his mind, and 
now and then a gleam of light would pass through it, as if he had been m a 
troubled trance, and all was right again. His worn and tared feelings at 
last found rest in sleep 

16 
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It is an impression, which we cannot rid ourselves of if we would, when 
sitting by the body of a friend, that he has still a consciousness of our pres- 
ence, — that though the common concerns of the world have no more to do 
with him, he has still a love and care of us. The face which we had so long 
been familiar with, when it was all life and motion, seems only in a state o! 
rest. We know not how to make it real to ourselves, that the body before 
OS is not a living thing. 

Arthur was in such a state of mind, as he sat alone in the room by his 
mother, the day after her death. It was as if her soul had been in paradise, 
and was now holding communion with pure spirits there, though it still 
abode in the body that lay before him. He felt as if sanctified by the 
presence of ow to whom the other world had been laid open, — as if under 
the love and protection of one made holy. The religious reflections that 
his mother had early taught him, gave hnn strength ; a spiritual composure 
stole over him, and he found himself prepared to perform the last offices to 
the dead. 

It is not enough to see our friends die, and part with them for the remain 
der of our days, — to reflect that we shall hear their voices no more, and that 
they will never look on us again, — to see that turning to corruption which 
was but just now alive, and eloquent, and beautiful with all the sensations 
of the soul. Are our sorrows so sacred and peculiar as to make the world 
as vanity to us. and the men of it as straneers, and shall we not be Jeft to 
our afflictions for a few hours ? Must we be brought out at such a time to 
the concerned or careless gaze of those we know not, or be made to bear the 
fonnal proffers of consolation from acquaintances who will go away and 
forget it all ? Shall we not be suffered a little while a holy and healing 
oommunion with the dead ? Must the kindred stillness and gloom of our 
dwelline be changed for the solemn show of the pall, the talk of the 
passers-Dy, and the broad and piercing light of the common sun ? Must 
the ceremonies of the world wait on us even to the open graves of our 
friends ? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose with a flrm step and fixed eye, though 
his whole face was tremulous with the struggle wiUiin him. He went to 
his sisto^ ana took her arm within his. The bell struck.* Its heavy, nn 
dulating sound rolled forward like a sea.* He felt a violent beating through 
his whole frame, which shook him that he reeled. It was but a momentary 
weakness. He moved on, passing those who surrounded him, as if they 
had been shadows. While ne followed the slow hearse, there was a vacan 
cy in his eye as it rested on the coffin, which showed hun hardly conscious 
01 what was before him. His spirit was with his mother's. As he reached 
the grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly pale ; but sinking his head 
upon his breast, and drawing his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 
statue till the service was over. 

He 1^ gone through all that the forms of society required of him. 
For, as painful as the eflbrt was, and as little suited as such forms were to 
his own thoughts upon the subject, yet he could not do any thing that might 
appear to the world like a want of reverence and respect for nis mother. 
The scene was ended, and the inward struggle over ; and now that he was 
left to himself, the greatness of his loss came up full and distinctly before 
him. 

It was a dreary and chilly evening when he returned home. When ^e 
entered the house from which his mother had gone for ever, a sense ot 
dreary emptiness oppressed him, as if his very abode had been deserted by 
every living thing. He walked into his mother's chamber. The naked 
bedstead, and the chair in which she used to si^ were all that was left in 
the room. As he threw himself back into the chair, he groaned in the bit 
temess of his spirit A feeling of forlomness came over mm, which was not 
to be relieved by tears. She. whom he had watched over in her dying honr 
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and whom he had talked to as she lay before >iitw in death, as if she coald 
hear and answer him, had gone from him. Nothing was left for the senses 
to fasten fondly on, and time had not yet taught him to think of her only as 
a spirit. Bat time and holy endeavors brought this consolation ; and the 
little of life that a wasting disease left him^ was passed by him, when alone, 
in thoughtful tranquillity ; and amongst his friends he appealed with that 
centle cneeifulness, which, before his mother's death, had been a part of 
nis nature.* 

JExerdses. 

Kairation and Description may now be united in the histoiy of 

Moses Elizabeth of England 

Sanl Arabella Stewart 

Elijah Arabella Johnson 

Elisha Washington 

Daniel Jay 

Judith Marshall 

Joshua Franklin 

Jepthah Montezuma. 

To the historical data which can be gleaned from any authentic souroe, 
the student may be permitted to add fictitiQ|is drcumstances of his own 
invention. 

In the same manner, he may present notices of any other character 
which may oocur in the course of his reading or observation. He may 
also reverse the process of amplifying, and present an abridgement of this 
nple. 



LXIV. 
EMSTOLABT CORBESPONDENCB, OB LETTER WRITING.t 

A Letter is, perhaps, one of the most common, as well as 
one of the most useful forms of composition, and there are few, 
who can read or write at all, who are not frequentlj called 



* It is recomaended that the student be re^xdred to analyze this beautl* 
All specimen of narration 'bnited with description, by presenting a list of the 
particulars which enter into the narrative and descriptive parts respeo 
tively. 

t It is generally allowed, that epistolary writing:, if not one of the highest, 
is one of the most difficult branches of composition. An elegamt letter is 
much more rare than an elegant specimen of any other kind of writing. It 
is for this reason, that the author has deviated from the usual order prao 
tised by respectable teachers, who give epistolary writmg the first place id 
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upon to perform it. Under the head of Letter Writing, it is 
intended in this exercise to include all the forms of epistolary 
correspondence, whether in the shape of billets, notes, formal 
letters, or ceremonious cards, &c. It is proper to premise, 
thai, whenever a letter is to be written, regard should be had 
to the usual forms of complimentary address, to the date, the 
superscription, and the closing. The folding, also, of the , 
letter should not be disregarded. If it be true, that " trifles 
form the principal distinction between the refined and the un- 
refined," surely those trifles deserve some sort of consideration. 

And, flrst, it is to be observed, that, whenever a written 
communication is made by. one individual to another, the 
usages of society require that the rep/y should also be written; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in 
both the communication and the reply. A different style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arrogance of 
superior knowledge, — faults equally to be avoided in the in« 
tercourse of polished society. 

If the letter is written in the first person, the reply should 
also be in \h& first person. Thus, when the letter begins • 

« Dear Sir, 

" I write to inform you," &c., 

the answer should be in the^r«^ person also ; thus : 

« Dear Sir, 

"I have received your letter," &c., or "Your letter 
informing me, &c., has been received, and I hasten to say,'' 
&c 

If the letter is written in the third person, thus : 

"Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon. Mr 
Brimmer," &c., 

the answer should also be in the third person ; thus : 

"Mr. Brimmer has received the letter of Mr. Parker," &c 

the attention of the stndent. He has deemed it expedient to reserve the 
subject for this part of the yolome, and fbr the practice of the student who 
has been previously exercised in other attempts. At this stage of his pro- 
gress, he may be profitably exercised in the writing^ of letters. The teacher 
may now require nim to write notes, billets, and letters addressed to a real 
or fictitious person, announcing some event, or on some formal s abject. 
The teacher cannot be too particular in his direetionB with regard to fold- 
ing, sealing, &c., for. early habits of negligence, or want of jeatness, an 
witn difficulty eiiftdicated. 
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The name of the writer should always be subscribed to the 
letter when it is written in the first person, but never when 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter should also 
be written at the beginning^ when the letter is written in the 
first person, and at the endy when it is written in the third. 
The address of the letter should be written under the signa- 
ture, and towards the left side of the letter, when it is written 
in the first person, but not when it is written in the third. 

A neat and well-vmtten letter is a much moie rare prodaction than it 
oaght to be. Few directions can be given with regard to the composition 
of a letter; bnt it is intended in this exercise to give some general directions 
with regard to the mechanical execution of letters, notes, and billets. And, 
first, with regard to Letters. 

A letter should embrace the following particulars, namely . 
1st The date. 2d. The complimentary address. 3d. The 
body of the letter. 4th. The style, or complimentary closing. 
5 th. The signature ; and, 6th. The address, with the title, iSF 
any. 

The date should be written near the right hand upper 
comer of the sheet. The complimentary address follows, a 
little lower down, near the left hand side of the sheet. The 
body of the letter should be commenced very nearly under 
the last letter of the complimentary address. The style, or 
complimentary closing, should stand very nearly under the 
last letter of the body ; the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style ; and the address should be placed a 
little below the signature, and towards the left band side of 
Uie sheet 

16« ^ 
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Example Ist, 

FOBM OF A LETTER. 



CXrmplixnentary address. 



Dfite. 



Sty e, or Con^mentar^losmg. 

SigntttRTd. 
Addre88,or Superscription. 
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Example 2d. 

A. LETTEB, WITH ITS PARTS. 



(date.) 
{umplimentary address.) 




ev&i, Qr nave tm^niu^naU^ n^ause^ anu ma^ 
iezm/ fwTie, Q^ tma// v&iu aAc^ tHi/i/i/^ me 
<le^&>ten(>u, if yoa t4/i£(^ na/i/e me mncm^ io 
^meni^n U, eim&i ^ie^<»ona/cyt o^ tly noie. 

{style, or complitnsntary closing.) 



{signature,) 
{the address, or superscnptwn.) 

d/uyn, 7ame<t ^nbo/t^i^, ititu\ 



In very formal letters, the address should precede the 
letter and the signature, so that the individual addressed may, 
at first sight, perceive that the communication is intended for 
him, before he has taken the trouble to read it through. In 
this casd, also, the da*e should be written below, in the place 
of the address. 
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JSxample Sd. 



A FORMAL LBTTEB. 



<^ ^ S^Gm^, Q^. ^^z^m^, 



Q/ne /lu^ue dcnooui 
eom?nom(^ea^ ate anc^ azea^ oda^^aCumd 

you TTiay um^ uve ^ e^^^, o/ru/ ^ 



io 



^con M ^ue azd^fU t(fi&^ Of^ 



z^^oice i/n 



i^, 



!SSo^n, ©^. 3(/, ^S43. 



The folding * of a letter, though in itself a thing of app». 
rently trivial importance, is still deserving of^ attention. The 
following will be more intelligible than written directions. 



* Official documents and very formal letters have, sometimes, but two 
folds ; and these are made by doubling over the top and bottom parts of the 
whole sheet, or open letter, in the manner in which papers are generally 
kept on file. The whole is then enclosed in an envelope. 
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Example Uh. 
ThiM ChA rqtresents tkefiiding of a Letter. 
K 5. 1. The Letter before It la folded. the fliat leaftninedow. 



Boston^ Feb, 9, 1844. 
Dear Sir y 

Tour letter of the 1th 
has been duly received^ and 
I shall, at my earliest leisure, 
attend to the business to 
which you hone therein called 
my attention. 

Yours respectfvUy, 

John SmitSh. 
Mr. Biehard Boe, 



Ko. S. The second fold ; the folded part 

tamed over so as to meet the left 

side of the sheet. 




Ko. 5. The foarth fold 



3 



Boston, 
Dear Sir, 

Tour 
has been dul 
IshaUaimt 
attend to th 
which you h 
my attention 

Tours, r 

Mr. Bichara 







Kg. 4. The third fold. 




Ko.6. TheflfthfoUL 




No. 7. The letter closed. No, 8. The letter sealed. No» 9. The letter directed. 



-^ 
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TITLES. 

In the superscription of a letter, the title of Honourable li 
generallj given by courtesy to the Vice-President of th6 
United States ; to the Lieutenant-Governor of a State ; to 
the Senators and Representatives of the United States ; to 
the Senators of the respective States, and to the Judges of 
all the courts ; to the Mayor of a dty ; to the Heads of Do 
partments, &c In addressing the President of the United 
States, the Governor of a Commonwealth, or an Ambassadoi 
of the United States, the title "His Excellency" * is gener 
ally used, f 

* See Antonotnasioy page 82. 

t No titles are formally recognized by lair in this conntry, except in 
Massachusetts, where the legal title of the Governor is " His ExceUency," 
and that of the Lieutenant-Goyemor, ^'His Honor;" and, therefore, as it 
is stated above, it is ^ cowteay onl^r, that the usage has obtained. As it is 
possible that this vdnme may fall into the hands of some individuals who 
are curious to know something of the forms of address in the mother coun 
try, the following directions are extracted from the grammar of Mr. Lennie, 
published in Ediuburgh a few years ago. 

** DirecHonsfor SuperscripHoru and Forma of Address to Persons of every 
Rank- 
[The superseription^ or what is put on the outside of a letter, is printed ic 
JBoman characters, and begins witn To. The terms of address used in be- 
ginning either a letter, a petition, or verbal address, are printed in Italic 
letters, unmediately after the superscription. The Uanks are to be filled up 
with tne real name and title.] 

" To the King's Most Excellent Majesty,— Sire^ or May it pUase yow 

Majesty, Conclude a petition, or speech, with, — Tour Majesty's most 

Loyal and Dutiful Subject. 
To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty,— jnCuiom, or. May it please your 

MoMstv, 
To his Royal Highness, Frederick, Duke of York,- 32ay it please youe 

Royal lEghness, 
In the same manner address every other member of the Boyal Family, male 

orfemale, 
NoMity. To his Grace the Duke of , i(fy Lord Duke, Your Grace^ or, 

May it please your Cfraee, 

To the Most Noble the Marquis of , My Lord Marquis, Tour Lordship 

To the Right Honorable , Earl of , My Lord, Tour Lordship, 

To the Ri^ht Honorable Lord Viscount , My Lord, May it please your 

Lordship, 

To the Right Honorable Baron , Mf Lord, May U please your Lordshsp. 

The wives of noblemen have the same Titles with their husbands, thu» : 

To her Grace the Duchess of , May it please your Grace, 

To the Ri^t Honorable Lady Ann Rose,- Jfcfy Lady, May U pUase yew 

Ladyship. 

The titles of I^rd and Sight HenoraUe are given to all tht g«n8 of Dnkef 
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The members of « house of representatives, or of a board 
of aldermen, taken ^^liectivelj, should be addressed as ^^ The 
Honorable/' <&c« 

The title of Esquire is also given by courtesy in the super- 
scription of a letter, to all gentlen'^en to whom we wish to 
show respect ; but, when the title of Hon. or Honorable is 

and Marquises, arc! fo the eldest sons of Earls ; and the title of Lcuh and 

JUg?u HonorcMe to all their daughters. The younger sons of Earls are 

all HonoraSUs and Esquires, 
Bight Honorable is duo to Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, and to all thl| 

members of Her Majesty's Most* Honorable Privy Council, to the Lord 

Mayors of London, York, and Dublin, and to the Lord PrOTOSt of Edin 

burgh, during tho lime they are in office ; to the Speaker of the House 

of Commons ; to the Lorcb Conunissioners of tho Treasury, Admiralty, 

Trade, and Plantations, &c. 
The House of Peers is addressed thus, — To the Right Honorable the 

Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland in Parliament assembled. My Lords, May it please yom 

Lordships, 
The House of Commons is addressed thus, — To the Honorable the 

Kniehts, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland in Parliament assembled. Gentlemen, or, May it please your 

Honors, 
rhe sons of Viscounts and Barons are staled Honorable and Esquire ; and 

their daughters have their letters aadressed thus, — to the Honorable 

Miss or Mrs. D. B. 
The king's commiasion confers the title of Honorable on any gentleman in 

a place of honor or trust ; such as, the Commiaaionera of Excise, Hia 

Maieaty'a Customa, Board of Control, &c., Adjnirala of the Navy, Gen- 

erals, Lieutenant-Generals, and Colonela in the Army. 
All noblemen, or men of title, in the army and navy, use their title by right, 

auch as Honorable, before their title of rank, auch aa Captain, &c. ; thua. 

the Honorable Captain James Jamea of the , Sir, or Your Honor. 

Honorable ia due, also, to the Court of Directora of the East India Company, 

the Governora and Deputy-Governors of the Bank of England. 
The title Excellency ia given to all Ambaatadora, Plenipotentiariea, Got 

emora in foreign countries, to the Lord-Lieutenant, and to the Lordf 

Justices of the Kingdom of Ireland. Address auch thua, — 
To hia Excellency Sir , Bart., Her Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraor 

dinary, and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Rome, — Your Excellency 

May it please your Excellency. 
The title R^Ht Worshipful, ia given to the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Re 

corder of London ;. and Worahipfvl, to the Aldermen and Recordera of 

other Corporations, and to Justices of the Peace in England,— iStr, oi 

Your Worship. 
The Clergy are all styled Reverend, except 'the Archbiahopa and Biebopt, 

who have aomething additional ; thua, — 
To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or, "To the Most Reverend 

Fath'er in God, Charlea, Lord Archbiahop of Canterbury, — My Lord, or, 

Your Grace, 
To the Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Biahop of , My 

Lord, or, Your Lordship. 

* The Privy CoaoaaUofi» taken coUeetiftly, an stjled hki IiiOmQ^^ Meet Hqm» 
•ole Privy OomietL 
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ased, that of Esquire is always to be omitted, on the princtpie 
that the greater oontains the less. For the same reasony ibm 
title Mr. should never precede that of Esquire.* 

OF NOTES OF INVITATION. 

Notes of invitation, except where a great degree of famili- 
arity is used, are generally written in the third person, and 
on paper of smaller size, called billet paper. The answers 
should also be written in the third person, and the same forms 
of expression should be used, as those employed in the invi- 
tation. A departure from the form seems l&e arrogance of 
superior knowledge of propriety ; but where an expression is 
manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the reply 
is by no means bound to sacrifice his own sense of propriety 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of the one who addresses 
him. 

The same observations that were made with regard to the 
date of a letter addressed in the third person, apply also to 

* In the address on the ontside of a letter, note, &c., when the residence 
of the person addressed is unknown, bnt it i§ known that he is an inhabit- 
ant of the town or city in which we write^ the word " jh'esera " is frequently 
introduced to supply the place of the residence. 

To the very Rev. Dr. A. B^ Dean of >, Sir. 

To the Rev. Mr. Desk, or. To the Rev. John Desk. * 

The general address to clergymen is, Sir^ and when written to, Reverena 
Sir, Deans and Archdeacons are usually called J\&. Decm^ ]\lr, Areh' 
deacon. 

Address the Principal of the University of Edinburgh thus, — To the Very 
Rev, Dr. B., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. — Doctor ; when 
written to, Very Rev, Doctor, The other Professors thus. — To Dr. D. 
R., Professor of Logic in the University of E., — Doctor. If a Glergymaix 
say, — To the Rev. Dr. J. M.. Professor of, &c., — Reverend Doctor, 

Those who are not Drs. are styled Esqture, but not Mr. too ; thus, — To J. 
P.. Esq., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, — Str 
If he has a literary title, it may be added. Thus, To J. P., Esq., A. M. 
, Professor of, &c. * 

Magistrates, Barristers at Law, or Advocates, and Members of Parliament, 
VIZ. of the House of Commons (these last have M, P, after Esq.,) and all 
gentlemen in independent circumstances, are styled Eeguire, and their 
wives Mrs." 

• It twems to be unsettled whether Mr. should be used after Reverend, or not. In 
my opinion (says Mr. Lennie) it should, because it glvet a clergyman his own honor- 
ary title over and above the conunon one. May we not use the Rev. Jir. bb well as 
the Rev. Dr. f Besides, we do not always recoUoct whether his name is Jame$^ or 
JMn, Ac. Mr. , in such a case, would look better on the back of a letter than a loug, 
Ul-Klrawn dash, thus, 21ie Rev. — Desk. In short, Mr. is used by our tMSt writers 
after Reverend, but not oniformly. The words To the. not being necessary on the 
back of a letter, are seldom naed ; but. in addi«sslx( it m the inHae, left hand coraart 
at the bottom, they are generally used. 
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notes of inTitadon. The date should be at the bottom of th« 
note, and at the left hand. * 

JExample 5tlL 

FOBM OF NOTES OF INVITATION, WITH THB BSPLT. 

nryiTATiov fob thb btenino. 



G^U, a/mi Q^nta, ^^na^/manl^ com^^mu on 
!S§eacan^^. 

Exaimph 61ft. 






* When notes or letters are addressed to gentlemen of the same name, 
ther shonld be addressed, " The Messn.," or, " Messrs. ;" if to two single 
IkUm, <<The Misses," not the "Miss." Thns, "The Misses Smith, or, 
"The Misses Dayies," not. " The Miss Smiths," nor " The Miss Da^ises." 

t As the lady is generally considered the head of the tea-table, them 
teems to be a propriety in the iayitatlon to tea, or the erening, coming from 
tte lady of the house alone. 

t Or, JI&. ofuf ilCv Chapman r^et that a pntmotu §ngag9m0iU ufiU 4r 
17 
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Mcample 7th, 

ZmnTJLTIOH TO DINNEB. 



me <^u>n, ©^^. C^UJ com/ianu 



cU </mn&t an 



Example 8^. 

THB BSPLT'* 



'd ^v^Ca^ion {o c^chtnet an 
(U 6 dcu}a4. 






>eacan 



'. /- 



fnn€ ikem of ths pUcuttre of eueepting Mn, Smith?* poUte imritoHon fof 
Thurtdav evening, the 5th inst. 

The address of a gentleman to a lady^s in^tation may be : Mr, Chapmdn 
hoe the honor of acclmUngf &o., or, regrets that aprevioua engagement will 
vrevent Am having the honor, &c. 

* The latest and most approved style of folding notes, is to enclose then 
in an envelope, in tiie manner explained in reference to official docu 
ments. in the note on page 188tli. The envelopes, ready made, are fnr 
tdshed by the stationer. If not enclosed, thev generall v have two folds 
only ; and in directing them, the open part, or leaves, of tne note shonla ^ 
§nthet^ side. When enclosed, but one fold is i 
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With regard to the sealing of a letter, if a wafer is to bo 
nsed, care should be taken that it be not made too moist, for, 
in that case, it will not receive a good impression from the 
seal ; and, moreover, is apt to give the letter a soiled appear* 
ance. But thej who are particular about these matters 
always use wax in preference to wafers. * 

FORMS OF CARDS. 

Under the head of epistolary correspondence, may also be embraced 
tne different forms of ceremonious cards, designed for morning calls, nup 
, tial ceremonies, &c As these are all snppos^ to be written or dictated 
' by the individual who uses them, no tide conceded hj courtesy alone should 
ever be seen on them. Even the prefix of Mr. on a gentleman's card^ 
savors of arrogance, for the literal meaning of the prefix is " Piaster." 
But the case is different on the card of a Iiuly, and the prefix Mrs. (al- 
though it means '* Mistress ") is to be used, in order to distinguish her 
name from that of her husband. The question may arise, whether the 
residence should be inserted on the card* To this question a decided 
affirmative reply is given, although it is known to be at variance with not 
unfrequent usage. The omission of the residence seems to imply the 
belief, that the individual is a person of such distinction, that the knowledge 
of the residence is a matter of notoriety, and needs not to be mentioned. 
Now, in all the courtesies of life, the individual speaking of himself, should 
speak modestly and with humility ; and, however distinguished he may 
be, he should be guilty of no arrogance of distinction. The insertion ot 
the residence, therefore, is to be recommended on this gi-ound alone, to 
say nothing of the possibility of mistake, arising from the bearing of the 
same name by two different families or by two different individu5s. 
In the cards of the young ladies of a family, the family name, with the 

* Lord Chesterfield, having received a letter sealed with a wafer, is said 
to have expressed strong disapprobation, saying, " What does the fellow 
mean by sending me his own spittle/" It is related, also, of Ix)rd Nelson, 
that, in the very midst of the battle of Copenhagen, when the work of carnage 
and destruction was the hottest around him, and be judged it expedient to 
propose a cessation of hostilities, a wafer being brought to him to seal his 
communication to the Danish autliorities, he rejected it, directing the wax 
and a taper to be brought, saying, " What ! shall I send my own ttpittle to 
the Crown Prince ? ** In this latter case, however, /w/^ry might have beek 
mingled with refinement ; for a wafer seems to imply haste, and the sealing 
of ms letter with a wafer would have implied a desire for a speedy cessa 
tion of hostilities, which would have been construed into a necessity of the 
. same, and have rendered his enemies confident of success, and unwilling to 
accede to the proposal. The coolness and deliberation implied in the seal 
ing with wax, concealed from his enemies the knowledge of the condition 
of nis fleet, and disposed them to comply with his wishes. 

There is a kind of transparent glazud wafer very much in use at the 
present day ; but even this seems to be obnoxious to the same objections 
— it implies haste, which is inconsistent with the studied courtesies of 
polished life, and, moreover, involves the necessity of sending one's ow 
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prefix of ** J^in," is proper to be used wUkmt the *" Ckrittian name,^ by 
the eldest of the single daughters. The Christian nam v of the yoonger 
danehters should be insert^ To illustrate by an example, suppose a 
gentleman, by the name of Arthur S. WtUington^ resides vith his tamilT, 
a wife, and three daughters, Caroline if., Catharine S., ana Auguita P. to 
DremaniSireeL His card should be: 

:faatorhJsirife, 

his eldest danghter's, 

his second daughter's, 

Q/te7non€ ^/iteei. 
Qis third daughter's, 

Q/tenumi ^iue€. 

On the death, or marriage, of the eldest daughter, the second danghtef 
^)ecomes Mm Wdlington,* Sac 

* On wedding cards, or cards preceding a wedding, there is considerable 
diversity of opinion, whether the name of both the gentleman and the lady 
shonld be inserted, or whether that of the lady alone should be expressecL 
A decided opinion is, however, expressed, that the name of the lady alone 
belongs on the card. She is to be the future mistress of the house ; over 
Its internal arrangements she alone has (or shonld have) any control, and to 
her alone also, all visits of ceremony are directed. The same rRasons, 
therefore, which exclude the name of the husband from the notes of invi 
tation, seem to apply with eoual force to the exclusion of the name of the 
future husband rrom the wending cards. Thus, supposing that Mr. John 
Smgleton and Miss Sarah Greenwood intend marriage, the wedding card 
should be expressed thus : 

Miss Sarah Greenwood, 

At home on Tuesday Eye*g, at 8 o'clock. • 
48 Winter Btrwit 
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Another class of cards,* called business cards, fonn a convenient mods 
of adyerdsing, and are much used at the present day. Of these it will be 
sufficient to say, that they should be short, comprehensive, clear, and dli 
tinct The card of an attorney or a counsellor at law will read thus : 






Brferenn: 
Man. John Dane. 
NathH BoyaU, Esq 



The card of a physician may be expressed in the following form . 
^^^^S^ man^, Q^. ^.. Q£. Q^ S^., 

57 'W%^ie^ S^izeei, 



Bitftrtnoe: 
Dr, WaUamRand, 
" J(An Warren. 



* There are some portions of this article, particularly those relating tc 
ceremonious observances in epistolary correspondence, which mav be 
deemed out of place in a volume professing to treat of ^ve composition. 
The author's apology for their intro<luction is the want he has long felt o: 
something of the kind for the use of his own pupils. He confesses that he 
is alone responsible for ali the directions ana the suggestions in the intro- 
duction to the Exercise ; and, while he is conscious that the attitude of a 
learner would become him better than that of a teacher in these points, he 
apoloj^zes for his presumption by the statement, that he knows no source 
in pnnt to which he can refer those who are desirous of information upon 
tiiese topics. How he has thus supplied the deficiency, he leaves for others 
to judge. To those who have any thing to object to what he has ad 
vance(^ he respectfully addresses tlie wor(» of the Venusian poet: 

'* Si qnid novlsti rectios Istls, 

** Candidas impertl ; si non, his utere mecum." 

That the whole subject is important in an enlightened community, needs 
no stronger corroboration than the assertion of the author of Waverley, 
(see '* /vaw.A/»<?," Parker's edition, Vol. 1st, p. 1^9,) that "a man mav with 
more impunity be guilty of an actual breach of good breeding or 6t good 
morals, than appear ignorant of the most minute point of fashionable 
•tiqnette.'* 



17* 
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The card of a oommission merchant U as follows t 

^onumMiOft Vi&Albeion<ank, 

0N'e«> ^vt. 



Samud Good^ 1 

Fiake^Rand, VEaqiwrea, 

George W. Lawrence, j 

Example 9th, 

A LETTER OP INTRODUCTION. 

[N. B. It will be noticed, that it is not cnstomaiy to seal a Letter of lo 
trodoction.] 

tJni^ tviu ^e nci/naea /o you oy my ^lenef, 
©^&. Tonn (S^ijtUnf tunc vim^ you^ city on vtMt^ 

id one Of me mo^t aMii/nauc&nea ^mem^ta of ^e 
&Uj^>/A !S0az, an(/ you ^ffia noi ^lUio (iMcovei 
Mai ne id (Id teTnaz^a^u^ ^>z nia oeTiezac <K>noMtdnf^, 
ana me Aoa^d (^ nid mannezd, a<i £)Z nia emi^ience 
in me ufaa//i'tOj^<kiion, fjde aiien^na tonicn you 
Tnay hataae io dnot4A nim i&z ^my dane^ Q/ nave no 
dt>ao€ m{U you tuiu oe n€iJi^y {o eon/inue ^ nid 
own,-~---a^ o/ wnicn dna^Ce ataiejHioy acdnoto^ 
9aaea ana neailiey teciAtocalet/ oy 
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Example 10^. 

A LETTEB OF COin>OLENCE. 

Boston, April 19^ 1845. 
Dear Friend, 

I write this under the utmost oppression of sorrow; the youngest 
itanghter of our friend Jones is dead ! Never, surely, was there a more 
agreeable, and more amiable young person ; or one who better deserved 
to have enjoyed a long, I had almost said, an immortal life I She had all 
the wisdom of age, and the discretioa of a matron, joined with youthful 
sweetness and virgin modesty. 

With what an en^i^aging fondness did she behave to her father I How 
kindly and respectfully receive his friends ! How affectionately treat all 
those, who, in uieir respective offices, had the care and education of her ! 
She employed much oi her time in reading, in which she discovered ereat 
strength of judgment; she indulged hersdf in few diversions, and those 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what patience, with 
what courage, did she endure her last illness I 

She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; she encouraged 
her sister, and her father ; and when all h«r strength of body was ex- 
hausted, supported herself by die single vieor of her mind. Toftt, indeed, 
continued even to her last moments, unbrMien by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a r^ection which 
makes the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A loss infinite- 
ly severe I more severe by the particiUar conjuncture in which it hap 
pened ! 

She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day was 
fixed, and we were all invited. How saa a change from the highest joy, 
to the deepest sorrow ! How shall I express the wound that pierced my 
heart, when I heard Jones himself, (as grief is ever finding out dr- 
cnmstances to aggravate its affliction,) ordering the money he had de- 
signed to lay out upon dothes and jewels for her marriage, to be employed 
in defraying the expenses of her funeral ! 

He is a man of ^«at learning and good sense, who has applied himself, 
from his earliest youth, to the noblest and most elevating studies : but all 
the maxims of fortitude which he has received from books, or advanced 
himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart 
gives place to idl a parent^ tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his sorrow, when we consider what he has lost He has lost a 
daughter who resembled him in his manners, as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out all her father. 

If you shall think proper to write to him upon the subject of so reason- 
able a grief, let me remind you not to use the rougher arguments of con- 
solation, and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time will render him more open 
to the dictates or reason ; for, as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand 
of the surgeon, but by degrees submits to, and Qven requires the means 
af its cure, so a mind, under the first impressions of a misfortune, shuns and 
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lejects all amments of ooluolation ; but at length, if applied with tm 
dtfncss, calmly and willingly acquiesces in them.* 

Very toruly yonrs, 

Gbobos C. S. Fabxu 
Heniy Diz, Esq. 

JExerctses in .Epistolary Writing. 

A Letter to a Mend announcing any event, real or imaginary. 

^ ** the inhabitants of the moon, or the stars, or a comet 

** « any character in histoiy. 

** " any one in a foreign country. 

** containing a journal of occuixences. 
** " criticisms on works that have been read. 

*< « . opinions on subjects discussed at any seminurj 

'* " suggestions caused by daily studies. 

** " requesting the acceptance of some present 

** describing a sunrise at sea. 
" " sunset ** 

* from Palestine, describing the country, &c 

« England, « « « 

« « France, « « *• 

« « Italy, « « ♦* 

« « Greece, « « « 

* dMcribing the personal appearance and style of preaoUi^ o^ 

some eminent divine. 
« « the Falls of Niagaift. 

*" * the White Mountains. 

* " Lake Erie, Ac 

«* ** the Pyramids of Egypt 

« <« Mount Vesuvius. 



LXV. 

BEGX7LAS SUBJECTS. 
ON A SUBJEOTy AKD THE METHOD OF TREATHfO IT. 

In writmg on a regular subject, the following directions ara 
given by Mr. Walker, as suggestions for tiie different divis 
ionsi as well as for the systematic train of reflections. 

* This letter is an orij^al of Pliny the Younger to Mareelllnus, trans 
lated by Melmoth. The address, &c has been altered to accommodate it 
to the puiposes of this volume. 
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The definition ; the canse ; the antiqaitj, or noyeltv ; the univenalitjT 
Mr localitY; the efftcts ; namely, the goodness or badness, or the advaob 
tages or aisadvantages. 

Ist If your subject require explanation, define it or explain it al 
large. 

2nd. Show what is the cause of your subject ; that is, what is the oc- 
casion of it, or what it is derived from. 

3d. Show whether your subject be ancient or modem ; that is, what 
was in ancient times, and what it is at present 

4th. Show whether your subject relates to the whole world, or only 
to a particular part of it 

5th. Examme whether your subject be good or bad; show wherein 
its goodness or badness consists, and what are the advantages or disad 
vantages that arise from it * 

Example. 

ON 60YEBNMENT. 

Definition, Government is the direction and restraint exercised crer 
&e actions of men in communities, societies, or states. It controls the 
administration of public affairs, according to the principles of an estab- 
lished constitution, a code of written laws, or by well-known usages ; or 
it may be administered, as in some countries, by the asbitrary edicts of 
the sovereign. Government is the soul of society : it is that order among 
rational creatures which produces almost all the benefits they enjoy. A 
nation may be considered as a large family'; — all tiie inhabitants are, as 
it were, relations ; and the supreme power, wherever it is lodged, is the 
common parent of every individual 

Cauae, The necessity of government lies in the nature of man. In 
terest and selfishness, unrestrained by salutary laws and restrictions, 
would be the controlling principle of every man's actions, uninfluenced 
by a proper regard for the rights of others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have some restraint laid upon every man — some power which shall 
control him, and impel him to what is right, and deter him from what is 
wron^, and this power b government To Jhis restraint e^ery one must 
fubnat; and if m such sm)mission any one finds it necessary to gi^e up 



* Those directions are thus versified by Mr. Walker: 
If first your subject definition need, 
Define your subject first, and then proceed j 
Next, if yon can, find out your subject's cause, 
And show from whence its origin it draws : 
Ancient or modem may your subject be, 
Pursue it, therefore, to antiquity ; 
Tour subject may to distant nations roam, 
Or else relate to objects nearer home : 
The subject which you treat is good, or ill 
Or else a mixture of each principle : 
And ere your subject a conclusion know, 
The advantage or the disadvantage show. 
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a portion of l2ie rights with which he fStmcies that God and natnre ea 
dowed him, he will be consoled by the reflection that all have to make 
the sacrifice, and that the concession is made for the protection of his prop- 
erty and his life, for without government neither would be safe. 

Antiquity. Accordingly, we find, so deeply seated is the necessity for 
government, that in the earliest ages of the world a kind of government 
was existing among all tribes and nations; and so remarkable is this 
fact, that almost aJl that history records of the earliest people is the history 
of these kings. 

UfdnenaUty, In every part of the world, also, at the present day, where 
buman creatures are to be seen, there also some kind of government is 
found among them. Even the rudest among the savage nations have 
their kings and chiefs, whose word is law, and whose power is seldom 
dispute(\. 

Locality. But ^vemment, in its most perfect form, is generally found 
imong the most civilized and enlightened people. .Aimost all the differ- 
ent kinds of government now existing, or that ever did exist, may be 
reduced to three, namely, Monarchy, imstocracy, and Democracy. Un- 
der one of these forms every nation now known to exist is regulated 
And controlled. The painted Indian, whose life and death are at the 
mercy of his sachem, the naked African, who looks in terror at his king, 
and the wild Arab, whose chief is the sovereign arbiter in the division 
of the plunder obtained by the horde, all are in fact the subjects of a 
monarch. Rome, under the decemvirs, and Venice and Genoa under 
their nobles, presented the spectacle of an Aristocracy; while Athens, 
luxurious Athens, invested the diief power in an assembly of the people, 
and presented to the world a splendid example of a Democracv. Each 
of these different forms is attended by its own peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages which the unity of our subject does not permit us 
now to discuss. But the advantages of some form of government re- 
mains yet to be presented. 

Advantages, Order is said to be the first law of heaven. But among 
men it is essentially necessary for Uieir very existence. Man, uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained, would ever be invading his brother's rights 
Kothing would be safe. Might would be right, and the strongest might 
revel in the possession of that which the weaker had no power to keep 
from him. Laws emanate from government. Without government 
there could be no laws. It is the laws which protect every man in the 
enjoyment of his life, his libertv, and his possessions. Without laws, 
property would not be respected; the weak would be the slave of the 
strong, and the strong could enjoy their ill-gotton possessions only so 
long as they could maintain their ascendancy. It is government, there- 
fore, that secures to every one the enjoyment of what he possesses, and 
restrains the strong from encroaching on the rights of the weak. 

Disadvantage. Every foi'm of government is liable to abuse. They 
who are in power are engaged in a constant struggle to maintain that 
power, while the ambitious and the aspiring are eagerly watching their 
opportunity to supplant them. This gives rise to parties and cabals, to 
[Mots and intrigues, to treachery, to treason and rebellion, to civil ware 
r nd family feuds, in which the innocent often share the punishment pre- 
I«red for the guilty. But these evils are light in comparison with those 
which ipiing from anarchy, or want of goyerament. It becomes eveij 
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jne, dterefore, to lend Us aid in snppcHt of the goYeniment nnder wtiicfa 
It has pleased providence to place him, until that goyemment shows by 
Its actions that the good of the people for whom it was instituted is nol 
its aim, and thereby renders rebellion a palliated eyil, if not a yirtue. 





Exercises. 




On Tune. 


On Justice. 


On Joy. 


Temperance. 


The Mind. 


Gammir. 


Modesty. 


The corporeal faculties. Industry. 


Sculpture. 




Luxury. 


Clemency. 


Affection filial 


Patience. 


Religion. 


Affection parental, 


&a Pride. 


Morning. 


Cruelty. 


Perseverance. 


Evening. 


Faith. 


Conscience. 


Day. 


Happiness. 


Compassion. 


Night 


Flattery. 


Equity. 


Ambition. 


Indolence. 


Generosity. 
Melancholy. 


Revenge. 


Justice. 


Honor. 


Magnanimi^. 


Humanity. 


Virtue. 


Politeness. 


Ingratitude. 


Education. 


Prudence. 


Frugality. 


Truth. 




Patriotism. 


The World. 


Fortitude. 


Prodigality. 


Anger. 




Poverty. 


Knowledge. 


FideUty. 





LXYT. 



THEMES. 

Themes are subjects, or topics, on which a person writei 
or speaks. 

A theme, as defined by Mr. Walker, is the proving of 
some truth. 

Themes are divided into two classes, the simple and the 
complex. 

Simple themes comprehend such as may be expressed by 

one term or more, without conveying either an affirmation or 

a negation. Such as Logic, Education, Habit, The Fall of 

the Roman Empire, The Institution of Chivalry. * 

" ' ' I ■ 1 

* Such, also, are the subjects of the last Exeroises under the head of 
Begular Subjects. 
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Gcmplex themes comprehend such propositioiis as admt% \i( 
proof or illustration ; expressing a judgment which of coarse 
maj be denied without invoking any positive contradiction in 
the meaning of the terms. The following are examples. 
"Logic is a useful study." "Youth is the season of im- 
provement.'* "Wisdom is better than riches.'* "A public 
is preferable to a private education." 

In the last set of exercises the course was laid down foi the maDaee 
ment of ** a regalar sabjec t," which is prescribed by Mr. Walker in his 
**' Teacher's Assistant." What he calls ** regtdar subjects '' are designed 
for simple themes. The course prescribed oy Mr. Jar^e, in his Out- 
lines of a Philosophical Education, is less mechanical, and is to be pre- 
ferred, because the mind of the student is less fettered bj '^ leading 
strings,** and left more to its own resources. The following are his pre- 
liminary remarks : 

"" To give an illustration of a simple theme I shall suppose the subject 
to be Logic, and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the structure 
of the ^say which should be composed upon it'* 

** The first rule directs the student to begin by fixing exactly the mean- 
ing of the term, which is the subject of the theme, removing every thing 
that is doubtful or equiyocal in its signification ; and, when dimcultiea 
of that kind occur, the true import of the word must be determined by 
the canons of etymology, or by the practice of the best writers." 

" By the second rule, which is the principle one, he is reqidred to ex- 
plain the essential and accidental qualities of the subject, here supposed 
to be logic; and to enumerate them, according to their order and impor- 
tance, and with a reference to the end whidi is contemplated by the 
logician. That end is the establishment of truth or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of those rules of right 
reasoning, in which the art of logic may be said to consist In these 
rules are included definition, division, classification, as well as those 
general directions relative to propositions which are derived from the 
ancient dialectics. But it is unnecessary here to enlarge ; for the most 
important of the rules, for both kinds of themes, are the same, in so far, 
at least, as the object of both is the attainment of clear notions, lucid ar 
nneement, and perspicuous expression." 

** The special rules which relate to the management of complex themes, 
may be snortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as the 
ground of ixifercnce and deduction should be admitted, but upon the best 
and most solid evidence, arising from sense, from consciousness, or experi- 
ence, or from undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive propositions ; 
or lastly, upon testimony, analogy, facts already proved, the undeviatins 
laws of nature, &c — tmit the meaning of the subject, and predicates of 
the radical proposition be accurately fixed — that the extent of the affirma 
tion or negation be exactly ascertained, so that the proposition may be 
stated in the most intelligible manner, and the logical rules of division be 
applied — that the attention be next directed to the kind of evidence by 
tniich the proposition is established— and the arguments to be Intro 
duced m such order, that those which precede shall throw light on those 
that follow, and form a connected chain of comparisons, by which ulti* 
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matdT the agreement or disagreement, expressed in the iroposition, 
■shall be made manifest; and fixuJly that all objections aeainst the propo- 
sition be candidly and explicitly answered. The proo^when it is lono, 
o*ay be conclnded with a recapitulation, containing the united strengw 
of all the arguments which have been brought to confirm it" 

** It is impossible to prescribe rules which shall exactly accord with the 
▼ariety of subjects which may come under this order of themes, and, there- 
fore, much must be left to the judgment and experience of the teacher. 
It is not every theme that requires the application of all the rules. The 
first rule may be sometimes necessary ; the second is indispensable on all 
fubjects ; tlie other rules are only occasionally required ; — a rigid adhe- 
lence to these rules might render composition stiff and fonnal ; but that 
would, in a great measure, be prevented, by frequent ^use and judicious 
application." 

"Though, in the management of complex themes, the rules of demon 
stration cannot be always followed, yet the clearness, certainty, and pro- 
gress of that kind of reasoning, ought to be the standard, as the best and 
most effectual mode of procuring Sie assent of the mind. XiCt the young 
composer imitate the geometrician, in first attempting to establish dearlv 
the datum on which the deduction rests, and men proceed, with graa* 
nal and increasing strength, to the conclusion.'' * 

I 

* It may, perhaps, be objected that the course here prescribed by Mr. 
Jardine is too difficult for the young student. If perfect or finished com- 
positions were required, there might be good grounds for snch an opinion. 
In all cases, perfect specimens must be preceded by many unsuccess- 
ful efforts. An eminent writer has candidly acknowledfiped that he would 
be ashamed to disclose the many nnsuccessrol attempts he had made, be- 
fore he could produce any jhing worthy of public attention. Imperfect 
theuj as the first essays of the student maybe, they constitute the natui^i] 
and mdispensable steps which lead to higher degrees of perfection. 

The following extract from one of Mrs. Sherwood's " Social Tales »' is so 

Sertinent to the subject, that it is thought that it will be useful to the stn- 
ent to present it m this place. The tale from which it is extracted is 
entitled ^Hbe Age."* 

*^ It was the custom of my father, when I was a girl, to require of me 
every Saturday, a few pages written upon a given subject. Well do I re- 
member the hours which I sometimes used to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday mornings^ in endeavoring to elicit sparks of genius from the 
cold iron of my brain ; and how pleased I was wont to be, when any thing 
like a bright idea presented itself to my imsfination : such were welcome 
to me as angel's visits, which are ssdd to be rew and far between. 

" Much of my success, however, I found, depended upon the subject 
which was given me. When these subjects were fruitful and congenial to 
my ieelmgs, the task was comparatively easy ; but when they were new 
and strange to me, my labor was greatly increased, and so far fh)m being 
' able to put my ideas into any new form, I seemed to lose the power of 
expressing them, even in the most ordinary way. 

" Judge, then, what must have been my despair, when on a certain Sat- 
urday, having stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
pace which children use when they are going about any thing they do not 
much relish, (for the motion of the foot is a never-varying index m a simi>l« 
mind, of the feelings of the heart) I stood behind his ohair as he sat writ> 
log, and said, ' Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to day ? ' 

* Boe age^* he replied, still writing on. 

18 
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** Of one thing," continnes Mr. Jardine, ^^ ike yonngesi stadent rnnst be 
made sensible, m>m the evidence of his own consciousness, that he catwoi 
expect to compose even the simplest theme without directing cmd continuvng hii 
power of thinking upon it." 

"■ Instructions cannot be too plain nor too minnte, when directed to 
young persons entering npon a new and difficult course of study. The , 
experience of the perplexities which assail the juvenile mind, in its first 
er.deavors to discover materials and to find expressions, has induced me 
to lay aside the authority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or friend of the student, in those moments when his difficulties are 
most formidable " 

" I suppose, then, 'Emulation ' chosen as the snbject of a simple theme, 
irhich the student is required to explain and illustrate, from lectures, books 



"•What, papa?' I said. 

" • Hoc age, child,* he answered ; ' Hoe age — go and make the best of it, 
but do n*t disturb me.' 

" * Hoe a^,' I repeated, as I went down staurs. * Hoc age — it is Latin ; 
I know it is Latin. Hoe is this, and it is neuter, and the word thin^ is 
understood; >and age la do; I know enough of Latin for this; therefore, 
Moe age means. Do this thin?.' 

" So I mended a pen, and took a sheet of paper^ and wrote * Hoc age ' 
in a fair hand at the top of the paper ; and then I added the translation ; 
and then wrote my own name in one comer, and the date at another ; and 
then looked out of the window, and up to the ceiling, and wrote asain, and 
actually made out a sentence to this effect : * It is our duty, under every 
circumstance of life, to attend to this admonition;' and there I stopped, 
for the question suggested itself, to wit, what admonition ? Further, tnere 
fore, I could not get, and when i&y father called me to dinner, I had not ad 
vanced an inch beyond the full round stop after the word admonition. 

" My father was one of the kindest and centlest of parents, and when I 
presented my vacant sheet to him^ he smiled, and said, * 'T is as much as I 
expected ; but I am perfectly satisfied, nevertheless. If you have spent 
your morning in considering the nature of the injunction meant to be ex- 

Sressed in the words * Hoc age,' you have not lost your time." My father 
len entered into an explanation of the subject, and pointed out to me that 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injunction, * Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.' And then he showed 
me that the world abounded with persons who never seemed to eive their 
full and undivided attention to any thing which they had to do, and in 
consequence, when suddenly called upon to act or speak with promptitude, 
were never ready and never had their words or their actions at command. 
' Hence,' continued he, | on smaller occasions, they are for ever wasting 
their time, and on more important ones losing advantages and opportunities 
never to be recovered.' My father added much more to me on this subject ; 
but as I shall hope, in what follows, to elucidate what he said by a very 
appropriate example, I shall cite no more of his valuable discourse, with • 
the exception of one remark only, which was most important ; it was to 
this efiect: that the salvation of the sonl is the thing to be done in the first 
instance ; the * Hoc age* to which every human creature should principally 
attend — all other concerns being made subordinate to this one object, and 
all other efforts or exertions being in the end wholly inefficient in producing 
the happiness of any individual, when this one thing needful is neglected." 
1 he whole of the tale, of which the above extract is merely the intro- 
duction, may well be recommended to the perusal of both teachers and 
ttiidentB. 
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md obseryations, m such a way as to eommnnicate a distinct acoonnt of 
emnlation to all who shall read his essay. Where are the materials to be 
foand ? His first recourse would probably be to authors who have treated 
of emulation, from whom he might take what serves his purpose. But he 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertile source, which 
will famish him with materials, providing he seek for them in the proper 
way. And what is that source ? His own mind, working upon the mate- 
rials which he abeady possesses. Let him put the question to himself, 
What is emulation ? Here let him recollect the early scenes in which this 
feeling was first excited. On the verge of childhood, he most remember 
the languf^e used in amusements, *I can do this, and you cannot,' ^ I shall 
be at that mark before you.' He may have, perhaps, read the beautiful 
description of Gray, in the distant prospect of Eton College : 

Who, foremost, now delights to cleave 
With pliant arms, the glassy wave, &c. 

Or the description of the Trojan games, in the sixtii book of the 
.£neid. He may recollect that, when at school, he contended for the first 
place in his class, or may be now contending for the first prize at college. 
Upon the recollection of these scenes, and from associated feelings which 
exist in his mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer the question, 
What is * emulation 1 ' A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to be the 
first in any competition.** 

"From whence proceeds, or what excites this desire and endeavor I 
From obtaining an object first, which other competitors wish to possess. 
Is it the intrinsic value of the object of competition ? No ; — it may be a 
sprig of laurel, — a palm-branch, — a fox's tail, — a medal of little valne, 
•—a book, a seat of preferment or of honor. From what, then, does the 
object receive its value ? It is the circumstance of obtaining it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the being first 
in the competition ? It is the presence of many spectators and admirers 
It is their reflected praise, whi(^ animates the competitors, — which makes 
the breast of the student palpitate when he receives the prize. Let the 
competition take place in a desert, where there are no spectators, the charm 
is dissolved, and me competitors walk over the course without pleasure or 
expectation." 

" Again, what are the effects of emulation ? When this principle oper^ 
ates with full effect, and under control of virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorous conflict, persevering exertion, contempt of difficulties and dan* 
gers, increasing hopes, eager expectations, and, m the moments of success, 
exouisite deligtit. The student may have a clearer view of this generous 
ana energetic feeling, by tunung his attention to the histories of great 
characters and great events, and distinguishing emulation from the effects 
of other feelings not unfrequently associated with it. He will thus be 
enabled to draw a line of distinction between it and its collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. These fix upon the possession of their objects without any 
view of competition, or of the means by which they may be obtained, 
whereas the pleasures of emulation spring from the love of excellence and 
superiority." 

** The experience of .competitions, in which i!he student has been en- 
gaged, or or tiiose which he has observed, will suggest to him, that emula 
tion in its purest form can only t^e place where the prize is won by the 
personal exertions of the individual. When any undue means are used 
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to obtain it, k any obstacle indirectly thrown in the way of a rival com 
petitor, the generons flame of emnmtion is extingnisned, and a meaa 
degrading^ spirit is snbstitated in its place. One would think that tht 
mortification which the stadent mnst suffer, when he receiTes a prize 
which he is conscious he did not deserve, should dispose him to reject it 
as altogether unworthy of his acceptance. The student cannot have for 
gotten the manner in which the mendly stratagem of Nisus, in favor df 
Eni^us, was received by the other competitors at the oelelnation of the 
Trojan games." 

** An enlarged view should be taken of the field of competition. Thai 
field may be called up by the imagination. The person in whom the true 
spark of emulation is kindled, may imagine himself placed upon the same 
arena with the competitors of other centuries and otner ages. Yirsil en^ 
deavored to rival me fame of Homer, and Cicero that of Demosmenes 
When Csesar passed the statue of Alexander, he is said to have burst into 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in military achieve 
ments. When ambition and emulation are conjoined in the same character 
occupied in similar exploits, it requires some discrimination to determine 
what belongs to each." 

This sketch, of course, is not intended as a specimen of a simple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materials, with the 
view of pointing out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only to embrace the subject of the theme closely, — to apply 
to his own mind for light and knowledge, — to press himself with inter 
rogatories relative to his demands, — to follow the natural associatbna 
of thmgs, and he will soon find materials enough, and arrive at much 
information which he could not otherwise have conceived to be within his 
reach. The concluding step is to select from these materials, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he has in view. If this part 
of his work be rightly performed, he will not find much difficulty in 
suitably expressing what he clearly and distinctly knows." 

[A list of subjects for Exercises will be found in the last article, under the 
bead of Regular Subjects.] 

If the course thus laid down by Mr. Jardine for the management of 
themes, be found too loose or too difficult, the student may follow the 
more medianical one of Mr. Walker. His course for regular subjects or 
simple themes has already been given. The following is his course, with 
regard to themes in general : * 

After the Theme or Truth is laid down, the Proof consists 
of the following parts : 

1st The Proposition or Narrative; where we show the 
meaning of the Theme, by amplifying, paraphrasing, or 
explaining it more at large. 



♦ It will be noticed that Mr. Walker designates simpU ihemM as BagTUm 
Sufyeets; while he embraces, under the term of Theme, those only which in 
fnneral are called complex tnemes. This accords with his definition of a 
Ineme, which he says is the ** proving of some truth." 
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2dL The Reason ; where we prove the truth of the Theme 
bj some reason or argument. 

dd. The Confirmation ; where we show the unreasonable- 
ness of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot do that, we try 
to bring some other reason in support of the former. 

4th. The Simile ; where we bring in something in nature 
or art, similar to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth of it. 

5th. The Example ; where we bring instances from History 
to corroborate the truth of our Theme. 

6th. The testimony or Quotation ; where we bring in pro* 
verbial sentences or passages from good authors, wluch show 
that others think as we do. 

7th. The Conclusion; when we sum up the whole and 
show the practical use of the Theme, by concluding with some 
pertinent observations.* 



TOO MUCH FAHILIABITT GENESALLT BBEEDS CONTEUFT. 

Proposition. There is no observation more generally true 
than that our esteem of a person seldom rises in proportion to 
our intimacy with him. 

Reason. Such is the general disguise men wear, that theii 
good qualities commonly appear at &:st, and their bad ones are 
discovered by degrees ; and this gradual discovery of their 

* The rules are thus versified by Mr. Walker 

2%« Proposition^ the Reason^ the Confirmation^ tne Simile, tk0 Exampk^ 
he TUtimony, <md the Conduaion, 

The Theme at large the Proposition gives, 

And the same thought in other words conceiyes 

The Reason shows uie Proposition true, 

By bringing ar^ments ana proofs to view; 

Tne Confirmation proves th' opinion right, 

By showmg how aosnrd 's the opposite. 

If that 's not to be done, it tries to explore 

Some proof in aid of what was given before. 

The Simile an apt resemblance brings, 

Which shows the theme is tme in other things ; 

The Example instances from History draws. 

That by mankind*s experience prove our cause t 

The Testimony to the wise appeals, 

And by their suffrage our opinion^eeals. 

Some useful observations come at last, 

As a conclusion drawn fiom what is past- 
18* 
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failings and weaknesses, mast necessarily lessen oar opinion 
of them. 

Gonfirmation. It is the nature of man to have a high 
opinion of any excellence he is not fully acquainted with : he 
is prone to imagine it much greater than it really is ; and 
therefore when it becomes thoroughly known, the expectation 
is at an end, and the good qualities which we at first admired, 
having no longer the recommendation of novelty, become not 
only less striking, but often produce indifference and contempt 

Simile. As the frogs in the fable were at first terrified by 
the noise of the falling of the log which Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees became so familiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings have 
often found by mixing too familiarly with their subjects, and 
masters by being too free with their servants, that they have 
lost their importance in proportion to their condescension. 

Example, James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad qualities as the 
generality of his subjects ; but, by jesting with his attendants, 
and descending to childish familiarity with them, scarcely any 
King of England was held in greater contempt 

Testimony. A celebrated teacher has said that young peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into tod 
great familiarity with their companions ; for they are sure to 
lose the good opinion of those with whom they are ^uniliar. 

Odnclusion. It may, therefore, be laid down, as confirmed 
by reason and experience, that nothing requires greater cau- 
tion in our conduct, than our behaviour to those with whom 
we are most intimate. 

Exercises. 

The necessity of Exercise. 

The proper use of Amusements. 

On Laudable Exertion. 

The importance of a good character. 

The Folly of Dissipation. 

Want of Piety arises from the want of sensibility. 

The importance of Hospitality and the civilities of common hfi 

Religion consistent with true politeness. 

On the pleasures of Conversation. 

Tie dignity of virtue amid corrupt examples. 

The duties and pleasures of Reflection. 

The obligations of Learning to the Christian Helicon. 

On Decency as the only motiTe of our apparent virtaMi 
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The iTDportanoe of die gOTernment of temper. 

The yalne of the art of printing. 

The baneful effects of Indulgence. 

The influence of the Great 

The- Beauty and Happiness of an open behavioar and an ingenuoni 

Disposition. 
The utility of religious ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
The wisdom of aiming at perfection. 

Family Disagreements the frequent cause of immoral conduct 
The selfishness of men of the world. ' 

The necessity of Temperance to the health of the mind. 
Advantages of music as a recreation. 
Necessfty of attention to things as well as books. 
The influence of fashion. 
An honorable death preferable to a degraded life. 



Lxvn. 

ABSTRACTS. 

An abstract is a summary, or epitome, containing the suU 
stance, a general view, or the principal heads of a treatise at 
writing. 

The taking of abstracts from sermons, speeches, essays, &c is an exer- 
cise which the student will find exceedingly useful in the cultivation of 
habits of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessary to endeavor to recall the exact language of the original, the 
purpose of the exercise is fully subserved, if the principal idea be recorded 

Uxample. 

ON DIVERSIONS. 

^ It is generally taken for granted, by most young people of fortune, that 
diversion is the principle object of life ; and this opinion is often carried 
to such an excess, that pleasure seems to be the great ruling principle 
which directs all their thoughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
oo less absurd than unhappy, as may be shown by taking the other side of 
the question, and proving t&at there is no pleasure and enjoyment of life 
without labor. 

The words commonly used to signify diversion are these three, namely, 
relaxation, amusement, and recreation; and the precise meaning of these 
words may lead ns to very useful instmction. The idea of reluuition is 
token from a bow, which must be unbaU when it is nqt wanted to be used. 
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that its elasticity minr be presenred. Amosement litenUy means an oo> 
casionol forsaking of the MuaeSy or the laying aside onr oooks when wa 
are weary with study ; and recreation is the refreshing or recreating of 
oar spirits when they are exhausted with labor, that they may be ready, 
In due time, to resume it again. 

From these considerations it follows that the idle man who has no work 
can have no play ; for, how can he be relaxed who is neyer bent ? How 
can he leave the- Muses who is nerer with them ? How can play refr^ 
him who is never exhausted with business ? 

When diversion becomes the business of life, its nature is changed 
all rest presupposes labor. He that has no variety can have no enjoy 
ment ; he is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hours of reflection 
would find a refuge in labor itself. And, indeed, it may be observed, that 
there is not a more miserable, as well as a more worthless being, than a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do but find out some new 
way of doing nothing. 

A sentence is passed upon all poor men, that if they will not work, they 
shall not eat j and a similar sentence seems passed upon the rich, who, if 
ihey are not m some respect useful to the public, are almost sure to be- 
come burthensome to themselves. This blessing goes along with every 
aseful employment ; it keeps a man on good terms with himself^ and 
consequently in good spirits, and in a capacity of pleasing and being 
pleased with every innocent gratification. 

As labor is necessary to procure an appetite to the body, there must 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepare it for enjoyment; 
indulgence on any other terms is false in itself, and ruinous in its conse- 
quences. Mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratification soon 
terminates in satiety and disgust 

Abstrctct of the above, 

1. It is a common error to suppose that diversion should 
form the business of life, the contrary being true. 

2. This is proved by the derivation of the words used to 
express diversion — viz., relaxation, amusement, and recrea- 
tion. 

3. They who have no labor can have no diversion. 

4. When diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diversion. 

5. All men must have occupation, or be miserable. 

6. There must be labor of mind as well as labor of the 
bodj, for the well being of both. 

JSxercises. 

Exercises in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently presenteo 
by the preacher. They may also be found in volumes of sermons, in pe- 
nodiadpapers and essays, in common text-books in literary institutions, 
and in the wide circle or English literature It is not, therefore, deemed 
important to present them in detail in this volume. 
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Lxvm. 

Tho faculty of invention, it in thought, has been sufficiently 
exercised in the preceding principles to enable the student now 
to fill out an essay from heads, outlines, or abstracts, as in 
the following 

Mcample. 

ON INDEPENDENCE. 
HEADS. 

1. No being perfectly independent but God. 

2. The dependence created by trade and commerce is, in 
fact, a kind of independence. 

3. Pecuniary dependence the most humiliating of any. 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades the mind and 
4epraves the heart. 

5. Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
pecuniary dependence. 

The JSssay founded on the above heads. 

Independence, in the largest and most unlimited sense, is> to created 
beings, a state impossible. No being is perfectly independent, bat the 
One Supreme Being : all other beings, by their very nature, are dependent, 
in the first place, on their Creator, and in the second, on their fellow- 
creatures; from whose good-will and assistance they deriye their chief 
happiness. 

\nii8 dependence, however, consists in a mutual interchange of good 
offices ; in such a suitable return of favors received, as makes each party 
obliged to the other, and at the same time leaves each other indep|endent 
This kind of dependence we find in different countries, that trade in com 
modities which are necessary to both ; by which means, they become use- 
ful, but not indebted to each other. 

But the most general sense of independence is that of property. The 
circulating medium, called money, and which is the representative of al 
most every thing that we wish, has in it something so sacred, that we can 
never receive it gratuitously, without losing our dignity and becoming 
dependant We may ask for favors of another kind, and though thev are 
granted to us, we are not degraded ] but if once we ask a pecuniary tavor 
we lose our Independence, and become enslaved. No more can we con 
verse with our creditor on the same equal terms that we did before. No 
more can we ovntrovert his ODicion. and assert our own : a cmaaauB in 
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ferioritT haa depriyed ns of freedom, and we are the slave of hiia who wai 
formerly our equal. 

But me most deplorahle part of this picture is, that dependence not only 
enslaves the mind, but tends to deprave the heart We feel ourselves 
degraded by receiving pecuniary favors, and conscious of what our credLtot 
must think of us, when we cannot return tiiem, we are apt to view him 
with an eye of jealousy and distaste ; and thus become guilty of one of the 
worst of crimes, the crime of ingratitude. 

Young peojDle, who know but little either of themselves or of the world, 
are apt to thmk such pictures of human nature misantbropicid. They 
are, however, such as have been drawn by the experience of all ages and 
nations ; and concur with several other traits to show us die natural de- 
pravity of man. If, therefore, we wish to preserve ourselves independent, 
—if we wish to maintain a proper dignity of character and freedom of 
opinion, — if we desire, above all things, to preserve ourselves fix)m that 
depravity of heart, which we are so apt to slide into when we cannot pay 
our debts, — let us beware of borrowing money; for, as our immortr.' 
Shakspeare says, 

*' A loan oft loseth both Itaelf and friend, 
And borrowing dolls the edge of husbandry.** 

jExerdses. 

On the Multtplication of Books, 

1. No amusements more attainable, or attended with more satisfaction, 
than' those derived from literarv subjects. 

2. The student can enjoy in his library all that has employed the active 
mind of man. 

3. Reading especially gratifying to those who are confined by profession 
or by circumstances. 

4. Much of the student's time necessarily employed in retracing the 
progress of those who have gone before him. 

5. Modem authors justify to themselves and others the addition whi^ 
tiiey make to the number of books. 



On the means of rendering old age honorable and comfortabU, 

.. Man degenerates in his nature as he advances in life. 

2. That state is wretched, when the heart loses its sensibility. 

3. Old age, though insensible to many pleasures, has a keen perceptioii 
of pain. 

4. Old age not always attended with natural infirmity. 

6. A life of temperance preserves the equanimity of the mind. 

6. A devotional spirit will afford the most lively enjovments. 

7. These enjoyments increase with the nearness or the approach of 
♦hiition. 

8. That life honorable which affords the most useful lessons of vuluft 

9. That life comfortable, which, although unattended with absolute en 
'^Tsaenti has a solace for pain and a prospect of enjoyment near. 
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3. 
Moderation in our vnshes necessary. 

1. Man's active mind seldom satisfied with its present condition. 

2. Restlessness and excitement prevalent 

3. Ambition and hope constantly deceive ns with delusive dreams. 

4. If we dwell with satisfaction on the ideal, the real can never fnlfii 
onr expectations. 

5 Few have realized their expectations. Many have been disappointed 
and deceived. 

6. What is rational and attainable, should, therefore, be the only ohjects 
of desire. 

4. 

Wealth and fortune afford no ground fir envy, 

1. Envy most generally excited against wealth and fortune. 

2. The rich and fortunate are not always happy. 

3. We are deceived by appearances. 

4. The poor are exempted from many evils to which the rich are 
subjected. 

5. The rich have troubles from which the poor are exempted. 

C. The real wants and enjoyments of life are few, and are common to 
almost all classes. 

7. If the balance of happiness be adjusted fairly, it will be found that 
all conditions of life fare equally welL 



DIVISIONS OP A SUBJECT. 

One of the most difficult of the depaiiments of composition 
consists in methodizing, or arranging, a subject ; laying it out, as 
it were, and forming a sort of plan on which to treat it. The 
writer may be figuratively said to make a map of it in his 
own mind, ascertaining its boundaries, that is to say, the col- 
lateral subjects with which it is connected, its dependencies, 
influences, and prominent traits. And as no two geographers 
would probably lay down the same country exactly in the 
same way — some giving special attention to the mountains, 
otliers to the rivers, others to the sea-coasU others to the chief 
towns, &c., so no two writers would probably " map out " a 
pibject in the same way. On this subject the following direo* 
Qons will probably b« useful to the student : 
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HaTiog before his mind the precise object of inquiry, and having also 
•tated, either in a formal manner or by implication, the proposition to be 
supported, the Tvriter now shonld tnm his attention to the formation of hii 
plan; or, in <jther words, he should determine in what order and connec- 
tion his thoughts should be presented. Thus are formed the heads or 
divisions of a composition. These must correspond in their nature to the 
leading design and character of the performance. 

In argumentative discussions, the heads are distinct propositions or ar 
guments, designed to support and establish the leading proposition. 

In persuasive writings, the heads are the different considerations which 
ihe writer would place before his readers, to influence their minds, and 
induce them to adopt the opinions and pursue the course which he 
recommends. 

In didactic writings, they are the different points of instruction. 

In narrative and descriptive writings, they are the different events and 
scenes which are successivel;^ brought before the mind. 

No rules of universal application can be given to aid the writer in form- 
ing the plan, or methodizuw his subject His plan must varv with the 
subject and the occasion, JKoom is also left for the exercise or Ihe taste 
and judgment of the writer. But although no special rules can be 
applied, the following general directions may be serviceable, so £»*, at least, 
as they may prevent or correct a faulty division : 

First, Every division shonld lead directly to the puipose which the 
MTriter has in view, and be strictly subservient to the rules of unity. 

Second. One division must not include another, but be distinct and in 
dependent in itself. 

Third, The different divisions should, so far as may be, be so compre 
hensive, as to include all that can with propriety be said in relation to the 
subject, and, when taken together, present the idea of one whole. 

ia. illustration of these nues, let us suppose that it is proposed to write 
an essay on Filial Duties, The writer designs 'to show, as the object of 
the essay, that children should render to their parents obedience and love. 
His division is as follows: — Children shonld render obedience and love 
10. their parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to their parents for benefits ze- 
eeived from them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to honor their parents. 

In this division there is a manifest reference to the object of the writer 
The different heads are also distinct from each other, and, taken together, 

S've a sufficiently full view of the subject It is in accordance, then, with 
e preceding directions. Let us now suppose that the following division 
had been mf^e : — Children should render love and obedience to their 
parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to them for benefits received 
from thp Tn - 

2. Because their parents furnish them with food and clothing. 

3. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

4. Because there is a sati^action and peace of conscience in the dif- 
coarge of filial duties. 

Tms division is faulty, since the different parts are not distinct from 
each other. The second head is included under the firsts and the fonrtb 
under the third. 
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A third division might be made as follows :— ChildNn should reader 
obedience and love to meir parents. 

1. Because they should do what is light 

2. Because in this way they secure their own hapi>ineS8. 

3. Because God has commanded ihem to love their parents. 

It may be said of the first part of this diyision, that it has no particular 
reference to the object of the writer. It is a truth of general application, 
and may with equal propriety be assigned in enforcing any other duty, as 
well as that of filial obedience. It is also implied id the other heads, 
since children do what is right, when, in obedience to God's command, 
they seek to secure their own happiness.^ 

In the divisions made in the mind of the writer in forming his plan, he 
may present them as independent tonics, to be united byue reasonine 
which he employs in support of eacn ; or as distinct propositions, eacH 
of which has a particular bearing on what he purposes to prove or to 
advance 

Mca/mpU of Ir^dependevU Topics* 

ON CHABITT. 

Senses in which it is used in Scripture. 

The kindred virtues with which it is allied. 

Its operation on individuals. 

On Society. 

Field of action extended by Chrisdanity. 

Examph ofDi$Unct Propositions. 

i. Charity employed in the Scriptures to denote all the good affectioDi 
which we should bear to one another. 

2. Charity the most important duty enjoined in Holy Writ. 

3. Charity is an active principle. 

4. Charity does not give every man an equal title to our love. 

5. Charity produces peculicr and important effects on individual char 
■cter. 

Exercises. 

The importance of a good education. 

Happiness founded on rectitude of conduct 

Virtue man's highest interest 

The xnisfortnnes of men mostly chargeable on themselves. 

* The question may arise, says Mr. Newman, from whose valuable 
treatise on Rhetoric the above directions are principally derived. Is it of 
importance distinctly to state the plan wMch is pursued in treating any 
subject ? To this question he replies, that in the treatment of intricate sub< 
jects, where there are many divisions, and where it is of importance that 
the order and connection of each part should be carefully observed, to state 
the divisions is the bettor course. But it is far from beins essential. 
Though we never should write without forming a distinct pUn for our own 
use yet it may often be best to let others gather this plan from reading our 
productions. A plan is a species of scaffolding to aid us in erecting the 
buiidmg. When the edifice is finished, we may let the icaflfoldmg £iU. 
19 
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The sonl is immoxtal. 

God is etemaL 

Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deity. 

Diffidence of our abilities a mark of wisdom. 

The importance of order in the distcibntion of time. 

Change of external condition often, adverse to yirtae. 

Hie mortifications ctf vice greater than those of Tirtne. 

Fortitude of mmd. 

The influence c^ devotion on the happiness of numkind. 

The power of custom. 

The real and solid enjoyments of life. 

The vanity of wealth. 

Nothing formed in vam. 

Bemarh. The plan, or the tight division of a composition, should be a 
prominent object of attention and study. The young writer "vnll find it 
a very useful exerdse, in all his compositions, to lay down his plan first, 
before writing. In this way habits of consecutive thinking will be formed 
and a princi^e of order established in the mind, which vrill be imputed 
to every subject of its contemplation. 



LXX. 
AMPLIFICATION. 

AmpMcatibn may be defined an enlargement, byvarion 
examples and proofs. 

Yarions are the ways in which writers amplify, or enlarge, 
upon the propositions which they advance. The ingenuity of 
the writer may here have full play, providing that he do not 
violate the unity of his subject. There are, however, some 
general principles which tJbe student should have in view in 
the performance of such an exercise. 

The principal object of amplification is to exhibit more fully the mean- 
ing of what has been advanced. This maybe done as follows : 

1. By formal definitions and paraphrases of the propositions forming 
the heads of a subject. This is particularly requisite when the words 
employed in the proposition are ambiguous, new, or employed difierentij 
from their common acceptation. 

2. By presenting the proposition in various forms of expression, avoid 
ing absolute tautology, and ^owine in what ^neral or restricted sense 
the words employed should be received, explaming the manner^ also, is 
wfaidi to guard against Tn^«;tRkeff, 

8. By fiiving individual instances, ezplanatorjr of the general proposi 
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4. B;^ similes, oomparisons, antitiheses, and historical aUnsioiis. 

Writing which are designed to excite emotions, and to influence the 
will, require a more extended amplification than those which are argament- 
ative, or those addressed directly to the understanding, la the former 
case, it is desirable that the mind should be led to dwell on what is pre- 
sented to it, and to notice whatever is fitted and designed to excite Uie 
desired emotion. Hence, copiousness of detail, and a full and minute 
statement of attending circumstances, are required. But an argument 
should be stated concisely and simply, excepting only when it is in itself 
abstruse and complex, and when it is addressed to minds uncnltivatetf 
and unaccustomed to connected reasonings. In such cases, even an ar 
gument may, with propriety, be amplified or enlaiged. 

The successful exercise of amplification depends, 

1 Upon extent and command of knowledge ; 

2. Ott. the power of illustration ; 

3. On definiteness of thought in our reasonings; 

4. On copiousness of expression. 

[The subjects of the Exercises, in various parts of this volume, wih pr^ 
sent a sufficient opportunity for the student to practise the art of ampk 
fication.] 



LXXL 
ILLUSTRATION OF A SUBJECT. 

mustration properly signifies the rendering dear what ia 
obscure or abstruse. 

It is often the case, that subjects for consideration are pre- 
sented which at first view appear to afibrd no avenue bj 
which they may be approached. All appears dark around 
them; the subjects themselves appear isolated and distinct 
from any form of close examination. But sa they are re- 
volved in the mind, some connecting point is discovered, in 
which they may at last be seen to be united or closely allied 
to other subjects, and plain and clear deductions and infer- 
ences may be drawn from them. The process by which the 
illustration of such subjects may be effected, is thus explained 
by Mr. Jardine, in his remarks on what he calls " The Fourth 
Order of Themes."* 

" To investinite. is, in the original sense of the word, to search out for an 
absent object, by oiscovering and following out the traces which it has left 

* Jaidhie's « Outlmes of a Philosophical Education," page 323. 
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m the path OYcr which it has passed. Thus, wa attempt to discover a per 
son who has concealed hhnself, by marking his footsteps towards the p&co 
of his retreat ; and on the same principle, the hound may be literally said 
to investigate the track of the fox, by pursuing the scent, which remains on 
the line along which the latter had directed his flight. * 

''To these familiar processes maybe compared the keen and earnest 
search of the mind, in its endeavors to ascertain the nnknown cau&es and 
principles of things. Indeed, the perplexed anxiety which the set-dog often 
exhibits in the search of game, aSbrds a striking example of the careful, 
anxious, and occasionallj disappointed state of mmd which tiie philosopher 
frequently experiences in his researches after truth. Trusting to a persua- 
sion, natural to the human mind, that every effect must have a cause, and 
that the connection between causes, and their effects is constant and uni 
form, the student of nature proceeds through the labyrinth of phenomena, 
guided by the chain which associates every event he witnesses with some 
prior event, which he infers must have preceded it, until at length he 
arrives at tnat ultimate point, which marks the boundary of physicafcaus 
ation, and limits the researches of philosophy. 

" Suppose, for example, he proposes, as an object of investigation, to dis 
cover the state of Egypt in respect to government science, and art, in tiie 
time of Moses, ana tne ovlj datum given, is this single fact — tiiatfine 
linen existed in Egypt at that period. In what manner should the student 
be directed to proceed ? He must begin with directing his attention closely 
to this fact as an effect, and then consider that fine linen — that is, fine 
oomparatively to other fabrics at that time — must be formed of fine threads, 
which can only be made of fine fiax, which must also have gone through 
various acts of preparation, in which many workmen are employed, before 
the threads could be made into fine linen. 

The production otfineflaoi supposes an improved state of agriculture, and 
the raismg of many other kinds of grain. — wheat, barley, &c., — to support 
the cultivators of flax, and the artists wno form it into cloth. In no country 
can flax be the sole article of cultivation. It may be, then, certainly in 
ferred. that, in the time of Moses, the art of agriculture, and the arts con 
nectea with it, had arrived at considerable perfection. 

Betnming again to the datvm, flne linen can be woven only in a fine 
loom, which must be accommodated to the fine texture of the threads ; and 
a fine loom cannot be made without much skill in the arts of workmg metal 
and wood. The former is extracted, with great labor, from ores, dug from 
the bowels of the earth, and must go through many oifficult and laborious 

* The following remarkable Instance of the wonderftil powers of reasoning possessed 
07 the aM)rikine8 of this countnTf is presented to the student, to enable bim to prose- 
cute similar inquiries to a satisfactory result. The extract is firom " Thatcher's L*mi 
of the Indians/* 

** Owlns partly to his organization, doubtless, as well as to his mode of Ivzag fh)m 
childhood up, tlie senses of the Indian are extremely acute. It is related, in modem 
times, that a hunter, belonging to one of the western tribes, on his return home to 
his hut one day. discovered that his Tenison, which had been hung up to dry, had 
been stolen. After taking ubservations on th9 spot, he set off in pursuit of the thief, 
whom he traced through the woods. Haying gone a little distance, he met some per- 
sons, of whom he inquired, whether they had seen a little^ old white man^ with a Uiori 
gun^ accompanied by a tmall dog^ with a $hort tail. They replied in the afflrmatiye ; 
and upon the Indian assuring them that the man thus described had stolen his veni- 
son, they desired to be informed how he was able to give such a minute description 
of a person be had never seen. The Indian replied thus : The thief is a little $na»^ 1 
know by his having made a pile of stones to stand upon. In order to reach the venison 
from the height I hung it. standing on the ground. That he is on oM mtm,l know by 
fa.s short steps, which I have traced over the dead leaves in the^ woods : that he ts a 
white num^ 1 know by his turning out his toes when he walks, which an Indian never 
does ; his gun, I know to be ttiort, by the mark the muzzle made in rubbing the bark 
of the tree where it leaned ; that his dog is small, I know by his tracks, and that he 
has a ihort tatl, 1 discovered by the mark it made in the dust where he was sitting, at 
the time t:iat us master was taking down the venison. ** 
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processes before it becomes malleable. The latter, also, must iindergt 
much preparation before it can go into the hands of the caipenter ; and the 
loom itself is a complex machine, supposing great skill and progress of the 
mechanical arts in Egypt at the time of Moses. 

The weaving of fine bnen, too, supposes that artists, by imitation and ex 
ample, have acquired skill and dexterity in that art ; and such perfection 
cannot be expected in any country, till a division of labor — the greatest 
instrument of improvement in all the arts — be in some degree established 

The skilful weaver must be wholly occupied in making fine linen ; and, 
therefore, there must exist many other artists employed in providing food, 
clothes, and lodging, — the necessaries and conveniences of Ufe. 

Before the arts could have made such progress in any country, men must 
have acquired much knowledjro of facts and events, by observation and ex 
perience ; and have laid the foundation of general knowledge, by speculat 
ing on means of improving the arts; on removing the obstacles which 
retard their progress, and in opening up prospects ofnigher degrees of per 
fection. 

Farther, without taking up time to follow the natural and connected pro 
gress of the arts from their rude to their more perfect state, — I conclude 
Uiis process of investigation with observing, that there can be little progress 
either in art or science in any countrv, without the existence of a supreme, 
controllini^ power, in some or other of its forms ; by which men are com 
pelled to bve in peace and tranquillity, and the dinerent orders of society 
are prevented from encroaching on each other, by every individual being 
kept in his proper station. No arts or division of labor, — no fine linen or 
fine workmanship of any kind, can be found in those nations which live in 
continual warfaiie, either among themselves, or with their neighbors. Thus, 
by such a continued chain of regular and progressive deductions, proceed- 
ing from the datum with which it began, and without information from any 
other quarter, we have sufiicient reason to believe, that, at the time of 
Moses, Egypt was a ereat and populous country ; that the arts and sciences 
had inade considerable progress, and that government and laws were estab 
Ibhed. 

SvhjecUfor illtistration. 

What may be learned of the state of Greece, and of the character of 
that nation at the time when Homer wrote the Biad, without drawing in- 
formation from any other source than from the Iliad itself? 

What was the state of the Highlands of Scotland, as indicated by the 
poems of Ossian ? Are there any marks in these poems of a later origm 
than that generally assigned to them 1 

What were the causes which produced an absolute gOTemment at Borne 
nndcr Augustus ? 

What occasioned the conspiracy of Catiline ? 

Is the character of Hannilid, in livy, supported by the narrative he has 
given of his transactions ? 

What were the grounds upon which the Trojans trusted to Simon's 
account of the wo^en horse ? 

What are the difficulties which occur in forming a standard of taste ? 

In what sense is poetry called an imitative art 1 

What are the proofs by which Home Tooke confirms his theory of the 
origin of prepositions and conjunctions in the English language ? 

What are the standards by which we judge of the perfection of one laa 
gnago above another? 

What are the causes which render it difficult for the student to acquire 

habit of attention? 

What was the origin of the present pclitical parties in the United States 1 
19* 
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Lxxn. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF A SUBJECT 

The first and leading object of attention in every compo- 
sition is, to determine the precise point of inquiry, — the 
proposition which is to be laid down and supported, or the 
subject which is to be explained or described. Unless the 
writer has steadily before him some fixed purpose which he 
would obtain, or some point which he would reach, he will be 
liable to go astray,-— to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on the definite object that he pro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what views to present, 
and how to dwell on the different topics he may discuss. 

Let us suppose, in illnstrating the views now to be presented, that the 
thoughts of the writer have been tamed towards the manifestations of 
wisdom, goodness, and power, in the works of creation around him, and 
he wishes his readers to be mindful of these things. By askins himself 
the three following questions with regard to the train of thou^t in his 
mind, his ideas wm mmiediately assume some definite form, and he will 
be enabled to present them in a Indd and systematic manner. 

1st What is the fact? 

2d. Why is it so ? 

3d. What consequences result &om it ? ' 

And with regard to the first point of inquiry, namely, * What is the 
fact?* in reply it may be said, — that, in the material world, there are 
numerous indications of infinite wisdom and benevolence, and of Al- 
mightypower. 

2. * Why is it so ? * or. How is the existence of these works to be ac 
counted for 1 What is the cause ? To which it may be replied, that God 
created them. 

8. Again ; ' What consequences result from it ? ' To this the answei 
m^ be given, that — Men should live mindful of God. 

By embodying the results of these inquiries, he will obtain the follow- 
mg conclusion or pomt at which he aimed, namely, — Men who live in the 
midst of objects wnich show forth the perfections of the great Creator, 
should live miAdful of him. 

It is not necessary, that the proposition to be supported should alwayt 
be thus formally stated, though this is usually done in writings of an ar 
gumentative nature. ' Sometmies it is elegantly implied, or left to be in 
ferred from the introductory remarks. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the wider the field 
of inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
the thoughts which will offer themselves for their use. Hence, by se- 
lecting some general subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
and thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shows that the 
reverse is true, — that, as the field of inquirv is narrowed, questians arist 
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more exciting to the mind, and Ibonghts are snegested of greater Talna 
and interest to the readers. Suppose, as an illnstration, that a initer 
proposes to himself to write an essay on * literature.* Amidst the nu 
merous topics which might he treated upon nnder this term, no tmity 
could he preserved. The thoughts advanced would he common-place and 
uninteresting. But let some (Sstinct inquiiy he proposed, or some asser 
tion be made and supported, and there wiU he an influx of interesting 
thou^ts presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

Instead, therefore, of the general subject * Literature,^ let us suppose a 
particular subject, namely, a ^ Defence of literary studies in men of busi- 
ness ' is proposed. It will be seen by the followmg model how spontane- 
onslv, as it were, ideas will present themselves, and with what ease thet 
can be arranged with the stnctest regard to unity. 



A BEVENCE OF LITERABT STUDIES IK MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate on 
(he young, or at least among those sober truths whicn experience often pre 
tends to nave acauired, is that danger, which is said to result from the pur 
suit of letters ana of science, in men destined for the labors of business, for 
the active exertions of professional life. The abstraction of leamine, the 
speculations of science, and the visionary excursions of fancy are fatal, it is 
said, to the steady pmrsuit of common objects, to the habits of plodding in 
dustry. which ordinary business demands. The fineness of mind which is 
created or increased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is 
supposed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional 
eminence is gained; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse and 
ragged matenal, is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
would have successfully achieved. A young man, destined for law or com 
merce, is advised to look only into his folio of precedents, or his method of 
Dook-keepin^ ; and dulness is pointed to his homage, as that benevolent 
goddess, xmoer whose protection the honors of station and the blessings of 
opulence are to be obtained ; while learning and genius are proscribed, a» 
loading their votaries to barren indigence and mented neglect. 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall not entertain any 
hurtful degree of skepticism, because the general current of opinion seems, 
of late years, to have set too strongly in the contraiy direction, and one 
may endeavor to prop the falling cause of literature, without being accused 
of blameable or dangerous partiality. 

Li the examples which memory and experience produce of idleness^ of 
dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by mdulgence of literaiy or poetical 
enthusiasm, the evidence must necessarily be on one side of me question 
only. Of tne few whom learning or genius has led astray, the ill success 
or tiie ruin is marked by the celebrity of the sufferer. Of the many who 
have been as dull as they were profligate, and as ignorant as they were 
poor, the fate is unknown, from the insignincance of uose by whom it was 
endured. If we may reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, 
should be on the side of literature. In young minds of any vivacity, thera 
IS a natural aversion to the drudgery of ousiness, which is seldom overcome, 
till the effervescence of youth is allayed by the progress of time and habit, 
or till that very warmth is enlisted on the side of their profession, by the 
opening prospects of ambition or emolument. From this tyrannj^ as youth 
eonceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly sought from some 
Cftvorite ftvooation or amusement, for which a young man either finds or 
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steals a portion of his time, either patiently plods through his task, In ezpe^ 
tation of its approach, or anticipates its arrival, by deserting his work beiort 
the 1^^ period for amusement is arrived. It ma^ fairly be questioned, 
whether the most innocent of these amusements is either so honorable or so 
safe as the avocation of learning or of science. Of minds uninformed and 
gross, whom youthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have no power 
to impel, the amusement will generally be boisterous or effeminate, will 
either dissipate their attention, or weaken their force. The employment of 
a young man^s vacant hours is often too little attended to b^ those n^d mas 
ters, who exact the most scrupulous observance of the periods destined for 
business . The waste of time is, undoubtedly, a very calculable loss ; but the 
waste or the depravation ofmind is a loss of a *c^ch higher denomination. 
The votary of studvj or the enthusiast of fancy, may incur the first, but 
the latter will be suffered chiefly by him whose ignorance or want of imag 
ination has left him to the grossness of mere sensual enjovments. 

In this, as in other respects, the love of letters is friendly to sober man 
ners and virtuous conduct, which, in every profession, is the road to success 
and to respect. Without adopting the common-place reflections against 
some particular departments, it must be allowed, that, in mere men of busi 
ness, there is a certain 'professional rule of right, which is not always honor 
able, and, though meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. A superior 
education generally corrects this, by opening the mind to different motives . 
of action, to the feelings of delicacy, tne sense of honor, and a contempt ot 
wealth, when earned by a desertion of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well as ofour principles, the love of 
letters appears to be favorable. Letters require a certain sort of appUcation. 
though of a kind, perhaps, very different rrom that which business would 
recommend. Granting that uiey are unprofitable in themselves, as that 
word is used in the language of me world, yet, as developing the powers of 
thought and reflection, they may be an amusement of some use, as those 
sports of children, in which numbers are used to familiarize them to the 
elements of arithmetic. They give room for the exercise of that discem 
ment, that comparison of objects, that distinction of causes, which is to m 
crease the skill of the physician, to guide the sp()culations of the merchant, 
and to prompt the arguments of the lawyer; and, though some professions 
employ but very few faculties of the mind, yet there is scarcely any branch 
of busmess in which a man who can think will not excel him who can only 
labor. We shall accordinglv find, in many departments where learned in 
formation seemed of all qualities the least necessary, that those who pos 
sessed it. in a degree above their fellows, have found, from that very circum 
stance, tne road to eminence and wealth. 

But I must often repeat, that wealth does not necessarily create happi- 
ness, nor confer diniity ; a truth which it may be thought declamation to 
insist on, but which the present time seems particularly to 'require being 
told. 

The love of letters is connected with an iniependenoe and delicacy of 
mind, which is a great preservative against that servile homage, which ab- 
ject mon pay to fortune ; and there is a certain classical pride, which, from 
the society of Socrates and Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with an 
nonest disdain on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, neither en- 
lightened by knowledge, nor ennobled by virtue. 

In the possession, indeed, of what he nas attained, in that rest and retire 
ment from his labors, with the hopes of which his fatigues were lightened 
and his cares were smoothed, the mere man of business frequently under 
goes suffering, instead of finding enjoyment. To be busy as one ought it 
an easy art; out to know how to be ime is a very superior accomplishment. 
This difficulty is much increased with persons to whom the habit of em 
ployment has made some active exertion necessary; who cannot sleep 
oontented in the toipor of indolence, or amuse themselves with thost ligbtei 
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Infles in which he, who inherited idleness as he did fortune, fiom his an 
eestors, has been accustomed to find amusement. The miseries and mis 
Tortunes of the * retired pleasures * of men of business, have been frequently 
matter of speculation to the moralist, and of ridicule to the wit. But he 
who has mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and literary 
amusements with professional labor, will have some stock wherewith to 
support him in idleness, some spring for his mind when unbent from bus! 
ness, some employment for those hours, which retirement and solitude has 
left vacant ana unoccupied. Independence in the use of one's time is not 
ths least valuable species of freedom. This liberty the man dt letters en- 
ioyii , while the ignorant and the illiterate often retire from the thraldom of 
Duuness, onljr to oecome the slaves of languor, intemperance, or vice. But 
tne situation in which the advantages of that endowment of mind, which 
letters bestow, are chiefly conspicuous, is old agpi when a man's society is 
necessarily circumscribed, and his powers of active enjoyment are unavoid- 
ably diminished. Unfit for the bustle of affairs, and the amusements of his 
youth, an old man, if he has no source of mental exertion or emplovment, 
often settles into the gloom of melancholy and peevishness, or petrifies his 
feelings by habitual intoxication. From an old man, whose gratifications 
were solely derived from those sensual appetites which time has blunted, ot 
from those trivial amusements whidh youth only can share, age has cut off 
almost every source of enjojnnent. But to him who has stored his mind with 
the information, and can still employ it in the amusement of letters, this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. Me acts, he thinks, and he feels with 
that literary world, whose society he can at all times enjoy. There is, per 
haps, no state more capable of comfort to ourselves, or more attractive o* 
veneration from others, than that which such an old ase affords ; it is then 
the twilight of Uie passions, when they are miti^ted, but not extinguished, 
and spread their gentle influence over the evomng os our day, in alliance 
with reason and in amity with virtue. 

BEMARES AND ANALYSIS. 

In examining the preceding example of argumentative writing, tha 
principal object of attention will be, the plan or management of the subject. 

The introduction consists of an indirect statement of the question to 
be agitated. We are told how those have thought and reasoned, whose 
opinions are opposed to the opinions of the writer. This statement is dis- 
tinctly, and fairly, and skilfully made. Our literary taste is gratified bjr 
the illustrations and ornaments of language which ar^ found. Our curi- 
osity is roused, and we are ready to enter with interest on the proposed 
investigation. It should be noticed, that there is no formal statement of 
the proposition which is to be supported, but that it is clearly and happily 
Implied in the introductory paragraphs. 

After the introduction, follows the refutation of an objection. That this 
IB the proper place for considering the objection stated, is evident, smce, 
had it been unnoticed, or its refutation deferred to the close of the essa:r. fhe 
minds of readers might have been prevented by its influence from giving 
due weight to the arguments adduced. There are two modes of refutmjg 
objectiSs; one, by denying the premises from which a conclusion is 
driwn,-4e otherf by sfiowW thit the conclusion does not tnQyfo^^^ 
from the premises, the objection here considered ^^ ^* ^^/^^^^^*^ 
the opposite of the opinion advanced by the ^<«il^.^^if!^!,S ° 
ean hive no good foundation. To refute the objecUoi^Aep^we ji 
denied. Facts ar 9 otherwise, says the writer, and a satisfactory reason la 
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assigned why a different impression as to the bearing of facts on the case 
has prevailed. Having assigned this reason, the writer leaves the point 
at issae, as to facts in the case, to be determined by the observation and 
the good sense of his readers. Having thus introduced his subject to oar 
attention, stating by implication the proposition to be examined, and 
having removed an objection which presented itself at llie threshold, the 
writer now enters on the direct examination of his subject 

The following proposition is supported : Men of business may advan- 
tageously devote a portion of their time to literary pursuits. 

Isl Argument. Toung men of business should engage in literary studies, 
since in them is found a pleasant relaxation and security against hurtful 
indulgences. 

2d Argument, Young men of business should engage In literary studies, 
because in this way they acquire a refinement and exaltation of mind, 
which raises them above grovelling and selfish principles and conduct 

3d Argument. Young men of business should engage in literary studies, 
because the cultivation of letters is favorable to tl^ improvement of the 
mind. 

4dh Argument. A man of business should engage in literary pursuits, 
because in tliis way he acquires an independence of feeling, which prepares 
him to enjoy his wealth. Without cultivation of mind and literary taste, 
the retirement of the man of wealth is wearisome and disgusting to him 

5th Argument, Men of business should cultivate letters, that they may 
find in them grateful employment for old age. 

This is tiie plan. Upon examination, we find that it conforms to the 
geiTeral directions given. The several heads are distinct from each other. 
They have a similar bearing on the leading proposition to be supported, 
and taken together they give a unity to the subject 

The kind of argument here used, is the argument from cause to effect 
Different reasons are stated, which account for and support the assertion 
that is made, and which forms the leading proposition. Let us now take 
a nearer view of these different arguments, and see in what way they 
are supported. Under the first argument, the reasoning is as follows* 
1. Young men in business tnll have relaxation and amusement 2. Unless 
those of a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurt* 
fuL Hence ti^e importance of their bemg directed to literary pursuits, 
which may interest and benefit them. It may be asked, on what authority 
do these assertions of the writer rest? How do' we know that .young 
men thus wiU have relaxation and amusement ? and that, unless those of 
a salutary kind are provided, they will £all into such as are hurtful? I 
answer, ti)at these assertions rest on the common observation and expe? 
rience of men. Hence the writer takes it for panted, that those whom 
he addresses wiU yield their assent to his premises, and, consequently, if 
his conclusion is correctly drawn, will acknowledge the validity of his 
argument 

In analyzing the second argument, the inquiry arises, How is it known, 
that literary studies give refinement and elevation to the mind, raising it 
above mean and grovelling pursuits ? Here the app eal is to consciousnesa 
Men who have tiius cultivated their intellectual powers, are oonsdons, 
when they look in upon the operations of their own minds, that these 
salutary influences have been exerted upon them. The third alignment 
which asserts that the love of letters is favorable to the cultivation of the 
intellectual powrara, rests princiiMilly upon experience and observatioa 
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Tbera is '9Ct9t> found an illiistratioii, which is pf an analogplcal kind. It is 
where the writer refers to the sports of children, which familiarize them ■ 
with the elements of arithmetic. This argument from analogy may be 
regarded as an appeal to the common sense of the readers. The remain- 
ing argument rests in like manner on appeals to experience, obserration, 
common sense, and consciousness, and it is not necessary to analyze them. 
The student, in the analysis which has been made, has had an opportunity 
of seeing some of the grounds on which assertions and reasonings are 
foonded. 



Lxxm. 

GENERALIZATION OF A SUBJECT. 

Generalization is the act of extending from particulars to 
generals^ or the act of making general 

In the treatment of all subjects there is a tendency in 
young writers to dwell too muoh on isolated particulars, with- 
out reference to their general application. The object of all 
investigations, whether Hterary, physical, or intellectual, and 
the purport of all inquiries, should be, the establishment of 
general principles; and eyerj thought, which may tend to 
Iheir elucidation, and every idea which may contribute to 
their discovery, must be reckoned among the most valuable 
of all literary labors. Hence, the efforts of the student should 
be directed towards the attainment of so valuable an end, and 
in the training of his mind, on the part of the teacher, there 
should' always be a distinct reference to this consideration. 

In the study, therefore, which the wrifer should always 
employ in his preparation for his work, it should be his aim 
to discover some general principle, with which his subject is 
directly or remotely connected, and endeavor to follow out 
that principle in all its consequences, — to show how his 
subject affects, or is affected, by this general principle, and 
how that principle influences the interest of learning and 
science, or contributes to the well-being of society, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of the world. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that the teacher has assigned to a 
class in composition. Truth, as the subject of a theme. The 
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joang writer, who is too mnch in haste to finish his taab, 
woald, perhaps, commence his exercise with some hackneyed 
ohservations on its importance, and dwell with considerable 
prolixity on its influence on a particular individuaL 

Individual instances, it is true, may have their influence in 
establishing the importance, or illustrating the efiects of a 
general principle ; but to confine an exercise upon a general 
Aubject to individual instances, is to present but narrow views 
#f its importance. So far as the example introduced into the 
exercise of the student may serve to show Ihe importance of 
a general principle, that example may be valuable, but it 
should by no means form the body of his work. It may be 
introduced into the exercise, as an illustration, or as a sub- 
sidiary portion of his labor, but it should not be dwelt upon 
to the exclusion of Ihe principle which it is designed to illus- 
trate. Thus, in the subject to which reference has already 
been made, namely, "Truth," the well-known story of Petrarch 
may incidentally be mentioned, to show the dignity which 
attends the strictest observance of veracity ; but, an exhibition 
of the effects on society in general of the presence or absence 
of the subject itself, would be a more useful and, of course, 
a more v^uable mode of considering the subject, than any 
attempts to show its importance in individaal cases. It should 
be the constant endeavor of the tezurbfer to le&d the student to 
the consideration of causes and effects, their operations and 
their tendencies, and, by the method of reasoning from par- 
ticulars to generals, to show how general truths are inferred 
from particular instances, and general principles are estab- 
lished by the consideration of the effects of particular causes. 

The student who is thus led to perceive the general bearings 
of a subject, will not take partial views, — he will go oat into 
the world, — on board ship, — into factories and other large 
establishments, and view the operations of general principles ; 
will have the sphere of intellectual vision enlarged, and in- 
sensibly acquire a comprehensiveness of mental perception, 
which will release him from the shackles of -a narrow educa- 
tion, and enable him to take in, as it were at a glance, the 
grand theatre of the moral world, with all the stupendous 
machinery by which the changes in its scenery are effected. 

As an exercise in generalization, the student may fill out 
some one or more of the following models from the outlint 
pre8ent<:d. 
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Example. 

t. Tiice. Definition of; its divisions; mode of marking them; mod* 
of ascertaining; meridian; the snn; parallel between time and jipaoe, 
finite and infinite. 

2. The Feudal System. Its nature and origin, including a dear defi- 
nition of the meaning of the term ; the countries -where it existed ; the 
relations which it caused among the inhabitants of a feudal country : itft 
effects upon the morab and the happiness of the respecttre nations where 
it existed; the yirtues and vices which it encouraged and engendered, and 
Ji consideration of the causes of its gradual oTerthrow. 

3. The Grecian Lawgivers, Draco, Solon, and Lvcurgus. The differ 
ent diameter of their respective laws ; the effect which Uiey produced on 
the people their duration, and the probable cause of their alteration and 
abrogation the consequences whicn they produced; and their oompara 
tive effects on the morals and happiness ot the people. 

4. The Crusades. What were tney 1 their object ; the manner in which 
they originated; the superstitions to which they gave rise; their effect on 
the reli^on, manners, and morals of the age ; me vices and profligacy 
which they engendered ; their influence on the moral condition of the 
world, and the balance of power in Europe; the sacrifices of blood and 
treasure which ihev occasioned; the benefits which ihey have produced. 

5. Chivalry. What was it ? give a clear definition or descrij^on of it ; 
how it arose ; the manner in which candidates were admitted to its orders ; 
the most eminent of its orders ; the effects of the institution on the morals 
and prevalent habits of the age ; its particular effect on the female character ; 
the virtues and vices which it would naturally engender or encourage ; and 
the good or bad consequence of its universal previUence at the present day. 

6. The andent Sects of Philosophy. Describe Uie various sects ; their 
doctrines; the manner in which they were taught; the character of the 
respective founders ; their infiuence ; the remaruible individuals who have 
embraced the prindples of Uie respective sects ; and the effect of their 
writings and example on mankind, &c. 

7. The Public Games of Greece. Their origin ; the nature of these 
games, or in what they consisted ; the places where they were celebrated ; 
5ie rewards bestowed upon Uie victors ; the estimation in which these 
honors were held; the effects of these games upon the victors, and upon 
the nation to which thev belonged, by encouraging athletic exercises and 
spirit of emulation ; did the encouragement of physical exertion influence 
literary or intellectual effort for the better or the worse ? the probable effects 
of the institution of similar games at the present day. 

8. The Grecian Oracles. What they were ; where situated ; by whom, 
and on what occasions, were they consulted ; the superstitions which they 
encouraged ; their probable nature ; their effects upon the religious cluu^ 
•cter of the people; their duration; probable cause of theur falling into 
disuse; the wisdom of Providence in concealing from mankind thi 
knowledge of future events ; fatalism. 

ThefiUounng subjects are suggested for (/.e unaided effbrlt of the studmti 

9. The Keformation. 

10. The Invention of the Art of Printing. 

11. The Invention of the Mariner's Compass. 
18. The Telescope. 

20 
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LXXIV. 

POETKY AND VERSIFICATION. 

Paltry may properly be defined the language of the im 
agination. Its usual form is in verse,* and it is sometimes, and 
indeed most generally, adorned with rhyme. But true poetry 
consists in the idea, not in the harmonious arrangement of 
words in sentences, nor in the division of a composition into 
lines containing a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. 

Podtryt deals largely in flgnratiye language, especially in tropes, met- 
Rphors, personifications, similes, and comparisons. It is also exceedingly 
partial to compound epithets, and new combinations employed for the 
purposes of illustration and description. 

Versification is the art of making verses. A verse is a 
line consisting of a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. A hemistich is a half of a verse. A distich, or couplet, 
consists of two verses. 

Metre t is the measure by which verses are composed. 



* The word verss is frequently incorrectly used for stoftza, A versa 
consists of a single line only. A stanza, sometimes called a stav$^ consists 
of a number of nnes regularly adjusted to each other. The word Terse is 
dfflrived from the Latin language, and signifies a tummg. The propriety 
of the name will be seen m the fact, that when we have finished a line we 
turn to the other side of the page to conmience another. 

t There are few words in the English language, the true signification of 
which is more frequently mistaken than the word Poetry. It is generally 
thoudit to consist in the harmonious arrangement of words in sentences, 
and the division of a composition into lines containing a certain succession 
of long or short syllables. This is a mistaking of the dress for the sub- 
stance which the dress should cover. True poetry consists in the idea, 
thAt it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addresses itself to 
the imagination and to the feelings. Thus the scriptural adage, " Love 
vour enemies," although in prose, becomes hi^y poetical, when presented 
with tbs beautiful illustration of Menon: "Like the sandal tree which 
iheds a perfume on the axe which fells it, we should love our enemies.'* 
This distinction between the idea and the dress which it assumes, must be 
earefnlly noticed \ij all who aspire to poetical fame. 

Perhaps there is in no language a more beautiful exhibition of poetical 
beauties in the form of prose, than in the beautiful tale called " The Epi 
»urean," by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

t It may perhaps be useful, although not properly connected with the 
nbjeot or Englisn versification, to explain wnat is meant in pcalmody bv 
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This measure depends on the number of the syllables and tho 
position of the accents. 

The divisions made in a verse to regulate the proper suc- 
cession of long and short syllables are called feet They are 
called feet, because the voice, as it were, steps along through 
the verse in a measured pace. The divisions of a verse into 
feet depend entirely upon what is called the quantity of the 
syllables, that is, whether they ar6 long or shorty without 
reference to the words. 

Sometimes a foot consists of a single word, bat it also sometimes em- 
braces two or three different words, and sometimes is composed of parts 
of different words. 

There are eight kinds of feet, four of which are feet of two syllables, 
and four are feet of three syllables. 

The feet consisting of two syllables are the Trochee, the Iambus, the 
Spondee, and the P^hic. 

The feet of three syllables are the Dactyle, the Amphibrach, the Ana 
osBst, and the Tribrach. 

The Trochee consists of one long and one short syllable ; as, hatef dL 

The Iambus consists of a short syllable and a long one ; as, b€tray 

The Spondee consists of two long syllables ; as, Pale mom. 

The Pyrrhic consists of two short syllables ; as, 6n thS tall tree* 

The Bactyle consists of one long syllable and two short ones ; as, holi 
n6ss, thundering. 

The Amphibrach consists of a short, a long, and a short syllable; as 
dSGghtftLl, r6mov&l, cQey&I. 

The Anapaest consists of two short syllables and one long one ; as, 
c^ntrftyene. 

The Tribrach consists of three short syllables j as, -rlttffiC in the word 
tpiritual. 

Of these eight different kinds of feet, the Iambus, the Trochee, the 
Anapaest, and the Dactyle are most frequently used, and verses may be 
wholly or chiefly composed of them. The others may be termed secon- 
ary feet, because their use is to diversify the harmony of the verse. 

English verses may be divided into three classes, from the 
feet of which they are principally composed; namely, tlie 
Iambic, the Trochaic, and the Anapaestic. To these some 
authors add the Dactylic as a fourth division ; but an atten- 
tive consideration of what is called the Dactylic verse will 



Long, Common, Shorty and Partumlar metre. When each line of a stanza 
has eight syllables, it is called Long Metre, When the first and third lines 
have eight syllables, and he second and fourth have six syllables, it is 
ealled Common Metre. When the third line has eight, and the rest have 
six syllables, it is called Short Metre, Stanzas ip Particular Metre are of 
various kinds, and are not subject to definite rilis 
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8b3W that it is notMng more than the Anapaestic, with the 
omission of the first two unaccented syllables. 

Every species of English verse regularly terminates with an accented 
syllable; but every species also admits at the end an additional anac 
cented syllable, producing (if the verse be in rhyme) a double rhyme, 
that is, a rhyme extending to two syllables, as the rhvme must always com- 
mence on the accented syllable. This additional syllable often changes the 
character of the verse from grave to gay, from serious to jocose ; but it 
does not affect the measure or rhyme of the preceding part of the verse 
A verse thus lengthened is called hypermetcr, or over measure. 

Pure Iambic verses contain no other foot than the Iambus, 
and are uniformly accented on the even syllables. 
Trochaic verses are accented on tiie odd syllables. 

There are seven forms of Iambic verse, named from the number of feet 
which they contain. The following line of fourteen syllables contains idl 
the seven forms of pure Iambic verse. 

I. H5w blithe|wh6n f irst|fr5m farll camejtS woo &nd win the maid.* 
2. When first|from farjl camelto woo and win the maid. 
3. From far! I camelto woo and win the maid. 
4. I camelto woo aid win the maid. 
5. To woo and win the maid. 
6. And win the maid. 
7. The maid. 
The Additional syllable en at the end of eaeh line, to convert maid mto 
maiden, will famish seven hypermetersy £nd the Ime will thereby be made 
to exemplify fourteen different forms of the Iambic versct 

TrochiEuc verse is in reality only defective Iambic ; that is to say, lam 
Vic wanting the first syllable.^ 
The following line is an example of Trochaic verse : 
YitSl I spark df | heavenly | flame.^ 

"^ This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 
How blithe when first I came from far 
To woo and win the maid, 
t The fifth fopn of Iambic verse, consisting of five Iambuses, is caUfd ih« 
Heroic measure. The follov/ing lines exemplify it : 

H5w loved, | h5w vSI | tied once | &vails | th«6n6t, 
To whom related, or by whom begot, &c. 
The sixth Ibrm of Iambic verse is called the Alexandrine measnrs : 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

Which like | & woOnd | ^d snake | dM^ Its | slfiw ISngth j Uong. 
X See Carey's English Prosody, London edition of 1816w pp. 25 and 27 
\ This line, scanned as Iambic, has a broken foot at the D^Tssme ' 

Yl I t&l spSrk I df heaven I Iv flame. 
Soanned as Trochaic, it has the broken foot at the end^ 
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Anapsestic yene properly consists of anapests alone; as, 

At the close I 5f the day | when the ham | let Xs stiU. 

The first foot, however, in all the different forms of Anapaestie metre^ 
may be a foot of two syllables, provided that the latter syllable of tb« 
foot be accented. Such are the Iambus and the Spondee. But thf 
Pyrrhic and the Trochee, which haye not the second syllable accented, 
are on that account inadmissible.* 

Different kinds of feet frequently occur in all the different 
kinds of verse. But it i^not always that they can be exactly 
discriminated. Concerning the Trochee, the Spondee, and 
the Pyrrhic, there can be Httle doubt ; but with respect to the 
Dactyle, the Anapaest, and the Tribrach, the case is different ; 



Vn&l I spUrk 6f I heavenly | flame. 

In like manner, if we cut off the first syllable from any form of the lam 
bic, we shall find that it may be scanned both ways, witn the deficiency of 
a semi foot at the beginning of the end, according as we scan it in Iambuses 
or Trochees. 

Thus, the line riven as an exemplification of the Iambic metre, on the 
preceding page, if deprived in each form of its first syllable, becomes Tro 
chalc: 



how) Blithe wfaSn | first fi^im j f &r 1 1 c&me t6 

when) First from | f ar I came to 

from) Far 1 1 came to 

J) Came to 

to)' 



woo &nd win th6 mlud. 
woo and win the maid, 
woo and win the maid, 
woo and win the maid. 
I Woo and win the maid. 
and) Win the maid 
And thus we see, that what we call Trochaics regularly terminate in an 
accented syllable, as is the case in eveiy other form of English metre ; 
thoueh, like every other form, they also admit an additional unaccented 
syllable at the end, producing a double rhyme ; so that by changing maid 
for maiden in each of the preceding lines, (as (Urected unaer Iambic verse.) 
we shall have twelve forms of Trochaic verse. But it may be remarked, 
that of the six regular forms of Trochaic verse, and the six hypermetei 
related to them, the first three in each class are very seldom used. 

* The following stanza is given by some authorities as an instance of 
Dactylic verse : 

Holy &nd | pfire &re thS { pleSsl&res M I piSty, 
Drawn frdm the | foantain df | mercy and j love ; 
EndlSss, Sx | haHstlSss, Sx | Smpt from s& | tiSty, 
Bising tin | e&rthly &na | sdaiing & | bove. 
An attentive consideration of these lines will show that they are leriti 
mate Anapaestic lines with the omission of the first two unaccented syUa 
bles in each line. When scanned as Dactylic measure, the two unaccented 
syllables are omitted at the end of the even lines. By supplying the twe 
unaccented syllables at the beginning of each line, they may thus be snowa 
to be Anapaestic: 

Oh h6w h6 I ly &ud pare I &re th6 ple&s | tires 6f pT | 6ty 
As th6y 're drawn | fr6m thS foftn ] tain 6f m6r | cy &nd love, &c. 
And thus it appears, that when scanned as Anapssstio they want the M 
eented syllable at the end of the odd lines. 
20* 
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because, by a poetic license, the writer may make the foot is 
question a Trochee, a SpOndee, or a Pyrrhic. * 

It remains to be observed, tiiat if from any verse of ordinary constmo- 
tion, we remove any number of syllables, and substitute an equal number 
of others, exactly corresponding with them in accent, the metre will still 
be perfect, although the sense may be altered. Thus, 

PiUM wrath, tff Greece the direful spring 
Of tooes ihmumb&'edf heavenly goddess, sing. 
Altered thus : 

ThgFrmchm&rCs arts, US Spain the direful spring 
Of feuds and carnage, heavenly goddess, sing. 



Altered thus : 



Hark I the numbers, soft and clear, 
Gently steal upon the ear. 

Hark I the thunders, hud and dear, 
Buddy bttrst upon the ear. 



The Caesura (which word means a division) is the separa 
tion, or pause, which is made in the body of a verse in utter- 
ance ; dividing the line, as it were, into two members. 

In different species of verse, and in different verses of the same species, 
this pause occurs in different parts of tiie verse ; and serves to give variety 
to the line. Its position is, for the most part, easily ascertained, by^ the 
grammatical construction and the punctuation, which naturally indicate 
ue place where the sense either requires or admits a pause. 

The most advantageous position for the Caesura is generally after the 
four^ ^th, or sixth syllable ; although it occasionally takes place after 
the third or the seventh. 

In the following lines the figures denote the number of the syllable! 
where the ccectira belongs. 

The Saviour comes 4 1| by ancient bards foretold. 
From storms a shelter 5 || and from heat a shade. 
Exalt thy towering head 6 1| and lift thy eyes. 
Exploring 3 1| till toey find then: native deep. 
Within that mystic circle 7 U safely seek. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the caesura occurs after the second or the 
eighth syllable: as, 

Happy 2 1| without the privilege of will 
In different individuals 8 1| we find. 

Sometimes the line requires or admits two pauses or caesuras. Thif 
doable pause is by some writers called the c^sura and the demi-caesura * 

Caesar, 2 1| the world's great master, 7 1| and his own. 
And goodness 3 1| like the sun 6 1| enlightens alL 

m See Carey's English Prosody, p. 49. 
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There are few more melodious inBtances of these pauses to oe foimd. 
Chan in the following lines from one of the most polished poets which the 
English language has produced. 

Warms || in the snn, 4 1| refreshes 6 1| in the breeze, 
Glows II in the stars, || and blossoms || in the trees ; 
lives II through all life, extends |1 through aU extent, 
Spreads U undiTided, operates U nnspent. 

It remains to be observed, that in poetry, as well as in 
prose, but more especiallj in poetry, it is esteemed a great 
beauty when the sound of the verse, or of the feet of which it 
is composed, corresponds with the signification. Instances of 
this kind will be found under the head of Onomatopoeia. A 
similar beauty appears in the following lines : 

" On the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar.** 

<* The string let fly 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry.** 

SPECIMENS OF DIFFEBENT KINDS OF ENGLISH VEBSB. 

Icambic of the shortest firriL, consisting of an Iambus with an additional 
syllable ; tims coinciding witii the am^udiach. 

Disdaining. Consenting. 

Complainmg. Bepenting. 

This form may be fonnd in stanzas of other measure, but is not used 
»lone. 

Second form of the Iambic, consisting of two Iambuses, 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to no£ 

ffypermeter of the same kind. 

Upon a mountain. 
Beneath a fountain. 

Three LmJHMes,uMhypemeter of the samlM, 

*T was when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lav deploring. 
All on a rock reclined. 



fbw lambtises. 



And ma,T at last mj weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
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Fhfe Iambu9e8, or the Heroic meature. 

Be wise to-day, *t is madness to defer 

How loved, how valued once, avails thee not, 

To whom related^ or hj whom begot: 

A heap of dost alone remains of thee, 

'T is all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Six Iambuses, or the Ajexandrine measure, 

For thou art but of dust ; be humble and be wise. 

( 7%e latter of the two following is an Alexandrine.) 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

Hiat, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

Seoen Iambuses, 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 
The robin and the wren have flown, and from the shrub the jay, 
And from the wood top caws * the crow, through all the gloomy dsy; 

This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

When all thy mercies, O my Godl 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I *m loet 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

Trochaic verse of one Trocheeanda long syllable. 

Tumult cease 
Sink to peace. 
See him stride, 
Valleys wide, 
Over woods, 
Over floods. 



Two Tro(Jues. 



Kich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure. 
Soft denials 
Are but trials. 



* This alteration in a line of one of the sweetest pieces of poetry evot 
written in any langaage, was suggested by the lamented Mr. Bailey, of the 
High School for Girls, in this city. In compiling " The Young Ladies* 
Class Book," he expressed a wish to the author to take this liberty, but he 
deemed it unwarrantable. The reading is adopted here as a beaatifnl ex- 
emplification of what is stated under Onomatopoeia; and, indeed, when we 
consider how easily the printer might mistake in manuscript a w for 
a double /, it would not be surprising if it should hereafter appear that our 
gifted oonntryman origi^ially wrote it eaws^ and not calls, as it is generally 
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Two lirochees, with an additional long syUable. 

In the days of old 

Pables plainly told. 
rkru Trochees, 

Go where gloiy waits thee. 

Chree Trochees, with an additional syllable. 

Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
BUss in vain from earth is Bought 

Four Trochees. 

Bound us wars the tempest louder. 

With an additional syllable. 

Idle after dinner in his chair. 
FHve Trochees, 

All that walk on fdot or lide in chariots. 
Six Trochees. 

On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary wfllow* 
Anapoistic verse consisting of one Anapaest 
But in vain 
They compUdn.* 
7W Anapaests. 

But his courage 'gan faU, 
For no arts coidd arail. 

With an addUumal syUaHle. • 

But his courage 'gan fail him, 
Por no arts could avail him. 
Three Anapaists. 

I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute , 
!From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Four Anapaests. 

At the dose of the day wnen the hamlet is stilL 

Hypermeter offowr Anapcests. 

On the warm cheek of youth, smiles and roses are blending. 

TBSSES IN WHICH THB SECONDABT FEET ABB ADMITTED TO OITB 
TABIETT TO THB MBLODT. 

The Student unU observe^ by the marks on the vowels^ what the secondary fed 
Jn, which are introduced in the following lines ; the first fact is a spondee. 
There soon the sufferer sinks to rest * 
There too was he, who nobly stemmed the tide. 
That breast the seat of sentiment refined. 
Hail, long lost Peace 1 hail, ddve-eyed maid divine. 

* This measure is ambi^ous, for by accenting the first and third sylla 
Net we may make it Troekaie. 
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A Pyrrhie occurs tn thefoUoimng, 

1£ aught be welc5m6 t5 our sylyan shed, 
Be It the the travUfir whfi has lost his wajr. 
I sought the beauties df the painted vale, 
The flowers I often watered with my tean. 
And loaded with my 8%hs the passing gale 

Spondees and Pyrrhics with Iambuses, 

Go pions offspring &nd restrain those tears ; 
I €y to regidns df eternal bliss. 
Heaven in yonr favor hears my dying pvayers ; 
Take my l&st blessing In this day cold kiss. 

A Dactyl with Iambuses, 

MarmtLring, and with him fled the shades of night 

Amphibracks mixed with Iambuses, 

0'6r many a frozen, many a fi^ry {^p. 

A Spondee and a Tribrach^ with Iambuses, 

Immmerable before th' Ahnighty throne. 

It will thns be perceived, that by the mixture of different kinds of feet, 
all that variety is produced, which renders poetry agreeable to the ear. 
To constitute verse, it is not sufficient that a number of janing syllables 
should be ranged in uncouth lines, with rhyme at the end. Order, regu- 
larity, symmetry, and harmony are requisite, while the taste and judgment 
of the poet are displayed oy the proper mixture of accented and unac 
cented syllables to form an harmonious line."* 

The student, having now been made acquainted with the 
different kinds of verse, may be required to compose verses 
himself in all the different kinds of measure. As a first exer- 
cise in versification, he may be permitted to write words in 
verses withcmt regard to their significationy making what may 
be called nonseme verses, as in the following 

Example. 

Five foct Iambus or Heroic Verse, 
Thus man attempts some nobler end to scan. 
Bestrides the flood in horror at the plan. 

* The harmony of a verse may sometimes be utterly destroyed by the 
misplacing of a smgle monosyUable ; thus, 

** Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And h.6 but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience is with injustice cormptea." 
In this extract, the measure of tiie third line is utterly destroyed by the 
misplacing of the word is. It should be, 

** Whese conscience with iAJustfce Is eomipted." 
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Trochaic. 
Boilinff in the troubled aea. 
Fall of mirtlifal hope to be. 



From the brow of the hill see the hermit appear, 
And with joy in his face mark the waters so dear, && 

JSxercises, 

Haying previously attempted to form verses in all the dif* 
ferent sorts of measure that have been described, with words 
without reference to sense, the student may arrange the fol* 
lowing lines in regular order. The lines themselves contain 
all the words neoessary both for the harmonious construction 
and the expression of the sense. The order of them is^ how 
ever, distiurbed, as will be seen by the following 

Mcample, 

Adiea to the woodlands, where, gay and sportire, 
The cattle play so frolicsome, li^t bounding. 
Adieu to the woodlands where I have roved oft, 
And, with the friend that I loved, conversed so sweoUy 

Same wordi propaiy anxmgecL 
Adieu to the woodlands, where, sportive and gay. 
The cattle light bounding so frolicsome play. 
Adieu to the woodlands where oft I have roved. 
And sweetly conversed with the friend I have loved. 

Mcercises. 

fines to be arranged by the Student in Anapcsstic* Unes of four feet. 

Content and jo^ are now fled from our dwellings. 
And, instead, disease and want are our inmates. 

* Dr. Carey, in his English Prosody, says, "If, like Tertwus of old, I had 
io awake dormant valor with the voiee of song, I wonld in preference tc 
every other form of Enelish metre, choose the Anapaestic, or four feet in 
eonplets, which, if well written, in real anapiests, nnincnmbered with an 
nndne weight of heavy syllables, and judiciously aided by appropriate mu- 
sic, could hardly fail to martiallze even shivering cowards, and warm them 
into heroes ; the brisk, animating march of the verse having the same effect 
on the soul, as the body experiences from the quick, lively step, which, b> 
accelerating the circulation of the blood, at once warms and dilates the 
heart, and renders the warrior more prompt to deeds, of prowess." If any 
one would test the justness of Dr. Carey's opinion, as thus expressed, his 
dOTibts will be resolved by the perusal of Campbell's beautiful piece, eati 
Ihd * Lochiei's Waminr.^' 
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Now chiralry is dead, and Gallia rnined, 
And the gloiy of £iixx>pe is fled for eyer. 

'T is woman, whose charms impart eyery raptnrdt 
And to the pulse of the heart add a 'soft spring. 
Her sway is so supreme, the miser himself 
Ri^igns her his key, and to loye g^ws a oonyert 
Sorrow lifts up his head at the sound of her yoica 
And, from his shed, Foyertpr well pleased listens. 
Eyen age, hohbling along, m an ecstasy 
Beats time to the tune of her song with her cmtciL 

How sweet is the thought of to-morrow to the heifl^ 
When Hope^s fairy pictures display bright colors, 
How sweet when we can borrow from futurity 
A balm for the griefs that to-day afflict us. 

To be made into Iambic verses unth Jour fed. 

And while I feel thy gracious gifts 
My song shall reyeal all thy praise. 

The search shall teach thee to prize life, 
And make thee good, wise, ana gratefuL 

With ease you wear a thousand shapes, 
And still you please in eyeiy shape. 

Neither wealth I pursue, nor power, 
Nor hold in yiew forbidden joys. 

The prudent nymph, whose cheeks disdose 
The olushin^ rose and the lily. 
Will screen her charms from public yiew, 
And rarely be seen in the crowd. 

Iambic verses of Jive feet, or the Heroic * meatwre. 
As Orpheus tunes his song in Thradan wilds, 
The raptured beasts throng around him in crowds. 

Seek not thou to find, with yain endeayor, 
Of Almighty mind the secret counsels ; 
The great decree lies inyolyed in darkness ; 
Nor can the depths of fate by thee be pierced. 

could some poet rise, bold in wisdom, 
And unfold half thy beauties to the world, 
Koving on fancy's wing, impart th^ fire, ' 
And feel thy eenius burning on his heart, — 

1 'd wish humbly, though the wish would be yain, 
That on me some smaU portion might alight. 



* llus is the principal metre of our laoguace, and it is happOr adapted 
te eyery kind orsubject, from the most exalted to the most humble and hf 
miliar, and it mar b« used with or without rhyme. 
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Drodudc vena. 
Where spreads the xisme finest. 
For the lordly dome shelter, 
To their auy beds hieh built, 
See retnming home Sie xoolu. 

Now battle elows Tnth fury 
In torrents flows hostile blood. 

Here yon 11 find mental pleasnrei^ 
Pleasures that the mind adorn. 
The joys of sense are transient, 
They dispense no solid bliss. 

The shepherd dines by the brook 
Heat the fierce meridian from 
By the branching pines shdtcared 
(Jet his grassy seat pendent 

Bnt from stream, dell, or monntain 
Springs not a flattering zephyr, 
liest the noontide beam, fearnil 
His silken, his soft wuigs scorch. 

RHYME. 

Rhyme is a similaiitj, or agreement, in the sound of firal 
lyllables. 

Verse without rhyme is called Uank verse.* 

It is a general rule in poetry, with regard to rhymes, that 
they should begin on the accented syllable. 

Li the forming of verses with rhyme, it is a good rule to 
let the weaker line stand first.t 



* Bhyme is by no means to be considered as an essential oonstitnent in 
English poetry. Much poetry has been written, and that, too, of the 
choicest description, in which rhyme has no part The poetry of Milton, 
Shakspeare, Tnomson, Young, and a host of others, whose wrkioffs have 
contributed so much to the literature of the language, seldom admits this 
<* meretncums ** ornament, as it has been called. But it has been said, that, 
although, m the five feet Iambic measure, the measured dignity of the yerse 
supplies the place of rhyme, in tne other forms of English yersification it is 
absolutely essential. Whoeyer will be at the pains to conyince himself that 
this is an erroneous opinion, may easily do so by the perusal of the works 
of Dr. Southey, especially, his " Thalaba, or the Destroyer." 

t The student, in his first attempts at yersification, should be cautioned 
agidnst the injn^cious use of explsHves, An expletiye is a word introduced 
merely to fill out the line, while it not only contributes nothing to the sense. 
bttt absolutely weakens it. Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, exemplifies, 
while he conaemns this fault 

** While expletiyes their feeble aid do join. 
And ten low words oft creep ii one dim line.** 
21 
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Rhymes may occur in oonsecative, or alternate lines, or in 
%nj other regular order, at the pleasure of the writer. 

Rhymes are of two kinds, perfect rhymes and allowable 
rhymes. The difference between the two kinds will readily 
be seen by the following Vocabulary, taken from Walker's 
" Rhyming Dictionary." ♦ 



« On the same principle of association^ on irhich some of the earlier les 
sons in tiiis yolume are fonmied, it is thought that this Tocabular;^ will aid 
the student, not only in finoiD^ a rhyme, but likewise in su^stmg ideas. 
Dr. Carey, m the Preface to his " English Prosody," says : "it is not with 
the view of making poets and poetesses that I send forth this publication. 
That must be the work of nature alone : it is not in my power to create 
them ; and if it were, I might be accused of doing more harm than good, in 
tempting many of my young readers to quit a gainful calling for the un 
gaiimil trade. My aims are more humble ; — 1. To teaca the learner to read 
poetry with propriety and grace ; 2. To improve and polish his style for 
prose composition.*' And, further on, he adds; "Inaeed, every person, 
whether poet or not, who has received any tolerable education, ana pretends 
to write accent prose, ought likewise to be qualified for the occasional pro- 
duction of a few verses, smooth, at least, and metrically correct, whatever 
may be their merit or demerit in other respects. That me practice of vers! 
ficadon materially improves the style for prose composition^ there cannot be 
a doubt. The ear which is acutely sensible to the narmomes of verse, will 
naturally revolt against inharmonious harshness in prose; and the pains 
bestowed in searching for a variety of words of different lengths, quantities, 
and termiiuaions, to suit the exigencies of the metre, — 

* the shifts and turns, 
Th' expedients and inventions multiform, 
To which the mind resorts in chase of terms, 
T* arrest the fleeting images, that fill 
The mirror of the imnd.' 

will copiously enlarge the writer's stock of expressions, — will enable him 
to array his thoughts in a more elegant and attractive garb, and to var\ 
that garb at pleasure, by the reader aid of a diversified pluaseology. It will 
at the same time, produce a more important and beautiful effect, — it will 
enrich the intellectual store of thou^t ; for, while in search for an epithet, 
for an example, or a periphrase, he is obliged to view the subject in all its 
possible beanngs and relations, that he may choose such particular word or 
phrase, as shall exhibit it in the most advantageous light. And what study 
more effectual to call into action the powers of the mind, to exercise the 
%dgment, to whet the sagacity, and give birth to a variety of ideas, which 
mignt otherwise have lain for ever dormant ? For these weighty consid 
erations, the practice of verse-making has been recommended by Locke, 
Chesterfield, Franklin, &c., &c.** 

The teacher wiU find the following exercise, called by the French " BoiUi 
Simes^^ interesting to the youn^ student, and, like aU other inducements 
to thought, auxiliary to the subject of composition. 

" One of a party writes down the rhyming words for a short poem ; which 
another undertakes to complete, by filling up the several verses, on a sub- 
ject either chosen at pleasure, or prescribed, as the case may be. The 
following stanza, in wmch the words in italic are the rhyming words prs 
vionsly assigned, will be sufficiently explanatory of the practice : 
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LXXV. 

VOCABULARY OF RHYMES. 

Directions for finding Rhynm. 

1. In looking for a word in the following vocabalary, consider the five 
rowels, A^ £,^0^ U, and begin at the Yowel that precedes the last oon- 
ionant of the word ; for example, to find permaaey and the words that 
rhjme to it,Di3 the last consonant, A the vowel that precedes it ; look 
for ADEy and joa will find moeie, fiide, invade^ and all the other words of 
that rhjme. 



*To HopK. 

Down, down, vain hope, to me no more 

Can spring retam, with blossoms erottmedf 

Nor Summer ripen Autumn's store, 

Which now lies withering on the ground. 

Fade, fade, yain Hope I all else has faded; 

Why should I dream and cherish thee? 

Since dark Despair, that sun has shaded, 

Which once gave light and joy to fits. 

Go, flatterer, go ! thy hour is past; 

Thy promised pleasures all are vain : 

I know they are not meant to last 

And ne'er will trust to thee agcnn.* 

Another sort of poetical amusement has the name of Echo Verses, In 
these the repetition of the last word or syllable of a yerse giyes an answef 
to a question, or explains some subiect, which that verse contains. The 
following echo verses allude to the Boundheads in the reign of Charles tke 
First. 

Now, Echo, on what's religion grounded? 

Boundhead, 
Who 's its professor most considerable ? 

lUMle, 
How do these prove themselves to be the godly ? 

Oddly. 
But they in life are known to be the holy. 

O He! 
Do they not learning from their doctrine sever ? 

Ever! 
Yet they pretend, that they do edify; 

Ofie! 
What church have they, and what pulpits ? 

ruts. 
Are crosses, images, and ornaments their scandal ? 

AU! 
How do tbey stand affected to the government civfl ? 

EoU. 
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2. In like manner, if a word end in two or more consonants, begin at 
the vowel that immediately precedes the first of them ; for example, land^ 
N is first of the final consonants, A the vowel that precedes it; see AND, 
and jou will find band, ttandy command, &c 

3. But if a diphthong, that is to saj, two or more vowels together, 
precedes the last consonant or consonants of a word, begin at the nrst of 
these two vowels ; thus, to find the rhymes to diadain, look not for IN 
but for AIN, and you will find brain, chain, gain, &c 

4. To find a word that ends in a diphthong preceded by a consonant, 
oegin only at the first vowel of the diphthong; for example, to find the 
chymes to nAdut, look for UE, and you will find cAie, due, ensue, &a 

5. All the words ;hat end in a single vowel, preceded by a consonant 
are found by looking for that vowel only, except always the words that 
end in mute E, whidi are constantly found by tne same' method that has 
Deen already prescribed for finding the rhymes to persuade, whose final 
E is silont, and serves only to lengthen the sound of the A in the last 
syUabla 

AB. 
Bab, cab, dab, mab, nab, blab, crab, drab, scab stab. AUowable rhymes 
babe, astrolabe, &c. See Directum 3. 

ACE. 

Ace, dace, pace, face, lace, mace, race, brace, chace, grace, place, space, 

trace, apace, deface, efiace, disgrace, displace, misplace, embrace, grimace, 

interlace, retrace, populace, &c. Perfect rhymes, base, case, abase, debase, 

kiQ, AUowaUe rhymes, grass, glass, &c, peace, cease, &c., dress, less, &c 

ACH. 
Attach, detach, &c. Perfect rhymes, batch, match, &c. AUowaUe rhymes t 
fetch, wretch, &c. See Direction 3. 

ACK. 
Back, cack, hack, jack, lack, pack, quack, tack, sack, rack, black, clack, 
crack, knack, slack, snack, stack, track, wrack, attack, zodiac, demoniac 
symposiac, almanac. AUowable rhymes, bake, take, &c., neck, speck, &c. 

ACT. 
Act, fact, pact, tract, attract, abstract, extract, compact, contract, de 
tract, distract, exact, protract^ enact, infract, subtract, transact, cataract, 
with the preterits and participles of verbs in ack^ as backed, hacked, &c. 
Allowable rhymes, the jrreterits and participles of verbs in ake, as baked, 
caked, &c. See Direction 3. 

But to the Eling they say they are most loyal. 

Then God keep King and state from these same men. 

Amen, 
It remains to be observed: 1. That the two corresponding syllables of a 
thyme must not only begin their consonance with the accented vowel, but 
must preserve it through the remaining letters ; thus, text and vext, song 
and Umg edio with one another respectively, in t^e sounds eoct and ong, 

2. The sounds, and not the letters^ constitute the rhyme. Thus, muff 
and rough, blew and grew, though different to the eye, form an unobjec- 
tionable rhyme ; but bough and tough, though similar to the eye, have no 
similarity m sound. 

3. The letter or letters in the syllable which precede the accented vowel, 
must be different in form and sound, otherwise the consonance will be dis- 
agreeable to the ear. Hence, tend and the last syllable in contend sent and 
scent are not allowable rhymes. 
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AD. 
Add, bad, dad, gad, had, lad. mad, pad, sad, brad, clad, glad, plad, chad« 
fee. Allowable rhymes, cado, fade, &c., glede, bead, read, &c. See £^iree' 
turn 3, 

ADE. 
Cade, fade, made, jade, lade, wade, blade, glade, shade, spade, trade, de 
grade, eyade, dissuade, myade, persuade, blockade, brigade, esplanade 
cayalcade, masquerade, renegade, retrograde, serenade, ambuscade, cannon 
ade, pallisade, &c. J'er/ea rhymes, aid, maid, braid, afraid, upbraid. &c., 
and the preterits (Kid participUs of verbs in ay, ey, and eigh, as played, 
obeyed, weighed, &c. Allowable rhymes, add, bad, &c., bed, dead, ScCy 
bead, mead, &e., heed, need, &c. See Direction 3. 

AFE. 
Safe, chafe, youchsafe, &c. Allowable rhymes, leaf, sheaf, &c., deaf, &c., 
laugh, stafi^ ^. 

AFF. 
Gaff, chair, draff, quaff, staff, ennuff, epitaph, cenotaph, paragraph, &o. 
Verfeet rhyme, laugh. AlUnoaMe rhymes, safe, chafe, &o. 

AFT. 
Aft, haft, raft, waft, craft, shaft, abaft, graft, draft, ingraft^ handicraft. 
Perfect rhymes, draught, a^ the preterits and participles of verbs vn aff afnd 
acgh, as quaffed, laughed, &c. Allowable rhymes, tne preterits and parties 
pies of verbs in afe, as chafed, youchsafed, &c. 

AG. 
Bag, cag, fag, gag, nag, quag, ra§, tag, wag, brag, crag, drag, flag, knag, 
shag, snag, stag, wrag, scrag, Brobdignag. 

AGE. 

Age, cage gage, page, rage, sage, wage, sta^, swage, assuage, enjgage 

disengage, enrage, presage, appenage, concubinage, heritagie, nenmti^ 

parenta^, parsonage, personage, pasturage, patronage, pilgrimage, yiUan 

age, equipage. AuowabU rhymes, edge, wedge, &c., liege, siege, oblige 

AID, see ADE. 

AIGHT, see ATE. 

AIGN, see ANE. 

AIL. 

Ail, bail, fail, hail, jail, mail, nail, pail, quail, lail, sail, tail, waU, flaii 

frail, snwl, trail, assail, avail, detail, bewail, entail, prevail, retail, counter 

vail, &c. Perfect rhymes, ale, bale, dale, gfde, hale, male, pale, sale, t^e 

vale, wale, scale, stale, swale, whale, impale, exhale, regale, veil, nightm 

fale, &C. Allowable rhymes, peal, steal, &c., bell, cell, &c. 

AIM, see AME. 

Am. 

Cain, blain, brain, chain, fain, gain, grain, lain, mwn, pain, rain, vain, 
wain, drain, plain, slain, Spain, stain, swain, train, twain, sprain, strain, 
abstain, amain, attain, complain, contain, constrain, detam. disdam, ais- 
vniin, enchain, entertain, explain, maintam, ordain, pertain, obtain, retrain, 
regain, remain, restrwn, retain, sustain, appertain. Perfect r^Y^i°^ 
cane, dane, crane, fane, jane, lane, mane, plane, ^ane, wane, proftoe, num 
cane, &c., deign, arraign, campaign, &c., feign, rejgn, &c., J«n»^«^»'«o- 
Allowable rhy^ lean, mean, &c., queen, seen, &o., ban, can, &c., den, 
pen,&o. i^^^M^w ^^^^ 

Faint, paint, iflaint, quaint, saint, tajnt, acquidnt, attaint, complaint, oca 

21* \ 
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vtraint, lestraint, &o. Ferfett rkfmSf feint AUowaUe rhymes^ cant, pant 
&c., lent, rent, &c. 

' AIR, see ABE. 

AISE, see AZE. 

AIT, see ATE. 

AlTH,8eeATH 

AIZE, see AZE. 

AKE. 

Ake, bake, cake, lake, make, quake, rake, sak ), take^ wake, brake, drake, 

take, shake, snake, stake, strake, spake, awake, betake, forsake, mistake, 

partake, overtake, undertake, bespaKe. Perfect rhymes, break, steak, &c. 

AUowaHe rhymes, back, rack, &c., beck, deck, &c., speak, weak, &c. 

AL. 
Cabal, canal, animal, admiral, cannibal, capital, cardinal, comical, conju 
gal, corporal, criminal, critical, festival, funeral, general, hospital, interval, 
uberal, madrigal, literal, magical, mineral, mystical, musical^ natural, origi 
nal, pastoral, pedestal, personal, phvsical, poetical, political, principal, 
prodigal, prophetical, rational, satncaJ. reciprocal, rhetorical, several, tern 
poral, trafficiu, tyrannical, carnival, scnismatical, whimsical, arsenaL Al 
UnocMe rhymes^ ajl, ball, &c., ail, mail, &c., ale, pale, &c. 

ALD. 
Bald, scald, emerald, &c. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles of 
verbs in all, aul, cmd awl, as called, mauled, crawled, &c. 
ALE, see AIL. 
ALF. 
Calf, half, behalf, &c. Allowable rhymes, staff, laugh, &0. 

ALK. 
Balk, chalk, stalk, talk, walk, calk, £c. Perfect rhyme, hawk. AUow 
He rhymes, sock, dock, &c. 

ALL. 
All, ball, call, &c. Perfect rhymes, awl^ bawl, brawl, crawl, scrawl, 
sprawl, squalL AIlowablerhymes,cslbtii,eqmYOCtLi,Scc, See AL. 

ALM. 
Calm, balm, becalm, psalm, pahn, embalm. &c., whose plurals and third 
^persons singiuar rhyjne with alms, as calms, becalms, &c. 

ALT. 
Halt, malt, exalt, salt, vault, assault, default, a^id fault, tJie last of wh*ck 
is by Pope rhymed with thought, bought, &c. 

ALVE. 
Calve, halve, salve, valve. 

AM. 
Am, dan^ ham, pam, ram, sam, cram, dram, flam, sham, swam, epigram, 
anagram, &c. Perfect rhymes, damn, lamb. Auowable rhymes^ dame, 
lame,&c. 

AME. 
Blame, came, dame, same, fame, fame, frame, ^me, lame, name, tame 
ahame, inflame, became, defame, misname, misbecame^ overcame, &c. 
Perfect rhvmcs, aim. claim, maim, acclaim, deslaim, exclaim, proclaim, re 
claim. AUowaUe rhymes, dam, ham, &c., hem, them, &c., theme, scheme 
fee, dream, gleam, &c. 

AMP. 
Camp, champ cramp, damp, stamp, vamp, lamp, clamp, decamp, en 
«p, &c. 
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AN. 

Bar- an, dan, man, nan, pan, ran, tan, van, bran, plan, Bcan, span, than, 
anmai . fore-ran, began, trepan, courtesan, partisan, artisan, pelican, cara- 
van, &c« .AUawaUe rhymes^ bane, cane, plain, mane, &c., bean, lean, wan, 
Awan, &C.J gone, npon, &c. 

ANCE. 
Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, prance, entrance, romance, advance, 
mischance, complaisance, circumstance, ooontenance, deliverance, conso- 
nance, dissonance, extravagance, ignorance, inheritance, maintenance, tern- 
oerance, intemperance, exhorbitance. ordinance, concordance, safferance, 
•nstenance, utterance, arrogance, vigilance, expanse, enhance. 
ANCH. 
Branch, stanch, Lmch, blanch, ranch, hanch. Perfect rhymee, launch 
paunch. 

AND. 
And, band, hand, land, rand, sand, brand, bland, grand, gland, stand, 
strand, command, demand, countermand, disband, expand, withstand, 
understand, reprimand, contraband^ &g. Allowable rhymes, wan(^, fond 
bond, &c., and thspreterita ctnd parttciples of verbs in ain and ear., as re 
mained, leaned, ko 

AK£, see AIN. 
AN6. 
Bang, fang, gang, hang, pang, tang, twang, sang, rang, harargue, dang. 
AUowcuM rhymes^ song, long, &c. 

ANGE. 
Chance, grange, range, strange, estrange, arrange, exchang-^.interchauge. 
AUawaSU rhymes^ revenge, avenge, &c. 

ANK. 
Bank, blank, shank, clank, dank, drank, slank, frank, spa ok, stank, lank 
plank, prank, rank, thank, disrank, mountebank, &c. 
ANSE, see ANCE. 
ANT. 
Ant, cant, chant grant, pant, plant, rant, slant, aslant, complaisant, dis 
plant, enchant, gallant, implant, recant, supplant, transp' >int, absonant, ad- 
amant, arrogant, combatant, consonant, cormorant, prolestant, significant, 
visitant, covenant, dissonant, disputant, elegant, elephan* exhorbitant, con 
versant, extravagant ignorant, insignificant, inhabitant, militant, predomi 
nant, sycophant, vigilant, potulant, &c. AluwabU rhynt^es, faint, paint, &c. 
SeeAlNTandENT. 

AP. 
Cap, gap, hap, lap, map, nap, pap, rap, sap, tap, chap, clap, trap, flap, 
knap, slap, snap, wrap, scrap, strap, enwrap, entrap, mishap, &c. AuawaoU 
rhymes, cape, tape, dec, cheap, heap, and swap. 

APE. 

Ape, cape, chape, grape, rape, scrape, shape, escape, mape, crape, tape, 
&C. A^iawaUe rhymes, heap, keep, &c. 

APH, see AFF. 

APSE. 

Lapse, elapse, relapse, perhap, atid the plurals of nouru and third persons 

singular of the present teTise m ap, a>s caps, maps, kS., he saps, he laps. 

&c. AUowaMe rhymes, the plurals of nmins and third persons singular of 

verbs in ape and eap, as apes, he apes, heaps, he heaps, &o. 

APT. 
Apt. adapt, &3., rhymes, the preterits and participles of the verbs in ap, as 
tapped, slapped, &c. Allowable rhymes, the preterits and participles of the 
nerhs in ape, m apod, escaned, &c. 
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AB. 
Bar. car, far, jar, mar, par, tar, spar, scar, star, chair, afar, debar, nnbar 
catairn, particmar, perpendicular, secular, angular, regular, popular, singa 

verb I 
war, 
or laat Init two, 

ABB. 
Barb, garb, &c. 

ABCE. 
Farce, parse, Mars, &c AUowabla rhymes scarce. 

ABCH. 

Arch, march, parch, starch, coontermarch, &o. 

ABD. 
Bard, card, gaard, hard, lard, nard, shard, yard, bombard, discard, re 
gard, interlard, retard, disregard, &c., and the mreterits amd participlet of 
verbt »» ar, M Darred, scarred, &c. AUowaUe rhymes^ cord, reward, &c 

ABD. 
Ward, award, reward, &c. AllowaUe rhymes^ hard, card, see the last 
article, hoard, lord, bird, cnrd, and the preterits and participles of the verbs 
in ar, or, and or, as barred, abhorred, mcurred, &c. 

ABE. 

Bare, care, dare, fare, hare, mare, pare, tare, rare, ware, flare, glare, scare, 
share, snare, spare, square, stare, sware, prepare, aware, beware, compare, 
declare, ensnare. Perfect rhymes^ air, fair, hair, lair, pair, chair, stair, affair 
debonnair, despair, impair, repair. &c., bear, pear, swear, tear, wear, for 
bear, forswear, &c>, there, were, where, ere, e^er, ne*er, elsewhere, whate*er, 
nowe*er, howsoe*en whene'er, where'er, &c., heir, coheir, their. Allowable 
rhymes, bar, car, &c., err, prefer, and here, hear, &c., regular, singular 
war, &c 

ABES. 

Unawares. Mhymes, theirs, and the plurals of nouns and third persom 
singular of verbs in are. air. eir, ear, as care, he cares, pair, he pairs, heirs 
bear, he bears, &c. The allotcable rhymes are the plurals of nouns and th. 
third persons singular of verbs which are allowed to rhyme with the termtna 
tion ars, as bars, cars, errs, prefers, &c. 

ABF. 

Scarf. Alhwable rhymes, dwarf, whart 

ABGE. 
Barge, charge, large, targe, discharge, o*ercharge, surcharge, enlaxf;e 
Allowable rhymes, verge, emerge, gorge, forge, urge, &c. 

ABK. 
Bark, cark, dark, dark, lark, mark, park, shark, spark, stark, embark 
remark, &o Allowable rhymes, cork, fork, &c. 

ABL. 
Snarl, marl, pari. Allowable rhymes, curl, furl, &c. 

ABM. 
Arm, barm, charm, farm, harm, alarm, disarm. AUowabU rhymes warn 
awarm, storm, &c. 

ABN. 
Bam, yam, &c. Allowable rhymes, wam, fbrewam, &c., hom, mom, &€ 

ABN. 
Warn, forwam. Ferfect rhymes, horc mom, &c. Allowable rkymsk 
b«zn,yun,&o. 
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ARP. 
Carp, harp, sharp, counterscarp, &c. AllowaiU rhymes warp. 

ARSH. 
Harsh, marsh, Sco, 

ART. 

Art, cart, dart; 1: art, mart, part, smart, tart, start, apart, depart, impart 

dispart, coonterpart. Perfect rhymes^ heart. &c. AuawaMe rhymes^ wart 

thwart, &c., hurt, &c., dirt, flirt, &c., pert, &c. 

ART (sounded ORT). 

Wart, thwart, &c. Perfect rhymes^ short, retort, &c. AUmodUe rhymes 

art, sport, court, &c. 

ARTH, see EARTH. 
ARVE. 
Carve, starve, &c. AttowaUe rhymes^ nerve, deserve, &c. 

AS. 
Was. AlhtPoiU rhymes, has as. 

ASS. 
Ass, brass, class, grass, lass, mass, pass, alas, amass, cuirass, repass, sor 
pass, morass, &c. AUawa&le rhymes^ base, face, deface, &c., loss, toss, &c 
ASE, see ACE. 
ASH. 
Ash, cash, dash, clash, crash, flash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, plash, rashf 
thrash, slash, trash, abasn, &c. AUowabU rhymes, wash, quasn, &c., leash 
&c. 

ASH. 
Wash, quash, &c. ARowaUe rhymes, cash, dash, &c. 

ASK. 
Ask, task* bask, cask, flask, mask. 

ASP. 
Asp, clasp, gasp, grasp, hasp. Allowable rhymes, wasp, &c. 

AST. 
Cast, last, blast, mast, past, vast, fast, aghast, avast, forecast, overcast, 
outcast, repast. Fer/eet rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in i 



as classed, amassed, &c. AJUmnMe rhymes, the preterits and partieip 
verbs in ace, as placed, &c. Norms aaid verbs in aste, a* taste, waste, &c^ 
ASTE. 

Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste. Perfect rhymes, waist, 
and the preterits and pcwticiples of verbs in ace, a>s faced, placed, &c. AUow* 
aUp rhymes, cast, fast, &c., best, nest, &c., a/nd the preterits and participles 
of verbs in ess, as messed, dressed, &c. 

AT. 

At, bat, cat. hat, fat, mat, pat, rat, sat tat, vat, brat, chat, flat, plat, sprat, 
that, gnat. Allowable rhymes, bate, hate, &c. 
ATCH. 

Catch, match, hatch, latch, patch, scratch, smatch, snatch, despatch. 
ATE. 

Bate, date, fate, gate, grate, hate, tate, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, sate, 
state, scate, slate, abate, belate, collate, create, debate, elate, dilate, estate, 
ingrate, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, abro- 
gate, accelerate, accommodate, accumulate, accurate, adequate, aiSection 
ate, advocate, adulterate, aggravate, agitate, alienate, animate, annihilate, 
antedate, anticipate, antiquate, arbitrate, arrogate, articulate, assassinate, 
calculate, capitulate, captivate, celebrate, circulate, coagulate, commemor- 
ate, commiserate, communicate, compassionate, confederate, congratolatei 
eonitregate, consecrate, contammate, corroborate, cultivate, candi£te,oooi> 
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erate, celebrate, conBiderate, consijilate, capacitate, debilitate, dedicate, de 
generate, deleraite, deliberate, denominate, depopulate, dislocate, deprecate 
discriminate, aerogate, dissipate, delicate, disconsolate, desperate, deprecate, 
educate, effeminate, elevate, emulate, estimate, elaborate, equivocate, eradi- 
cate, evaporate, exaggerate, exasperate, expostulate, exterminate, extricate, 
facilitate, fortunate, generate, gratulate, hesitate, illiterate, illuminate, irritate, 
imitate, immoderate, impetrate^ importunate, imprecate, inanimate, inno- 
vate, instigate, mtemperate, intimate, intimidate, intoxicate, intricate, in 
ralldate, mveterate, mviolate, legitimate, magistrate, meditate, mitigate, 
moderate, necessitate, nominate, obstinate, participate, passionate, penetrate, 
perpetrate, personate, potentate, precipitate, predestinate, predominate, 
premeditate, prevaricate, procrastinate, profligate, prognosticate, propagate, 
recriminate, regenerate, regulate, reiterate, reprobate, reverberate, rumin- 
ate, separate, sophisticate, stipulate, subjugate, subordinate, suffocate, ter 
minate, tolerate, temperate, vmdicate, violate, unfortunate. Parfeet rhymes^ 
bait, plait, strait, wait, await, great. Nearly perfect rhymes^ eight, weieht, 
height, straight AUozmUs rhymes, beat, heat, &c., bat, cat, &c., bet, wet, Ac 

ATH, 

Bath, path, &o. AUounMe rhymes, hath, faith, &c. 
ATHE. 

Bathe, swathe, lathe, rathe. 

AUB, see OB. 

AUCE, see AUSE. 

AUOH, see OACH. 

AUD. 

Fraud, laud, applaud, defraud. Perfect rhymes, broad, abroad, bawd ; am 

the preterits amd participles of verbs in aw, as gnawed, sawed, &c. AUowoNt 

rhymes, odd, nod, &c., ode, bode, &;c. ; also ths word load. 

AVE. 
Cave, brave, gave, grave, crave, lave, nave, knave, pave, rave, save, shave, 
slave, stave, wave, behave, deprave, engrave, outbrave, forgave, misgave 
architrave. . AUouuUle rhyme, the aaxiUary verb have. 
AUGH, see AFF. 
AUGHT, see OUGHT. 
AULT, see ALT; 
AUNCH. 
Launch, paunch, haunch, staunch, &c. 

AUNCE.see ONSE. 
AUNT. 
Aunt, daunt, gaunt, haunt, jaunt, taunt, vaunt, avaunt. Perfect rhymes 
slant, aslant. Allowable rhymes, want, &c., pant, cant, &c 
AUSE. 
Cause, pause^ clause, applause, because. Ptrfect rhymes, the plurals of 
nonns, and thtrd persons singular of verbs in aw, as laws, he draws, &o. 
Allowable rhyme, was. 

AUST, see OST, 
AW. 
Craw, daw, law, chaw, claw, draw, flaw, gnaw, jaw, law, maw, paw, nWi 
saw, straw, thaw, withdraw, foresaw. 

AWD, see AUD. 

AWE, see ALE. 

AWL. 

Bawl, brawl, drawl, crawL scrawl, sprawl, squall. Perfect rhymes, ball, 

eaU, faU, gall, small, haU, paU, tall, wall, stall, install, forestaU, thrall, iathrall 
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AWN. 
Dawn, brawn, fawn, pawn, spawn, drawn, yawn, lawn, withdrawn* 

AX. 

Ax, tax, wax, relax, flax. Perfect rhymes^ tke plurals ofnownSy and third 
persons sifimtlar of verbs in ackj as backs, sacks, &c., he lacks, he packs, &c. 
AUowaUe rnymes^ thevlwrals 0/ nouns, and thira persons singular of verbs in 
ake, as cakes, lakes, &c., he makes, he takes, &c. 

AY. 



array, astray, away, belay, bewray, betray^ decay, defray, delay, disarray, 
display, dismay, essay, forelay, gainsay, mlay, relay, repay, roundelay, 
virelay. Perfect rhymes, neigh, weigh, inveigh, &c., prey, they, convey, 
obey, purvey, survey, disobey, grey. Allowable rhymeSf tea, sea, fee, see, 
glee, icG. 

AZE. 
Craze, daze, blaze, gaze, glaze, maze, raze, amaze, graze. Perfect rhvmes, 
raise, praise, oispraise, &c., phrase, paraphrase, &c., and the nouns plural^ 
and third persons singuUtr of thepresettt tense of verbs in ay, eig^ andej ; 
as days, he inveighs, he obeys, &c. Allowable rkwnes, ease, tease, seize, &o 
and keys, the plural of key ; cuso the auxiliaries has and was. 
E and EA, see £E. 
EACE, see EASE. 
EACH. 
Beach, breach, bleach, each, peach, preach, teach, impeach. Nearly perfect 
rhymes^ Deech, leech, speech, beseech. Allowable rhymes^ fetch, wretdi, &c. 
EAD, see EDE and EED. 
EAF, see lEF. 

EAGUE. 
League, teague, &c. Perfect rhymes, intrigue, fatigue, &c. ABawcMe 
rhymes, E&gae, vague, &c., leg, beg, &o., bag, rag, &c, 

EAKjSeeAKE. 
Beak, speak, bleak, creak, freak, leak, peak, sneak, squeak, streak, weak, 
tweak, wreak, bespeak. Nearly perfect rhyrnes, cheek, leek, creek, meek, 
reek, seek, sleek, pique, week, shriek. Allowable rhymes, beck, speck, &c., 
lake, take, thick, lick, &c. 

EAL. 
Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, seal, steal, teal, veal, weal, seal, Bqueal, 
repeal, conceal, congeal, anneal, appeal. Nearly perfect rhymes, eel, heel, 
feel, keel, kneel, peel, reel, steel, wheel. Allowable rhymes, bell, tell, &c., 
Dale, tale, &c., bill, fill, &c., ail, fail, &c. 

EALM, s6e ELM. 
EALTH. 
Health, wealth, stealth, commonwealth, &c, 

EAM. 
Bream, cream, gleam, seam, scream, steam, stream, team, beam, dream. 
Perfect rhymes, nhlegm, scheme, theme, blaspheme, extreme, supreme. 
Nearly pet feet rhymes, deem, teem, beseem, misdeem, esteem, djsesteem, 
redeem, seem, &c. Allowable rhymes, dame, lame, &c., nmb, him, &o., 
them, hem, &c., lamb, dam, &c. See AME. 

EAN. 
Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean^ mean, wean, yean, ^^'^^J^^^ 
Perfect rhymes, convene, demesne, intervene, mien. Nearty perfect rivymes, 
machine, keen, screen, seen, green, spleen, between, cai«en, foreseen, serene, 
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obscene, terrene, &c., ^neen, spleen, &o. AUowahU rhywies^ bane, numi fto 
ban, man, &o., bin, thin, begin, &c. 

BANS, see ENSE. 
EANT, see ENT. 
EAP, see EEP and EP. 
E AB. see EEB. 
EAED. 
Heard, herd, sherd, &o. Perfect rhym^^ ihepreUnis and pa»HciipU» if 
wtrii m er, as erred, preferred, &o. Allowable rhyme, beara, the nreUru. 
and participles of verbs in ere, ear, and ar, as revered, feared, baired. 
EABCH. 
Search, perch, research. AUotoaUe rhymes, chnrch, smirch, lurch, parch 
march, &c. 

EAEL. 
Earl,pearL P«*/0e< r%»M, girl, &c. A22otf^a^ rAy»MS, snarl, mail, chui 

fUTL&C 

EABN, see ERN. 

EABSE, see EBSE. 

KABT, see ART. 

EARTH. 

Earth, dearth. Ferfeei rhymes, birth, mirth, &o. AUouuMe rhymes 

nearth, &c. 

EASE, sounded EACE. 
Cease, lease, release, grease, decease, decrease, increase, release, surcease 
Perfect rhyme, peace. Nearly perfect rhymes, piece, niece, fleece, geese 
fionti8|)iece, apiece, &c. AUouHMe rhymes, less, mess, &c., lace, nuice, &c 
miss, hiss, &c., nice, vice, &c. 

EASH, see ESH. 

EAST. 

East, feast, least, beast. Perfect rhymes, and preterits and participles of 

verbs in ease, as ceased, increased, &c. JNearly perfect rAymtf, priest. JI 

hwoMe rhymes, haste, taste, &c., best, chest, &c., fist, hst, &c., and the 

pret^trits Oind participles of verbs in esse and iss, as dressed, hissed, &c. 

EAT. 
Bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defeat, 
estreat, escheat, entreat, retreat, Perfect rhymes, obsolete, replete, concrete^ 
complete. Nearly perfect rhymes, feet, fleet, gleet, greet, meet, sheet, sleei 
street, sweet, discreet. Allowable rhymes, bate, grate, nate, &c., get, met, &c 
bit, hit, &c. See ATE. 

EATH. 
Breath, death, &o, Allowable rhymes, heath, sheath, teeth. 

EATHE. 
Breathe, sheathe, &c. Perfect rhymes, wreath, inwreath, bequeath, be 
neath, underneath, &c. Nearly perfect rhym^, seethe, &c. 

EAVE. 
CleaTe, heave, interweave, leave, weave, bereave, inweave. Perfect 

,eve^ 
,re 



EBB. 
Ebb, web, &c. Allowable rhymes, babe, astrolabe, &c., glebe, &c. 

ECK. 
Beck, neck, check, deck, speck, wreck. Allowable rhymes, break, take 
ftc* beak;, sneak &o 
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EOT. 
Sect, abject, affect, correct, incorrect, collect, d/eject, detect, direct, dis 
respect, disaffpct, dissect, effect, elect, eject, erect, expect, indirect, infect, 
inspect, neglect, object, project, protect, recollect, reflect, reject, respect^ 
select, subject, suspect, architect, circumspect, dialect, intellect. Parfeei 
rkumes.the mreterits and participles of verbs in eck, as decked, checked. &c. 
AUovxMe rhymes f the preterits and participles of verbs in ake, and eak, eu 
baked, leaked. 

ED. 
Bed. bled, fed, fled, bred, led, red, shred, shed, sped, wed, abed, inbred 
misled. Perfect rhymesy said, bread, dread, dead, head, lead, read, spread, 
tiiread, tread, behead, o'erspread. Auawalle rhymes^ bead, mead. &c., Diade, 
Vde, &c., maid, paid, &c., and tke preterits and participles of verbs in ay, ey, 
Md eigh, as bayed, obeyed, veighed, &z, 

EDE, see EED. 
EDGE. 
Edge, wedge, fledge, hedge, ledge, pledge, sedg;e, allege. Allowable rhymes 
■ge, page, &c., siege, oblige, &c., privilege, sacrilege, sortilege. 

E£. 



ending inj^j^or ie, or pwutyllables of these terminations hamng the accent 
on the tmmate or antqfeniutimate syllable, ^ 

EEGE, see EASE. 
EEGH, see EAGH. 
EED. 
Creed, deed, indeed, bleed, breed, feed, heed, meed, need, reed, speeo 
leed, steed, weed, proceed, succeed, exceed. Perfect rhymes^ knead, read 
intercede, precede, recede, concede, impede, supersede, &c., bead, lead 
mead, plead, &c. Allowaols rhymes, bed, dead, &c., bid, hid, &o., made 
blade, &c. 

EEF, see lEF. 

EEE, see EAK 

EEL, see EAL 

EEM, see EAl 

EEN, see EAN. 

EEP. 

Creep, deep, sleep, keep, peep, sheep, steep, sweep, weep, asleep. Nearly 

perfect rhyvicSi cheap, heap, neap, &c. AuotoaiU rhymes, ape, rape, &c. 

step, nep, &c., hip, lip, &c. 

EER. 
Beer^ deer, fleer, geer, jeer, peer, meer, leer, sheer, steer, sneer, cheer, 
▼oer, picker, domineer, cannoneer, compeer, engineer, mutineer, pioneer, 
privateer, charioteer, chanticleer, career, mountaineer. Perfect rhymes 
here, sphere, adhere, cohere, interfere, persevere, revere, austere, severe^ 
sincere, hemisphere, &c., ear, clear, dear, fear, hear, near, sear, smear 
spear tear, rear, year, appear, besmear, disappear, endear, auctioneer. M 
knaaoU rhymes, bare, dare, &c , prefer, deter, character, &c. 
EESE, see EEZE. 

EET, see EAT. 
EETH, see EATH. 
EEYE, see EAVE. 
22 
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EEZE. 

Breeze, freeze, wheeze, sneeze, squeeze, 091^ the plurals of notBr^ and 
ikird persons singular^ present tense, ofveros tn ee, as bees, he sees. J'er 
feet rhymes, cheese, these, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, ease^ appease, dis- 
ease, displease, tease, seize, &c., and the plurals of nouns %n ea, as teas, 
pleas. &c., ana the polysyllables endir^ in es, hamng the acee7tt on the ant^ 
peniutimate, as images, monarchies, &c. 

EFT. 
Cleft, left, theft, weft, bereft, &c. Allowable rhymes, lift, sift, &c.^ arM 
the third persons singular, present tense, of verbs in afe, aff, angh, andiS,tu 
chafed, quaffed, laughed, whiffed, &c. 

EG. 
Egg, leg, beg, peg. Allowable rhymes, yague, plague, &c., league, 
teague, &c. 

EIGH, see AY. 

EIGHT, see ATE. 

EIGN, see AIN. 

EIL, see AIL. 

EIN, see AIN. 

EINT, see AINT. 

EIB, see ABE. 

EXT, see EAT. 

EIVE, see EAVE. 

EIZE, see EEZE. 

ELL. 

EU, dwell, fell, hell, knell, quell, sell, bell, cell, dispel, foretell, exeel, 

compel, befell, yell, well, tell, swell, spell, smell, shell, parallel, sentinel, 

infidel, citadel, refel, repel, rebel, impel, expeL AUouwble rhymes, bale, 

sale, &c., heal, peal, &c., eel, steel, &c. 

ELD. 
Held, geld, withheld, upheld, beheld. &c. Perfect rhymes, the preterit* 
%nd partuiples of verbs in ell, as swelled, felled, &c. Allowable rhymes- 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ale, ail, &c., heal, seal, &c., as em 
paled, wailed, &c, healed, sealed, &c. 

ELF. 
Elf, pelf, self, shelf, himself, &c. 

ELK. 
Elk, whelk, &c. 

ELM. 
Elm, helm, realm, whelm, overwhelm, &c. Allowable rhymes, p«lm, 
film, &c. 

ELP. 
Help, whelp, yelp, &c 

ELT. 
Belt, gelt, melt, felt, welt, smelt, pelt, dwelt. Perfect rhyme, dealt 

ELVE. 
Delve, helve, twelve, &c. 

ELVES. 
Elves, themselves, &c. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of nouns and t/urd 
persons singular of verbs in elf and elve, as twelves, delves, shelves, &c^ 

EM. 
Gem, hem, stem, them, diadem, stratagem, &c. Perfect rhymes, con- 
demn, contenm, &c. AUowaJble rhymes, lame, tame, &c., team, seam, tnem^ 
phlegm, dec. 
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£ME, see EAM. 

Condemn, contemn, &c. Perfect rhymes^ gem, hem, &c. Alioumib 
kymeSf lame, tame, &c^ team, seam, &c. 
EMPT. 
Tempt, exempt, attempt, contempt 

,EN. 
Den, hen, fen, ken, men, pen, ten, then, when, wren, denizen. AlhwabU 
fhymes^ bane, fane, &c., mean, bean, &c. 
ENCE. 
Fence, hence, pence, thence, whence, defence, expense, offence, pretence, 
commence, abstinence, circumference, conference, confidence, con8e(][aence, 
continence, benevolence, concnpiscence, difference, diffidence, dihgence, 
eloquence, eminence, evidence, excellence, impenitence, impertinence, im 
potence, impudence, improvidence, incontinence, indinerence, indigence, 
mdolence, inference, intelligence, innocence, magnificence, munificence, 
negligence, omnipotence, penitence, preference, providence, recompense, 
reference, residence, reverence, vehemence, violence. Perfect rhymes^ sense, 
dense, cense, condense, immense, intense, prepense, dispense, suspense, 
prepense, incense, frankincense. 

ENCH. 
Bench, drench, retrench, quench, clench, stench, tench, trench, wench, 
wrench, intrench. 

END. 
Bend, mend, blend, end, fend, lend, rend, send, spend, tend^ vend, amend, 
attend, ascend, commend, contend, defend, depend, descena, distend, ex 
pend, extend, forefend, impend, misspend, obtend, offend, portend, pretend, 

Srotend, suspend, transcend, unbend, apprehend, comprehend, condescend, 
iscommend, recommend, reprehend, dividend, reverend. Perfect rkyines, 
friend, befriend, and the preterits ana partieiplea of verbs in en, eu penned, 
kenned, &c. AOowaiU rhiftnes, tJie preterits cmd participles of verbs in eau, 
as gleaned, yeaned, &c. 

ENDS. 

Amends. Perfect rhymes^ the plurals ofnotins, and third persons stngu 

lar J present tense, of verbs in end, as ends, friends, he mends, &c. 

ENE, see EAN. 

ENGE. 

Avenge, revenge, &c. 

ENGTH. 
Length, strength, &c. 

ENSE, sounded ENZE. 
Cleanse. Perfect rhymes j the plwals of nouns, and third persons singu^ 
ijur, present tense, of verbs in en, as hens, fens, he pens, he kens, &c. 

ENT. 
Bent, lent, rent, pent, scent, sent, shent, spent, tent, vent, went, absent, 
meant, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, content, consent, descent, 
dissent, event, extent, foment, frequent, indent, intent, mvent, lament, mis- 
spent, o'erspent, present, prevent, relent, repent, resent, ostent, ferment, 
outwent, underwent, discontent, unbent, circumvent, represent, abstinent, 
accident, accomplishment, admonishment, acknowledgment, aliment, arbi 
trement, argument, banishment, battlement, blandishment, astonishment, 
armipotent, bellipotent, benevolent, chastisement, competent, compliment, 
complement, confident, continent, corpulent, detriment, different, diffident, 
dili^nt. disparagement, document, element, eloquent, eminent, equivalent, 
establisnment, evident, excellent, excrement, exigent, experiment, firma 
ment, fraudulent, government, embellishment, imminent, impeni.vnt, im 
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pertinent, implement impotent, imprisonment, improvident, impudent, ind 
dent, incompetent, incontinent, indifferent, indigent, innocent, insolenti 
instrument, irreverent, languisbment, ligament, lineament, ma^ificent^ 
management, medicament^ malecontent, monument, neglleent, nourishment, 
nutriment, Occident, onmipotent, opulent, ornament, pamament, penitent^ 
permanent, pertinent, president, precedent, prevalent, provident, pttnish 
ment, ravishment, regiment, resident, redolent rudiment, sacrament, sedi 
ment, sentiment, setUement, subsequent, supplement, intelli^nt, tenement^ 
temperament, testament, tournament, turbulent, vehement, violent, virulent 
reverent. ASowabU rhymes^ paint, saint, &c. 

ENTS. 
Accoutrements. Perfect rhymes^ the plurals of notms^ and tkurdperwtu 
stngtdoTf present tense, of verbs in ent, as scents, he assents, &c. 

EP. 
Step, nep, &o. ASowaile rhymes, leap, reap, &c., rape, tape, &c. 

EPT. 

Accept, adept, except, intercept, &c. Perfect rhymes, crept, slept, wept, 
kept. AUotoaUe rhymes, the preterits andparticUs of verbs %n ape, eep, ana 
eap, cu peeped, reaped, shap^ &c. 

EBB. 
Err, aver, defer, infer, deter, inter, refer, transfer, confer, prefer, parterre, 
administer, wagoner, islander, arbiter, character, villager, cottager, dowager, 
forager, piUager, voyager, massacre, gardener, slanderer, flatterer, idolater, 
provender, theatre, amphitheatre, foreigner, lavender^ messenger, j^enger, 
sorcerer, interpreter, officer, mariner, harbingier, minister, redster, canister, 
chorister, sophister, presbyter, lawgiver, philosopher, astrdoger, loiterer, 
prisoner, jrrasshopper, astronomer, sepulchre, thunderer, traveller, murderer, 
usurer. AUowaUe rhymes, bare, care, &c., ear, fear, &c., bar, car, &c., sir, 
fir, her, &c. 

ERGH, see EABCH. 

EBCE, see ERSE. 

ERD, see EARD. 

ERE, see EEB. 

ER6E. 

Verge, absterge, emerge, immei^. Perfect rhyme, dirge. Nearly perfm^ 

rhyme, urge, purge, surge. AUowable rhymes, baige, large, &c. 

ERN. 
Fern, stem, discern, concern. Perfect rhymes, learn, earn, yearn, &c. 
AliowtMe rhymes, bam, yam, &c., bum, tum, &c. 
ERSE. 
Verse, herse, absterse, adverse, averse, converse, disperse, immerse, per- 
verse, reverse, traverse, asperse, intersperse, universe. Perfect rhymes, 
amerce, coerce. Sec, fierce, tierce, pierce, &c. Allowable rhymes, farce, 
parce. Mars, &c., purse, curse, &o. 

ERT. 
Wert, advert, assert, avert, concert, convert, controvert, desert, divert, 
exert, expert, insert, invert, pervert, subvert AUowable rhymes, heart, 
part, &c., shirt, dirt, &c., hurt, spurt, &c. 
ERVE. 
Serve, nerve, swerve, preserve, deserve, conserve, observe, reserve dis 
■erve^ subserve. AUotoable rhymes, starve, carve, &c., curve, &c. 

ESS. 
Bless, dress, cess, chess, guess, less, mess, press, stress, acquiesce, acr^esa 
•ddressi assess, compress, confess, caress, depress, digress, distXMsMft, dia 
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tress, excess, express, impress, oppress, possess, profess, recess, repress, re 
dress, success, transgress, adtdteress, basnfalness, bitterness, cheerfulness, 
comfortless, comeliness, dizziness, diocese, drowsiness, eagerness, easiness, 
embassadress, emptiness, evenness, fatherless, filthiness, foolishness, forget- 
fulness, forwardness, frowardness, fruitfulness, fulsomeness, giddiness, 
greediness, gentleness, governess, happiness, haughtiness, heaviness, idle 
ness, heinousness, hoaryness, hollowness, holiness, lasciviousness, lawful 
ness, laziness, littleness, Uveliness, loftiness, lioness, lowliness, manliness, 
masterless, mightiness, motherless, motionless, nakedness, neediness, nois 
omeness, numberless, patroness, peevishness, perfidiousness, pitiless, poetess, 

Srophetess, ransomless, readiness, righteousness, shepherdess, sorceress, sor- 
idness, spiritless, sprightliness, stubbornness, sturdiness, surliness, steadi- 
ness, tenaemess, thouffhtfnlness, ugliness, nneasines*. nnhappiness, vota 
ress, usefulness, waketnlnessj wantonness, weapomess, wanness, willing 
ness, Wilfulness, weariness, wickedness, wilderness, wretchedness, drunken 
ness, childiahnesai AUowaile rhymes^ mass, pass, &c.,mace« place, &a 
ESE, see EEZE. 

ESH. 
Flesh, firesh, refresh, thresh, afresh, mesh. AUowaUe r^fcymev, mash, 
flash, &o. 

ESE. 
Desk. Perfect Bhyfnes, grotesque, burlesque, &c. ABoufoUe Bkytnes^ 
mask, ask. 

EST. 
Best, chest crest, guest, jest, nest, pest, quest, rest, test, vest, west, ar- 
rest, attest, oequest, contest, detest, digest, divest, invest, infest, molest, 
obtest, protest, request, suggest, unrest, interest, manifest, &c. Perfect 
rhymee, breast, abreast, &c., and'the preterits and-jfortieipUt of verbs in ess, 
as dressed, abreast, expressed, &c. AUowahU rhymes^ oast, fost, &o., haste, 
waste, &o., beast, least, &c. See EAST. 

ET. 
Bet, jet, fret, get, let, met, net, set, wet, whet, yet, debt, abet, beget, be 
set, forget, regret, alphabet, amulet, anchoret, cabinet, epiinev, parapet, 
rivulet, violet, counterfeit, coronet, &c. Perfect rhymes^ sweat, threat, &o 
AUowaile rhymes^ bate, hate, &c., beat, heat, &c. 
ETCH. 
Fetch, stretch, wretch, sketch, &c. ABowa^ rhymes, match, latch, &o 
peach, bleach, &c. 

ETE, see EAT. 

EVE, see EAVE. 
EUM, see UME. 
EW. 
Blew, chew, dew, brew, drew, flew, few, grew, new, knew, hew, few. 
mew, view, threw, yew, crew, slew, anew, askew, bedew, eschew, renew' 
review, withdrew, screw, interview, &c. Perfect rhymes, blew, clue, due, 
cne, glue, hue, rue, sue, true, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue, 
subdue, adieu, purlieu, perdue, residue, avenue, revenue, retlnue- 
EWD, see EUD. 
EWN, see UNE. 
EX. 
Sex, vex, annex, convex^ complex, perplex, circumflex, and the plurals 
of nouns and third persons singiilar of verbs in eckf ^ checks, he checks, 
oec. Allowable rhymes, ax, wax, &c., and the plurals oj nouns and thira 
persons singular of verbs in ake, ack, eak, eke, ique, ike, &c., breaks, rakes, 
no takes, he breaks, racks, he ekes, pikes, he likes, he pipes, &i. 

22* 
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EXT. 
Next, pretext, and the preterits and participles of verbs in ex, om vexed, 
lerplexed, &c. AUtnoaMe rhymes^ the preterits and participles of verbs en 
u, Of waxed, &o. 

ET, seeAY. 

IB. 
Bib, crib, squib, drib, glib, nib, rib. Allowable rhymes, bribe, tribe, &o 

IBE. 
Bribe, tribe, scribe, ascribe, describe, superscribe^ prescribe, proscribe 
Bubscribe, transcribe, inscribe. AUowame rhymes^ bib, crib, &c. 

ICE. 
Ice, dice, mice, nice, price, rice, spice, slice, thrice, trice, adrice, entice 
vice, device. Perfect' rhymes, the nouns, rise, concise, precise, paradise, 
&c. AUowable rhymes miss, kiss, hiss, artifice^ avarice, cockatrice, bene 
fice, cicatrice, edilce, orifice, prejudice, precipice, sacrifice, &c., piece, 
fleece, &c 

ICH, see ITCH. 

ICK. 
Brick, sick, chick, kick, lick, nick, pick, quick, stick, thick, trick, arith 
metic, asthmatic, choleric, catholic, phlegmatic, heretic, rhetoric, schismat- 
ic, splenetic, lunatic, asteric, politic, empiric. AUowaiie rhymes, like, pike, 
&c., weak, speak, &c 

ICT. 
Strict, addict, afflict, convict, inflict, contradict, &c. Perfect rhymes, tJie 
preterits and participles of verbs in ick, as licked, kicked, &c. ASotoaUe 
rhym>es the preterits and participles of verbs in ike, eak, as liked, leaked, &c. 

ID. 
Bid, chid, hid, kid, lid, slid, rid, bestrid, pyramid, forbid. AUowabU 
rhymes, bide, chide, parricide, &c., and the preterits and participles of the 
verbs in 7 or ie, as died, replied, &c., lead, bead, mead, deed, need, &c., 
and the preterits and participles of verbs in ee, tis freed, agreed, &c. 

IDE. 
Bide, chide, hide, glide, pride, ride, slide, side, stride, tide, wide, bride, 
abide, guide, aside, astride, beside, bestride, betide, confide, decide, deride, 
divide, preside, provide, subside, misguide, subdivide, &c. Perfect rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ie and y, as died, replied, &c., and 
the participle sighed. Allowable rhymes, bead, mead, &c., bid, hid, &c. 

IDES. 
Ides, besides. Perfect rhymes, the plnrais of nonns and third persons 
singular of verbs in iae, as tides, he rides. AuowaUe rhymes, the plurals 
of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ead, id, as beacte, he 
leads, &C., kids, he bids, &c. 

IDGE. 
Bridge, ridge, abridge, &c. 

IDST. 
Midst, amidst, &c. Perfect rhymes the second person singular of the 
present tense of verbs in id, as thou biddest, thou hid dest, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, the second persons singular of the present tense of verbs in ide, 
as thou hiddest, thou readest, &c. 

IE or Y. 
By, buy, cry, die, dry, eye, fly, *ry» fie, hie, lie, pie, ply, pry, rye, shy, 
sly, spry, sky, sty, tie, try, vie, why, ally, apply, awry, bely, comply, decry, 
defy, descry, deny, implv, espy, outvie, outfly, rely, reply, supply, untie, 
amplify, beautify, certiiv, crucify, deify, dignify, edify, falsify, fortify, 
gratify, glorify, indemnify, justify, magnif}r, modify, mollify, mortinr, 
pacify, petrify, purify, putrify, qualify, ratify, rectify, sanctify, satisfv 
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scanfy, signify, specify, stupify, terrify, testify, verify , villify, vitrify, ^vify 
prophesy. Perfeet rhymes^ high, nigh, sigh, tnigh. AUovfoMe rhymes^ bee, 
she, tea, sea, &c., pleurisy, chemistry, academy, apostasy, conspiracy, con- 
federacy, ecstasy, democracy, embassy, fallacy, legacy, supremacy, lunacy, 
privacy, piracy, malady, remedy, tragedy, comedy, cosmographyj geogra- 
phy, geometnr, &c., elegy, certainty, sovereignty, loyalty, disloyalty, 
penalty, casualty, ribaldry, chivalry, infamy, constancy, fealty, cavaliy, 
Digamy, polygamy, vacancy, inconstancy, infancy, company, accompany, 
dittany, tyranny, villany, anarchy, monarchy, lethargy, incendiary, infirm^ 
ary, library, salary, sanctuary, votary, auxihary, contrary, diary, granary, 
rosemary, urgency, infantry, knavery, livery, recovery, robbery, novelty 
antipathy, apathy, sympathy, idolatry, galaxy, husbandry, cruelty, enemy 
blasphemy, prophecy, clemency, decency, inclemency, emergency, regency, 
progeny, energy, poverty, liberty, property, adultery, artery, artillery, bat- 
tery, beggary, bribery, bravery, delivery, drudgery, flattery, ^dlery, 
imagery, lottery, misery, mystery, nursery, raillery, slavery, sorceiy, 
treachery, discovery, tapestry, majesty, modesty, immodesty, honesty, dis- 
honesty, courtesy, heresy, poesy, poetry, secresy, leprosy, perfidy, subsidy, 
drapery, symmetry, drollery, prodigy, policy^ mutiny, destiny, scrutinj* 
Hypocrisy, family, ability, activity, avidity, assiduity, civility, community, 
concavity, consanguinity, conformity, congruity, oiutumity, facility, fal 
sity, familiarity, formality, generosity, gratuity, humidity, absurity, activ- 
ity, adversity, affability, affinity, agility, alacrity, ambiguity, animosity, 
antiquity, austerity, authority, brevity, calamity, capacity, captivity, 
charity, chastity, civility, credulity, curiosity, finery^ declivity, deformity, 



ity, immaturity, immensity, immorality, immortality, immunity, immuta 
bility, impartiality, impossibility, impetuosity, improbity, inanity, inca- 
pacity^ incivility, incongruity, inequality, mdemnity, infinity, inflexibility, 
mstability, invalidity, jollity, lemty, lubrlpity^ magnanimity, majority, 
mediocrity, minority, mutability, nicety, perversity, perplexity, perspicuity, 
prosperity, privity, probalility, probity, propensity, rarity, rapidity, saga 



faculty, treasury, usury, augury, importunity, impunitVj impurity, inaccu- 
curacy, inability, incredulity, indignity, infidelity, infirmity, imquity, in- 
tegrity, laity, liberality, mahgnity, maturity, morality, mortality, nativity, 
necessity, neutrality, nobility, obscurity, oppX)rtunity, partiality, perpet- 
uity, prosperity, pnority. prodigality, purity, quality, quantity, scarcity, 
security, severity, simplicity, sincerity, solemnity, sterility, stupidity, 
Trinity, vacuity, validity, vanity, vivacity, unanimity, uniformity, unity, 
anxiety, gaiety, impiety, piety, satiety, sobriety, society, variety, customary, 
melody, philosophy, astronomy, anatomy, colony, gluttony, harmony, agony, 
gallantry, canopy, history, memory, victory, calumny, injury, luxury 
penury, perjury, usury, industry. 

lECE, see EASE. 

lEF. ^ ^ , 

Grief, chief, fief, thief, brief, belief, relief, &c. Pe^fec: ^hynyss, reef, beef. 
&c. Nearly perfect rhymes^ leaf, sheaf, &c. 

lEGE. 
Liege, siege, oblige, disoblige, asseige, besiege. 

lELD. 
Field, yield, shield, wield, afield. Nearly perfect rhymM, thAprtivU* ona 
partieipUs of verbs in eal, as healed, repealed, &c. 
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lEK, see EEN. 
lEKD, see END. 
lEBGE, see ERSE. , 
lEST, see EAST. 
lEVEi see EAYE. 
IFE. 
Bifei fifei knife, wife, strifa, life. AUowaMe rhymes^ cliff, skiff, stifl^ whiff 
&c. 

IFF, see IFE. 
IFT. 
Gitt, drift, shift, Uft, lift, sift, thrift, adrift, &c., aaid ih4 freimiig tuut 
participles of v§rU •» iff, m whiffed, &c. 

IG. 
Big, dig, gig, fift pig, rigj sprig, twig, swig. AOowaHe rhyntM, league, 
teague, fatigcm, &c. 

IGE, see lEGE. 

IGH, see IE. 

IGHT, see ITE. 

IGN, see IKE. 

IGUE, see EAGUE. 

IKE. 

Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, oblique. AUotaaile rht^tus^ 

leak, speak, antique, &c., lick« pick, &c. 

ILL. 
Bill, chiU, fill, drill, giU, MO, ill, kill, mill, pill, quill, rill, shrill, fill, skilL 
spill, still, swiU, thrill, till, trm, will, distil, fulful, mstU, codicil, daffodil, 
utensil. Perfect rhymeSf all words ending in ile, toith the accent on the 
afitepentdtimate syUaUe, as volatile, &c. AJUowaHe rhymes, bjle, chyle, 
file, feel, reel, &c., meal, peal, seal, &c., and words in ble, hamng thA ac 
eefU on the ant^enultimate, as suitable, &c. 

ILD. 
Ghildj mild, wild, &c. Perfect rhymes, the oreterits and participles of 
verbs of one syllables, in ile, or of more syllaUes, provided the accent 6t 
on the last, as piled, reviled, &c. Allowable rhywies, the preterits and par 
tieiples of verbs in ill, as filled, willed, &o., in oil, as oiled, boiled, foiled, 
&c. 

ILD. 
Gild, build, rebuild, &c. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles of 
verbs in illed, as filled, willed, &c. Allowable rhymes, child, mild, and th^k» 
aUowaile rhymes, which see. 

ILE. 
Bile, chyle, file, guile, isle, mile, pile, smile, stile, style, tile, vile, while 
awhile, compile, revile, defile, exile, erewhile, reconcile, beguile. AUaw 
able rhyrnes, oil, boil, &c., bill, fill, &c. 

ILK. 
Milk, silk, bilk, &c. 

ILT. 
Gilt, jilt, built, quilt, guilt, hilt, spilt, stilt, tilt. 

ILTH. 
Filth, tilth, &c. 

121. 
Brim, dim, grim, him, rim. skim, slim, trim, wt im, prim. Perfect rhfmes, 
limb, hymn, 1mm. AUowaMe rhym^, lime, time, climb, &o^ team, gleam, 
fcc 
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1MB, see IM. 
IME. 
Chixrxo, time, ^pime, climb, clime, crime, prime, mime, rhyme, elime. 
thyme, lime, subhme. AlUywaUe rhymes^ brim, dim, maritime, &c. 

IMES. 
Betimes, sometimes, &c. Parfect rhymes ^ the plurals of nouns and third 
persons singular ^ present tense, of verbs tn ime, as chimes, he rhymes, &c. 
AUowable rhymes^ the plurals of nouns and third persons singular^ present 
tensSf of verbs in earn amd im, as dreams, brims, he swims, &c. 
BIN, see IM. 
IMP. 
Imp, pimp, limp, gimp. 

IMPSE. 
Glimpse. Rhymes^ the plurals of nouns and third persons present of verts 
%n imp, as imps, he Umps, &c. 

IN. 
Chin, din, fin, gin, grin, in, inn, kin, pin. shin, sin, spin, s'kin, thin, tin, 
wini within, assassin, javelin, begin. Auawable rhymes^ chine, dine, &c.; 
lean, bean, &c., machine, magazine, &c. 

INGE. 
Mince, prince, since, quince, rince, wince, convince, evince. 

INCH. 
Clinch, finch, winch, pinch, inch. 

mcT 

Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, succinct, &c.| and the preterits ann 
participles af verbs in ink, as linked, pinked, &o 

IND. 

Bmd, find, mind, blind, hind, kind^ grind, rind, wind, behind, unkind, re 
mind, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs in ine, as refined. Auow 
able rhymesj rescind, prescind, and the noun wind, eu it is frequently pr9 
nouneedf also th^ participles of verbs in oin, as joined. 

INE. 

Dine, brine, mine, chine, fine, line, nine, pine, shine, shrine, kmCj thine, 

trine, twine, vine, wine, whine, combine, confine, decline, define^ mcline, 

inshrine, intwine, opine, ^alcine, recline, refine, repine, superfine, mtorlme, 

coontermme, — " — ' — — *"" '' * ^' '^ 

rhvmeSf sign,-: „-, <, , ^ . 

ongin, join, loin, &c., ewd polysylla 
masculine, feminine, disciplme, libertine, heroine, &c. 

ING. 
Bring, sing, cling, fiing, kmg, ring, sling, spring, sting, string, Bwmg, wmg, 
wring, thing, &c., and the participles of the present tense »» mg, ynXh the 
Mceent on the antepenultimatey as recovering, altering, &o. 

INGE. 
Cringe, fringe, hinge, singe, springe, swinge, tinge, twmge, inflinge. 

INK. 
Ink, thmk, wink, drink, blink, brink, chink, dink, link, pink, shrink, 
tink, slink, stink, bethink, forethmk. 

Diat, mint, hint, flhit, Imt print, squint, asquint, imprint. 
'hytnet^ wip«, gripe. Sec, le«p, heap, &c. 
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IPE. 
Gripe, pipe, ripe, snipe, type, stripe, wipe, archetype, prototype AUam 
able rhymes, chip, lip, workiuanship, &c. 

IPSE. 
Eclipse. Rhymes^ the plurals of nouns and third persons singtdar, pre- 
sent tenssy in ip, as lips, strips, &c. AUowaMe rhyrnes^ the plurals of nouns 
and third persons singular, pressTit tense, of verbs inipe, as gripes, wipes 
&c. 

IR, see UB. 

IRCH, see URCH. 

IRD, see URD. 

IRE. 
Fire, dire, hire, ire, lyre, mire, quire, sire, spire, squire, hire, wire, tire 
attire, acquire, admire, aspire, conspire, desire, inquire, entire, expire, in 
spire, require, retire, transpire, Tyre. Perfect rhymes, friar, liar, brier, and 
nouns foTTnea from varbs ending in ie or y, as crier, dler, as also the ann- 
parative of adjectives of the sama sounding terminations, as nigher, shier, 

IRGE, see ERGE. 
IRL. 
Girl, whirl, twirL Nearly perfect rhymes, curl, furl, churl, &c. 

IRM. 
Firm, affirm, confirm, infirm. Nearly perfect rhymes, worm, term, &c 

IRST, see URST. 
IRT, see URT. 
IRTH. 
Birth, mirth. Perfect rhymes, earth, dearth, whuh see, 

ISS. 
Bliss, miss, hiss, kiss, this, abyss, amiss, snbmiss, dismiss, remiss. Allots 
aUe rhymes, mice, spice, &c., peace, lease, &c. 

IS, pronounced like IZ. 
Is, his, whiz. 

ISE, see ICE and IZE. 

ISH. ' 

Dish, wish, fish, ooish, pish. 

ISK. 
Brisk, frisk, disk, risk, whisk, basiUsk, tamarisk. 

ISP. 
Crisp, wisp, Usp. 

1ST. 
Fist, list, mist, twist, wnst, assist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist, re 
sist, subsist, alchemist, amethyst, anatomist, antagonist, annalist, evangelist, 
eacharist, exorcist, herbalist, nnmorist, ocnlist, organist, satirist, &c., and 
the preterits and participles of verbs iss, as missed, hissed, &c. MlotpaBle 
Byrnes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ice, as spiced, sliced, &c. 

IT. 
Bit, cit, hit, fit^ grit, flit, knit, nit, pit, quit, sit, split, twit, wit, whit, writ, 
admit, acquit, commit, emit, omit, outwit, permit, remit, submit, transmit, 
refit, benefit, perquisite. Allowable rhymes, beat, heat, &c., bite, mite 
light, &o. 

ITCH and HITCH. 
Ditch, pitch, rich, which, fitch, bitch, flitch, hitch, itch, stitch, Bwifoh 
twitch, witch, bewitch, iiich« enrich. 
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ITE and IGHT. 
Bite, cite, kite, bite, mite, quite, rite, smite, spite, trite, white, write, con 
trite, (usonite, despite, indite, invite, excite, incite, polite, rec^oite, recite 
unite, reunite, aconite, appetite, parasite, proselyte, expedite. Perfect 
rkjfmss, bUght, benight bright, fight, flight, fright, height, li^ht, knight, 
night, might, plight, rignt, tight, slight, sight, spright, wijght, afifri^ht, alighti 
aneht, foresight, delight, despite, nnsight, upright, bemgh^ bedight, over 
signt. AUowadis rhymes, eight, height, weight, &c., bi^ hit, &c., favorite, 
hypocrite, infinite, requisite, opposite, apposite, exquisite, &c. 

ITH. 
Pith, smith, frith. 

ITHE. 
Hithe, blithe, tithe, scythe, writhe, lithe. Allowable rhyTUs, with. 

IVE. 
Five, dive, alive, gyve, hive, drive, rive, shrive, strive, thrive, arrive, con 
nlvo, contrive, depnve, derive, revive, survive. AUowabU rhymes, ^ive, 
live, sieve, forgive, outlive, fugitive, laxative^ narrative, prerogative, primi 
tive, sensitive, vegetive, affirmative, alternative, contemplative, demonstra 
tive, diminutive, distributive, donative, inquisitive, lenitive, negative, per 
spective, positive, preparative, provocative, purgative, restorative. 

IX. 
Fix, six, flix, mix, affix, infix, prefix, transfix, intermix, crucifix, &c., 
and*tMvhardls of noims and third persons of verbs in ick, aa wicks, lidu. 
&c Auotoable rhymes, the plurals of nouns and third persons singtUar of 
verbs in ike, as pikes, likes, &c. 

• IXT. 

Betwixt. Bhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs tn ix, a« fixed 
mixed, &c. 

ISE and IZE. 
Prize^ wise, rise, size, guise, disguise, advise, authorize, canonize, chas 
tise, civilize, comprise, criticise, despise, devise, enterprise, excise, exercise, 
idolize, immortalize, premise, revise, signalize, solemnize, surprise, surmise, 
suffice, sacrifice, sympathize, tyrannize, <md the plural of ftount and third 
persons singtdar,jnresent tense, of verbs ending in ie or j,as pie^, lies, he 
replies, &c. AUovntUe rhymes, miss, hiss, precipice, &c. 
0, see GO and OW. 
OACH. 
Broach, croach, poach, abroach, approach, encroach, reproach. Perfect 
rhfme, loach. JMowaUe rhymes, botch, notch, &c., mutch, hutch, &o 
GAD, see AUD and GDE. 
GAF, see OFF. 
GAK, see GKE. 
GAL, see GLE. 
GAM, see GME 
GAN, see ONE. 
GAP, see OPE. 
GAB, see ORE. 
GARD, see GRD. 
OAST, see GST. 
GAT, see OTE. 
OATH, see OTH. 
OB. 
Fob, bob, mob, knob, sob, rob, throb. Perfect rhymes^ swab, i 
AOowaiU rhymes, dimb, sjlobe, robe, dub, &c. 
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OBE, 
Globe, lobe, probe, robe, oonglobw% AUowaUe rhfrnM, fob, mob, &a, rob 
dub, &c., danb, &c. 

OCE, see OSE. 
OCK. 
Block, lock, cock, clock, crock, dock, frock, flock, knock, mock, rook, 
thock, stock, sock. AUowabU rhftnesj oak, poke, cloke, &o., look, took, 
&c., buck, suck, &c- 

OCT. 
Concoct Ehj^meay the preterits and participles of verbs in ock, as blocked, 

and participUt of veris in oak 



Uoncoct. JCAymeSf thepretents andpartu 
locked, &c. AUotoaMe rhymes, the preterits 
and oke, as oroaK.eu, soaKed, yoked, &c. 



OD. 
Clod, God, rod, sod, trod, nod, plod, odd. rod, shod. AUoweMe rhymes^ 
ode, codt), moau, &o., and the preterits ana partieipUs of verbs in ow, as 
sowed, did sow, &c 

ODE and OAD. 

Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, corrode, explode, forebode, commode. 

Incommode, episode, &c. Perfect rhymes, road, toad, goad, load, &c., and 

the preterits and partieiplef of verbs in ow, as owed, showed, &c. AUowMe 

rhymes, blood, flood, clod, hod, nod, broad, fraud, &o. See GOD. 

OE, see OW. 

OFF and OUGH. 
Off, scoff, &C Ftrfecf rhymes, cough, trough, &c. AUawaUs rkymsm 
r>af, loaf, &o., proof, roof, &c. See OOF. 

OFT. 
Oft, crot^ soft aloft, &o., and the preterits and partieipUs of verbs %n off 
and uff, as nfS, scolfed, &c. 

OG. 
Hog, bog, cog, dog, clog, fog, Irog, log, jog, &o. Perfect rhymes, dialogue, 
epilogue, agog, synagogue, catalogue, pedagogue. AUowabU rhymes, rogue, 
rogue, &C. 

OGUE. 
Bogue, vogue, prorogue, collogue, disembogue. ABowaiie rhymes, bog, 
log^ dialogue, &o. 

OICE. 
Choice, voice, rejoice. Allowable rhymes^ nice, vice, rice, &c 

OID. 
Void, avoid, devoid, &c., avid thepretents and participles qf verbs tn 07, as 
buoyed, cloyed, &c. AUoteable rhymes, hide, bide, ride, &c 

OIL. 
Oil, boil, coil, moil, soil, spoil, toil, despoil, embroil, recoil, turmoil, disem 
broiL Allowable rhymes, isle, while, tile, &c. 

biN. 
Coin, join, subjoin, groan, loin, adjoin, conjoin, disjoin, enjoin, purloin, re 
join. Allowable rhymes, whine, wine, flne, &c See IN£. 

omt. 

Oint, joint, point, disjoint, anoint, appoint, disappoint, counterpdnt Al 
lowable rhyme, pint 

OISE. 

Poise, noise, counterpoise, equipoise, &c., and the plurals of nouns, and 
third persons sin^fular, present tense, of verbs in oy. as boys, dloys, &0. Al 
lawaSle rkyw*s», wise, size, prize, and the plurals 0/ nouns, and uM persons 
nngularf present t9nst>, 0/ verbs in ie or v, m pies, tries, &o« 
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OIST. 
Hoist, moist, foist. Perfect rhymetf the preterits cmd partidpUa ofvmU m 
•ice, M rejoiced. AUawaUe rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs im 
ice, €u spiced. 

OIT. 
Coit, exploit, adroit, &c. AJlowaUe rhymes, white, light, mi^^t, lig^t, 
nite, &c. 

OKE. 



roke< 

&c. See OCK and OOK. 

OL. 
Loll, dolL droll, extoLcapitolf&c. AUowadle rhymes, tililf ball, &c., awl, 
oawl, &c., nole, mole, &c., dull, mnll, &c. 

OLD. 
Old, bold, cold, gold, hold, mold, scold, sold, told, behold, enfold, nnfold, 
aphold, withhold, foretold, manifold, marigold. Perfect rhymes, preterits 
and participles of verbs in oil, owl, ole, cmi oal, du rolled, cajoled, foaled, 
bowled, &c. 

OLE. 

Bole, dole, iole, hole, mole, pole, sole, stole, whole, shole, cajole, condole, 

parole, patrole, pistole, &c. Perfect rhymes, coal, foal, goal, soal, bowl, 

droll, prowL roll, scroll, toll, troll, control enroll, &c., sonL &c., to roll, &c 

Allowable rhymes, guH, dull, &c., bull, full, &c., loll, doll, &o., fool, cool, &o 

OLIN. 
Stolen, swollen* 

OLT. 
Bolt, colt, jolt, holt, dolt, molt, revolt, thunderbolt Allowable rhymes^ 
fault, fault, salt, &c. 

OLVE. 
Solve, absolve, resolve, convolve, involve, devolve, dissolve, revolve. 

OM,seeUM. 

OME. 
Lome^ dome, home, tome. Perfect rhymes, foam, roam, comb. ASowsk 
Us rhymes, dumb, hum, come, bomb, &c., troublesome, &c. See OOM. 
OMB, see OOM. 
OMPT, see OUNT 
ON, see UN. 
ON. 
Don, on, con, upon, anon, &c. Perfect rhspnes, gsme, undergone, &o. 
Allowable rhymes, dun, run, won, &c., own, moan. &c., lone, bone, &o. 
Amazon, cinnamon, comparison, caparison, garrison, skeleton, union, jupoon 

OND. 

Pond, bond, fond, beyond, abscond, correspond, despond, diamond, vaga 

bond, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs in on, a# donned, conned, 

&c. AUoumUe rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in one, oan, ana 

on, as stoned, moaned, stunned, &c. 

ONCE, see UNCE. 
ONE. 
Prone, bone, drone, throne, alone, stone, tone, lone, zone, atone, entiirone 
dethrone, postpone, &c. Perfect rhymes, grown, flown, disown, thrown, 
sown, own, loan, shown, overthrown, groan, blown, moan, known. Allow 
able rhymes^ dawn, lawn, &c., on, con, &c., none, bun, dun, &c., mooa 
biiOD,&e 

23 
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ONG. 
Long, prong, song, thong, strong, throng, wrong, along, belong, piolaii^ 
AJhwabU rhffmea, bung, among, hung, &c. 

ONGUE, see T!NG. 
ONE, see UNK. 
ONSE. 
Sconce, ensconce, &o. AUowatU rhymes, once, nonce, askaonce, &c. 

ONT. 
Font, Farfeet rhyme^ want. Allowable rhymes^ front, affront, &c., ood 
front, pant, rant, &o., the abbreviated negatives^ won't, don't, &c. 

00. 
Coo, woo. Nearly perfect rhymeSf shoe, two, too, who, &c., do, ado, undo, 
through, yon, trae Jolne, flew, strew, &c. Allowable rhymes^ know, blow 
go, toe, &c. See Direction 3. 

OOD. 
Bn 
partidpi 

good, nCfVU., DM/VU, TTlbUOUV/VU, UUUV1.0IIWU, wi.\/ux«v&uvrvru, xiT^iAAXWU, UAVAXUvr^vi, 

neighborhood, widowhood, &c., blood, flood, &c., feud, illude, habitude, &c., 
the preterits amd participles of verbs in ne, a^ ew, as brewed, strewed, &c., 
imbued, subdued, &c., bud, mad, &c., cmd the three apostrophized atucilia 
riesj would, could, Bhovld^ pronounced wouM, cou'd, snou'd, &c., ode, code, 
€md the preterits and participles of verbs in ow, as crowed, rowed, &c., also 
nod, hod, &c 

OOF. 
Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, dispi^f, reproof, behoof. Allowable rhymes 
huff, ruff, rough, enough, &c., off, scoff, &c. 

OOK. 
Book, brook, cook, crook, hook, look, rook, shook, took, mistook, under 
took, forsook, betook. Allowable rhymes, puke, fluke, &c, duck, luck, &c., 
broke, spoke, &o. 

OOL. 
Cool, fool, pool, school, stool, tool, befool. Allowable rhymes, pule, rule, 
&c., dull, gull, &c., bull, pull, &c., pole, hole, &c. 

OOM. 
Gloom, groom, loom, room, spoom, bloom, doom, &c. Perfect rhymes, 
tomb, entomb, and the city Bome. Nearly perfect rhymes, whom, womb, 
&c. Allowable rhymes, come, drum, &c., l>omb, thumb, clomb, &c., plume, 
spume, &c., and from, home, comb, &c. 

OON. 
Boon, soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, buffoon, lampoon, poUroon. AX 
lowable rhymes, tune, prune, &c., bun, dun, &c., gone, don, &c., bone, alone, 
&c., moan, roan, &c. See ONE. 

OOP. 
Loop, poop, scoop, stoop, troop, droop, whoop, coop, hoop, &c Perfeoi 
rhymes, soup, group, &c. Allowable rhymes, dupe, up, sup, tup, &c., cop, 
top, &c., cope, hope, &o. 

OOB. 
Boor, poor, moor, &c. Perfect rhymes, tour, amour, paramour, contour. 
AUowaMe rhymes, bore, pore, &c., pure, sure, &c., your, pour, &c., door 
floor, &c., bur, cur, &c., sir, stir, &c. 

COSE. 
Goose, loose, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, the nouns deuce, use, &c., pr^ 
fuse, seduce. Allowable rhymes, dose, jocose, globose, &&, moss, to&k 
itO; US, pus, thus, &c. 
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OOT. 
Boot, boot, coot, hoot, shoot Neady perfect rhymes suit, fruit, &c, lute, 
impute, &c. AUaujaUe rhymesy rote, vote, &c., goat, coat, &c., but, hut» 
•oot, &c., foot, put, &c., hot, firot,&c. 

OOTH. 
Booth, sooth, smooth. ABowaole rkymeSy tooth, yonth, sooth, uncoath, 
forsooth, &c. Though these arefrequent^ they are very improper rhymes^ 
the th in one eUus Semgjtat, and in the other sharp. 

OOZE. 
Ooze, nooze. Perfect rhymes^ whose, choose, lose. ■ Nearly perfect rhymes, 
the veroSf to use, abuse, &c. AJUnoable rhymes, doze, hose, &c., buzz ana 
does, the third persons singaUur of do, with the plvrals of nouTU, and third 
persiYns singular^ present tense, of verbs in ow, o, oe, ew, ne, as foes, goes, 
throws, rlews, imbues, flues, &c. 

OP. 
Chq>, hop, drop, crop, fop, top, prop, flop, shop, slop, sop, stop, swop, 
top, underprop. Allowable rhymes^ cope, trope, hope, &c., tup, sup, &o., 
coop, &c. 

OPE. 
Sope^ hope, cope, mope, grope, pope, rope, scope, slope, tope, trope, aslope, 
elope, mterlope, telescope, heliotrope, horoscope, antelope, &c., cmd ope 
contracted in poetry for open. AUowaile rhymes j hoop, coop, &c., lop, top 
&c., tup, sup, &c. 

OPT. 
Adopt rhymes perfectly with ^preterits and participles of verbs in op, as 
Doppea, lopped, &c. Allowable rhymes, the preterit^ and partidffles of verbs 
m ope, upe, oop, and up, as coped, duped, hooped, cupped, &c. 

OR. 
Or, for, creditor, counsellor, confessor, competitor, emperor, ancestor, am 
bassador, progenitor, conspirator, successor, conqueror, governor, aohor, 
metaphor, oacnelor, senator, &;c., attd every word in or, having the accent 
on the last, or last syllable but two, as abhor, orator, &c. Allowable rhymes, 
bore, tore, &c., boar, hoar, &c., pure, endure, &c., pur, demur, &c., stir, 
sir, &c. 

ORCH. 
Scorch, torch, &c. Allowable rhymes, burch, smirch, church, &C., 
porch, &c. 

ORCE. 
Force, divorce, enforce, perforce, &c. Perfect rhymes, corse, coaise. noarse^ 
course, discourse, recourse, intercourse, source, resource, &o. AUowaile 
rhymes, worse, purse, &c., horse, endorse, &c. 

ORD. 
Cord, lord, record, accord, abhorred. Allowable rhymes, hoard, board, 
aboard, ford, afford, sword, &c., word, surd, bird, &c., and the preterits and 
vartieiples of verbs in ore, ur, and ir, -as bored, incurred, stirred, &c 

ORE. 
Bore, core, gote, lore, more, ore, pore, score, shore, snore, sore, score, 
8wor9, tore, wore, adore, afore, ashore, deplore, explore, implore, restore, 
forbore, forswore, heretofore, nellebore, sycamore. Perfect rhymes, boai 

Eore, oar, roar, soar, four, door, floor, otuI o'er, for over. AlU wable rhymes, 
our, sour, &c., pow'r,ybr power; show'r, f)r shower, &c., bur, cur, &o.« 
poor, your, &c., abhor orator, senator, &c. See OOR and OR. > 

ORGE. 
Gorge, disgorge, regorge, &c. Allowable rhymes, forge, urge, dirgf &o. 

ORK. 
Ore, cork, fork, stork, &c. AUowaMe rAvm««^pork, work. 
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ORLD. 
World rhyfmtperfeetly with the preterits and partieipies of verbe u» ml 
AS hurled, cuied, &c. 

OBM, see ARM. 
Form, Btorm, conform, deform, inform^ perform, reform, misinform, imi 
form, midtifonn, transform. Allowable rhymesy form (a eeat), and worm. 
ORN, rhyming with HORN. 
Bom. com, mom, hom, scorn, thorn, adom, suborn, unicorn, capricom. 
AUowake rhymee, the participles borne (suffered), shom, &c., the verS 
mourn, the notms vxn., turn, &c. 

ORN, rhyming with MORN. 
Bom, shom, tom, worn, lorn, forlorn, love-lorn, sworn, forsworn, ovor 
bom, forlom. Perfect rhyme^ mourn. Allowable rhymes, bom, com, &c., 
nm, turn, &o. 

' ORSE, see ORCE. 

Horse, endorse, unhorse. Allowable rhymss, worse, curse, &c^ remocse, 
coarse, course, corse, &c. 

' ' ORST, see URST. 

ORT, see ART. 
CRT, rhyming with WART. 
Short, sort, exhort, consort, distort extort, resort, retort, snort. Allow 
wile rhymes, fore, court, port, report, &;c., dirt, shist, &c., wort, hurt, &c. 
ORT, rhymmg with COURT. 
Fort, port, sport, comport, disport, export, import, support, transport, re 
port AUowaile rhymes^ short, sort, &c., dirt, hurt, &c. 
ORTH. 
Forth, fourth. Allowable rhymes, north, worth, birth, earth, &c. 

OSE, sounded OCE. 
Close, dose, jocose. Perfect rhymes, morose, gross, engross, yerbose. 
Allowable rhymes, moss, cross, &c., us, thus, &c. 

OSE, sounded OZE. 

Close, dose, hose, pose, chose, ^lose, froze, nose, prose, those, rose, com. 
pose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, expose, impose, inclose, inter- 
pose, oppose, propose, recompose, repose, suppose, transpose^ arose, pre- 
suppose, foreclose. &c., and the plurals of nouns and apostrophized preterits 
and partieipies of verbs in ow, oe, o, &c., aa rows, glows, foes, goes, &c. 
AmowiMe rhymfs, the verbs choose, lose. &c., and the plurals of nouns and 
third persons singular of verbs in ow, rnyming with now, as cows, and the 
wordouzz. 

OST. 

Boss, loss, cross, dross, moss, toss, across, emboss. Allowable rhymes, the 
nouns close, dose, jocose, &c., and us, thus, &c. 

OST. 

Cost, frost, lost, accost, &c., and the vretents €md participles of words in 
068, Af mossed, embossed. &c., the vero exhaust, on^ the noun holocaust 
AUowable rhymes, ghost, nost, post, compost, most, &c^ coast, boast, toast, 
Sbc., bust, must, &c., roost, and the preterits and participles of verbs in oose, 
%s loosed, &c. 

OT, see AT. 

Clot, cot, blot, got, hot, jot, lot, knot, not, plot, pot, scot, shot, sot, spot, 
apricot, trot, rot, grot, begot, forgot, allot, besot, complot, counterplot. Al- 
\owaUe rhymes, note, vote, &c., boat, coat, &c., but, cut, &c 
OTCH. 

Botch, no'ush, &c. Perfect rhyme, watch. Allowable rhymes, much 
•uch, &C. 
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OTE. 
Note, vote, mote, quote, rote, wrote^ smote, denote, promote, remote^ 
Coyote, anecaote, antidote, &c. Perfect rhymes^ boat, coat, bloat, doat, 
float, eloat, goat, oat, overfloat, afloat, throat, tnoat. AUowabl* rnymet 
bout, flout, &c., not, cot, &c., but, cut, &c., boot, hoot, &c. 

OTH. 

Broth, cloth, froth, moth, troth, betroth. Per/eet rhyme, wrath. AUow 

aUe rhymes, both, loth, sloth, oatn, erowth, &c., forsooth, the noun mouth, 

and the solemn awciliary dotL to which some poets add loathe, clothe, Inst I 

think improperly. See OOTH. 

OU, see 00 and OW. 
OUBT, see OUT. 

OUCH. 
Couch, pouch, vouch, slouch, avouch, crouch. AUowaUe rhymes^ mueh, 
nch, &c., coach, roach, &o. 

OUD. 
Shroud, cloud, proud^ loud, aloud, croud, overshroud, &c., and thepreterttg 
and participles of verbs tn ow, as he bowed, vowed, &c. AUowaUe rhymes^ 
thevrHerits and participles of verbs in ow, as owed, flowed, &c., blood, flood, 
buo, much, &c. 

OVE. 
Wov9, inwove, interwove, alcove, clove, grove, rove, stove, strove, throve, 
drove. AtfowaMe rhym^. dove, love^ shove, glove, above, &c., move, be- 
hove, approve, disprove, oisapprove, unprove, groove, prove, reprove, &c. 
OUGH, see OFF, OW, and UFF. 

OUGHT. 
Bousht, thought, oug 
wrought, besought, beti 

naught, caught, taught. ( , „ 

yacht, &c., note, vote, &c., butt, hut, &c., hoot, root, &c. 

OUL, see OLE and OWL. 

OULD. 

Mould. Perfect rhymes, fold, old, cold, &c., and the preterits andpartux 

flies of verbs in owl, ol, aTid ole, as bowled, tolled, cajoled, &c. AUotoable 

rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ull, as gulled, pulled, &c. 

OUNCE. 

Bounce, flounce, renounce, pounce, ounce, denounce, pronounce. 

OUND. 
Bound, found, mound, ground, hound, pound, round, sound, wound, 
abound, aground, around, confound, compound, expound, profound, re 
bonnd^ redound, resound, propound, surround, &c., and the preterits ana 
partietples of the verbs in own, as frowned, renowned, &c AUbwaUerhymss. 
the preterits and participles pf verbs in one, oan, and nn, as toned, moaned, 
sunned, &c., consequently fund, refund, &c., and wound (a hurt) pron 
- woond. 

OUMG, see UNG. 
OUNT. 
Count, mount, fount, amount, dismount, remount, surmount, account 
iiscount, miscount. Allowable rhymes, want, font, don't, wont, &c. 
OUP, see OOP. 

OUR 
Hour, lour, sour, our, scour, deflour, devour, &c, rhymes perfectly with 
bower, cower, flower power, shower, tower, &c., pronouneed bow*r, tow'r 
23* 
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&o. AUowetble rhymes^ bore, more, roar, pour, tour, moor, poor, &C.9 pure 
lore, &c., sir, stir, bur, cur, oec. 

OURGE, 866 URGE. 
OUBNE, see CRN and URN. 
OURS. 
Ours rhymes perfectly with the plurals of nouns and third persons present 
if verbs in our, and omer, as hours, scours, deflours, bowers, showers, &c. 
AUowaMe rhymes thepittrals of nouns and third persons present qf veris in 
oor and ure, as boors, moor^ &;c., cures, endures, &c. 
OURS. 
Yours rhymes perfectly with the plurals of nouns, amd third persons present 
of verbs in ure, as cures, endures, &c. Allowable rhyme, ours, cmd its 
perfect rhymes and the plurals of nouns and third persons present of verbs tfs 
oor, ore, and nr, as boors, moors, &c., shores, pores, &c., burs, slurs, stirS| 
&c- 

OURSE, see ORCE. 

OURT, see ORT. 
OURTH, see ORTH. 
OUS, see US. 
OUS, pronounced OUCE. 
Housey mouse, chouse, &c Allowable rhymes, the nouns close, dose, jo 
eobe, &c., deuce, use, produce, &c., us, tnus, &c., moose, and the noun 
noose. ' • 

OUSE, pron. OUZE, see OWZE. 
OUT. 
Bout, atout, out, clout, pcut, gout, grout, rout, scout, shout, snout, spout, 
ftout, sprout, trout, about, devout, without, throughout, &c., rhymes per 
feetly wtth doubt, redoubt, misdoubt, drought, &c. AUatcable rhymes, note, 
Tote, &o., boat, coat, &c., lute, suit, &c., got, not, &c., nut, shut, hoot^ 
booL&c 

OUTH. 
Mouth, south, when nouns have the th sharp. The verbs to mouth, to 
south, &;c., may allowaMy rhym^ with booth, smooth, &c., which see, 
OW, sounded OU. 
Now, bow. how, mow, cow, brow, plow, sow. vow, prow, avow, allow, 
disallow, enaow, &o. Perfect rhymes, bough, plough, slougn {mire), &c., 
thou. Allowable rhymes, go, no. Blow, sow, &o. 
OW, sounded OWE. 
Blow, stow, crow, bow, flow, glow, grow, know, low, mow, row, show, 
low, strow, stow, slow, sqow, throw, trow, below, bestow, foreknow, out 
grow, overgrow, overflow, overtiirow, reflow, foreshow, &c. Perfect rhymes 
ftp, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, so, lo, though, hoe, ho, ago, forego, undergo, 
dough, roe, sloe, and the verb to sew iwtth the needle*) AilowcMe rhymes, 
now, cow, vow, do, &c. See the last €irticle, 
OWL, see OLE. 
Cowl, growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, &c. Perfect rhym>es, scoul, foul, &C. - 
Allowable rhymes, bowl, soul, hoal, goal, &c., dull, gull, &c. 
OWN, see ONE. 
Brown, town, clown, crown, down, drown, frown, grown, adown, renown, 
embrown, &o. Perfect rhyms, noun. Allowable rhymes, tone, bone, moan^ 
dwn, and the participles, thrown, shown, blown, &c. 
OWSE, see OUSE. 
Blowse. Perfect rhymes, browse, trouse, rouse, spouse^ carouse, souse, 
•Mooose. tbM verbs tJ house, mouse, &c., amd the pltitals ofnotms and thtra 
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CirsoTU pres&tU tense of verbs xn ow, cbs browa^ allows, &o. AUowaSle rhymes, 
?se. those, to dose, &c. 

OX. 
Ox, box, fox, equinox, orthodox, heterodox, &c. Perfeet rhymes, the 
plurcUs o/notms and third persons present of verbs in ock, as locks, stocks^ 
&o. MUneaUe rhymes, the pktrais of nouns, and third persons present of 
verbs in oke, oak, and uck, as strokes, oaks, cloaks, sucks, &c 

Boy, buoy, coy, employ, doy, joy, toy, alloy, annoy, convoy, decoy, des 
troy, enjoy, employ. 

OZE, see OSE. 
UB. 
Cub cluo, dub, chub, drub, grub, mb, snub, shrub, tub. ^UowcMe 
rhymes, cube, tube, &c., cob, rob, &c. 

UBB. 
Cube, tube. ABowahU rhymes, club, cub, &c. 

UCE. 
Truce, since, si>mce, deuce, conduce, deduce, induce, introduce, produce, 
seduce, traduce, juice, reduce, &c., rhymes perfectly with the nouns use, 
abuse, proAise, abstmse, disuse, excuse, misuse, obtuse, recluse. 
UCH, see UTCH. 
UCK. 
Buck, luck, pluck, suck, struck, tuck, truck, duck. ABowaKe rhyme*. 
puke, duke, &c., look, took, &c. 

UCT. 
Conduct^ deduct, instruct, abstruct, aqueduct. Perfea rhymes, the preterits 
and partieiptes of verbs in uck, ets ducked, sucked. &c. AUowaUe rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in uke and ook, as puked, hooked, &c« 

UD. 
Bud, scud, stud, mud, cud, rhymes per fectly with blood and flood. A2 
towable rhymes, good, hood, Ike., rood, food, &c, beatitude, latitude, &c. 

UDE. 
Bude. crude, prude, allude, conclude, ddude, elude, exclude, exndo, in 
elude, mtrude, obtrude, seclude, altitude, fortitude, gratitude, interlude, 
latitude, longitude, magnitude, multitude, solicitude, solitude, vicissitude, 
aptitude, habitude, ingratitude, inaptitude, lassitude, plenitude, prompt! 
jtude, servitude, similitude, &c Perfect rhymes, lend, feud, &o., and the 
preterits and participles of verbs in ew, as stewed, viewed, &c Allowable 
rhymes, bud, cud, &c., good, hood, blood, flood, &o. 
DDGE. 
Judge, drudge, grudge, trudge, adjudge, prejudge. 
UE, see EW. 
UFF. 
Bufl^cuff, blujff, huff, gruff, luff, puff, snuff, stuff, ruff, rebuff, connterboff, 
ko. Perfect rhymes, rough, tough, enough, slough, (east skin), chough. 
Sec. Allowable rhymes, loaf, oaf, &c. 

UFT. 
Tuft. Perfeet rhymes, the preterits and partieipUs of verbs m uff, as 
euffed, stuffed . &c. 

UG. 
tug, bug, dig, drug, hug, rug, slug, snug, mug, shrug, pug. AilowaiU 
Aymes, vogue, vogtUi. &c. 

UICE, see USE. 
UISE, see ISE and USE. 
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UIE, see IE. 
UKE. 
Duke, puke, rebuke, &e. Nearly perfect rhymes^ cook, look, book, &o. 
AUjuhwU rkfmeSf duck, back, &c. 

. UL and ULL. 
GaUf dull, gallf hull, lull, mull, null, traU, skull, annul, disannuL AUow' 
ails rhymes^ ^1, tool, &c, wool, bull, pull, full, bountiful, fanciful, sorrow- 
ful, dutiful, merciful, wonderful, worsiiipful, and every word endmg in fol 
kaifiHg the accent on the antepenuttimate syllaUe, 

ULE. 
Mule, pule, yule, rule, overrule, ridicule, misrule. AUowaiU rkymet, 
oull, dull, wool, full, bountiful, &c. See the last article. 
ULGE. 
Bulge, indule, divulge, &o. 

ULK. 
Bulk, hulk, skulk. 

ULSE. 
Pulse, repulse, impulse, ezpulse, convulse. 

ULT. 
Besult, adult, exult, consult, indult, occult, insult, difficult, &o- AUme 
ahU rhymes f colt, bolt^ &c. 

UM. 
Crum, drum, grum, gum, hum, mum, scum, pium, stum, sum, swum, 
thrum. Perfect rhymes, thumb, dumb, succumb, come, become, overcome, 
burthensome, cumbersome, frolicsome, humorsome, auarrelsome, trouble- 
some, martyrdom, Christendom. AUowaile rhymes, lume, plume, ifaeum, 
and room, doom, tomb, hecatomb. 

UME. 
Fume, plume, assume, consume, perfume, resume, presume, deplume. 

UMP. 
Bump, pump, jump, lump, plump, rump, stump, trump, thump. JPerfeet 
kumcy clomp. 

UN. 
Dun, gun, nun, pun, run, sun, shun, tun, stun, spun, begun. Perfeet 
rhymes, son, won, ton, done^ one. none, undone. AUoioabte rhymes, on 
gone, &c., tune, prune, &c. See ON. 

UNCE. 
Dunce, once, &c. Allowably rhymes, sconce. 

UNCH. 
Bunch, pxmch, hunch, lunch, munch. 
UND. 
Fund, refund. Perfect rhymes the preterits and participles of verbs in vm, 
as shunned, &c 

UNE. 
June, tune, untune, jejune, prune, importune, &c If early perfect rhymes 
moon, soon, ac. AmtoaHe rhymes, bun, dun, &c. 

UNG. 
dung, dung, flunff, hung, rung, strung, sung, sprung, slung, stung, swun^ 
rang, unsung. Perfeet rhymM, young, tongue, among. JuUmnMs rhyme s 
■ong, long, &c. 

UNGE. 
Plunge, spunge, expunge, &c. 

UNK. 
Drunk, sunk, shrunk, stunk, spunk, punk, trunk, slunk. Perfeet rhyme 
monk. 



and the preterits and partieiples of verbs in ore, oar, and or, cu gored, 
oared, abhorred, &c., also the preterits cmd participles of verbs in ure, At 
cured, immured, &c. See OBD. 
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UNT. 
Brant, blmit, hunt, rant, grant. Perfect rhyme, wont (to he aeeustotned ) 

UP. 
Cnp, snp, np. AUowaMe rhymes, cope, scope, and dupe, group, &o. 

UPT. 
Abrapt, corrupt, interrupt Perfect rhymes, the participles qf verbs tn 
ap, as supped, &c. 

UK 
Blur» cur, bur, fur, slur, spur, concur, demur, incur. Perfect rhymes, sir, 
stir. Nearly perfect rhyme, fir, &c. Allowable rhymss, pore, oar, &c. 

URB. 
Curb, disturb. Nearly perfect rhymes, verb, herb, &c. Allowable rhyme, 
orb. 

UBOH. 
Church, lurch, birch. Nearly perfect rhymes, perch, search. Allowable 
rhyme, Tocxch, 

URD. 
Curd, absurd. Perfect rhymes, bird, word, and the preterits and participles 
of verbs in ur, as spurred. Allowable rhymes, board, ford, cord, lord, &c., 

tros in 
a 

URE. 
Cure, pure, dure, lure, sure, adjure, allure, assure, demure, conjure, endure, 
manure, enure, insure, immature, inunure, mature, obscure, procure, secure 
adjure, calenture, covertore, epicure, investiture, forfeiture, mmitnre, minia 
ture, nouriture, overture, portraiture, primogeniture, temperature. Allow 
aide rhymes, poor, moor, power, sour, &c., cur, bur, &c. 

URF. 
Turf, scurf, &c. 

URGE. 
Purge, urge, surge, scour^. Perfect rhymes, veige, diverge, &c. Allow 
aHe rhymes, gorge, George, &c, forge, &c. 

URK. 
Lurk, Turk. Perfect rhyme, work. Nearly perfect rhymes, irk, jerk, perk 

URL, see IRL, 
Churl, curl, furl, Itirl, purl, uncurl, unfurl. Nearly perfect rhymes, gurl, 
twirl, &c., pearL &c. 

URN. 
Burn, chura, spurn, turn, urn, return, overtura. Perfect rhymes, sojourn, 
adjourn, rejourn. 

URSE. 
Nurse, curse, purse, accurse, disburse, imburse, reimburse. Perfect rnyme, 
worse. AUowaUe rhymes, coarse, corse, force, verse, dispose, horse, && 
URST. 
Bunt, curst, durst, accurst, &c. Perfect rhymes, thint, worst, first 

URT. 
Blurt, hurt, spurt. Perfect rhymes, dirt, shirt, fiirt, squirt, &o. AUowadU 
nkymes, port, court, short, snort, &c. 

US. 

Us, thus, buss, truss, discuss, incubuSf overplus, amorous, boisteronsi 
rlamorous. credulous^ dangerous, degenerous, generous, emulous, fabulous 
frivolous, nazardous, idolatrous, infamous, miraculous, mischievous, moun 
tainous, mutinous, necessitous, numerous, ominous, perilous, poisonous 
populous, properous, ridiculous, riotous, rainous, seandalous, sorapulous 
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gedulous, tndtorons, treachons, tyraniKms, yenomoas, visorons, TiUainoufl, 
adventoroas, adnlterons, ambiguous, blasphemous, dolorous, fortuitous, 
sonorous, gluttonous, gratuitous, incredulous, lecherous, libidinous, mag 
nanimons, obstreperous, odoriferous, ponderous, ravenous, rigorous, slan 
derous, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unanimous, calamitous. AUovxibU 
rhymest the nouns use^ abuse, diffuse, excuse, the verb to loose, cmd the 
nounSf goose, deuce, jmce, truce, &c., close, dose, house, mouse, &c. 
USE, with the s pure. 
l%e nouns use, disuse, abuse, deuce, truce. Perfect rhymes, the verb to 
loose, the nouns, goose, noose, moose* Allowable rhymee, us, thus, buss, &o. 
USE, sounded UZE. 
Muse, the verbs to use, abuse, amuse, diffuse, excuse, infuse, misuse, pe- 
ruse, r^use, suffuse, transfuse, accuse. Perfect rhymes, bruise, amd ike 
jurats of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ew, and ue, as dews, 
mibues, &c. AUotoadle rhym^, buzz, does, &c. 

USH. 
Blush, brush, crush, gush, flush, rush, hush. AUowaUe rhymes, bush, push. 

USK. 
Busk, tusk, dusk, husk, musk. 

UST. 
Bust, crust, dust, just, must, lust, rust, thrust, trust, adjust, adust, disgust, 
distrust, intrust, mistrust, robust, unjust. Perfect rhymes, the preterits ana 
participles of verbs in uss, as trussed, discussed, &c. 

UT. 
But, butt, cut, hut, gut, glut, jut, nut, shut, stmt, englut, rut. scut, slut 
smut, abut. Perfect rhyme, soot. Allowable rhymes, boot, &c., dispute, &o 
boat, &c. 

UTCH. 
Hutch, crutch, Dutch. Perfect rhymes, much, such, touch, &c. 

UTE. 
Brute, lute, flute, mute, acute, compute, confute, dispute, dilute, depute, 
impute, miuute, pollute, refute, repute, salute, absolute, attribute, constitute, 
destitute, dissolute, execute, institute, irresolute, persecute, prosecute, pros 
titute, resolute, substitute. Perfect rhymes, fruit, recrmt, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, boot, &o., boat, &c., note, &c., nut, &c. 

UX. 
Flux, reflux, &c. Perfect rhymes, the plttrals of nouns and third persons 
of verbs in uck, as ducks, trucks, &c. Allowable rhymes, the plurals of 
nouns and third persons of verbs in ook, uke, oak, &c., as cooks, pukes, 
oaks, &c. 

T, see IE. 



lit is suggested here, that the student be exercised in finding rhTinei to 
a few words proposed by the teacher, and in Ms presence; and that this 
be done without the aid of th^receding yocabulary. After the student 
has exercised his own inventive powers, he may then be permitted to in- 
spect the vocabularv. Such an exercise, if it subserve no other purpose 
will be Ibnnd nsefm in giving command of language.] 
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• In Immoroas pieces, the poet sometimes takes great liberties in his 
rhymes ; aiming at drollery in the form, as well as the matter of his 
verse. The foUowing tale exemplifies this remark, particularly in the 
33d and 36th Unes, where the expression ''''paws off, he " is made to rhyme 
with the word ^^^ philosophy " ; and below, " weeping " and " deep in " ; ^JU* 
ting" and "Win"; "dttnw« a»" and "^owtna«"; "" sully verse"" and" Girf- 
livers'"; ""few «© " and « Owsoe " ; "said Ae" and "" ready '*; ''homBCu' 
and*" Thomas"; "we a»» ""ideas'"; ''suffice it her"" and "^es at her» 
''matter he"" and ""battery""; ""brought her"" and "^water,"" &c 

Although the tale is rather long, it is thought that the introdndaon of 
the whole ol it may afford instruction as weU as amusement, as an ex- 
ample of this peculiar style. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY, 
4 DOMBSTIO LEGEND OF THE BEIGN OF QUEEN ANSB. 

BT THOXAS INGQLDSBT, ESQ. 

" Hail ! wedded love I mysterious tie ! ** 

ThofMon—or Somebo^, 

The Lady Jane was tall and sHm, 

The Lady Jane was fair, 

And Sir Thomas, her lord, was stout of limb, 
But his cough was short, and his eyes were dim. 
And he wore green '* specs.*' with a tortQise<«hell rinii 
And his hat nvas remarkably broad in the brim, 
And she was uncommonly rond of him, 

And they were a loving pair I— > 

And the name and the fame 

Of the Knight and his Dame, 
Were ey*ry where hailed with the loudest acclaim; 
And wherever they went, or wherever they came. 

Far and wide, 

The people cried 
Huzza I for the lord of this noble domain — 
Huzza I Huzza ! Huzza I — once again I — 

Encore I — Encore ! 

One cheer more ! 
All sorts of pleasure, and no sort of pain 
To Sir Thomas the Good and the fan: Lady Jane I 

Now, Sh: Thomas the Good, 

Be it well understood, 
Was a man of a very contemplative mood — 

He would pore by the hour 

O'er a weed or a flower. 
Or the sluffs that come crawling out after a shower ; 
Black-beeues, and Bumble-bees, — Blue-bottle Flies, 
And Moths were of no small account in his eyes ; 
An ** Industrious Flea " he'd by no means despise, 
While an " Old Daddy-long-legs," whose " long legs " and thigbs 
Pass'd the common in shape, or in color, or size, 
He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 
Nay, a hornet or wasp he could scarce " keep his paws off'* — he 

Gave up, in short, 

Both business and sport, 
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And abandoned himself, tout ms^mt, to Philosophy. 
Now, as Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

And Lady Jane was fair, 
And a good many years the junior of him, — 

And as she, 

All agree, 
LookM less like her Mtn, 
As he walked hj her side, than her Fersy * 
There are some might be foond entertaining a notioD 
That snch an entire and exclnsive devotion 
To that part of science folks call Islntomology, 

Was a positive shame. 

And to snoh a fair Dame, 
Beally demanded some sort of apology ; 

No doabt it would vex 

OnehaLfofthesex 
To see their own husband, in horrid green ** speot,** 
Instead of enioying a sociable chat, 
StiU poking nis nose into this and to that, 
iAt a gnat, or a bat, or a cat, or a rat, 

Or great nfly things, 

All legs and wings. 
With nasty long tails arm'd with nasty long stings ; 
And they'd join snch a log of a spouse to condemn, 

One eternally thinking. 

And blinking, and winkine 
At grubs, —when he ought to be wmking at them. 

^utnol — ohnol 

*Twa8 by no means so 
Mlth the Lady Jane Ingoldsby — she. far discreeter, 
And, having a temper more even, ana sweeter. 

Would never object to 

Mor spouse, in respect to 

His poking and peeping 

After *' thmgs creepmg ; ** 
Much less be. still keeping lamenting and weeping 
Or scoldins, at what she perceived nim so deep in. 

TnU au eontraire, 

No lady so fair 
Was e*er known to wear more contented an air ; 
And, — let who would call, — every day she was therr. 
Propounding receipts for some delicate fare. 
Some toothsome conserve, of quince, apple, or pear, 
Or distilling strong waters, — or potting a hare, — 
Or counting her spoons, and her crocker^r-ware 
Or elsCj her tambour-frame before her, with care 
Embroidering a stool, or a back for a chair. 
With needle-work roses, most (Sunning and rare, 
Enough to make less gifted visters stare, 

And declare, where'er • 

They had been, that " they ne'er 
In theur lives had seen ought that at all could compare 
With dear Lady Jane's housewifery — that they would 



• My friend, Mr. Hood, 
In his comical mood. 
Would hare probably styled the good Knigbt and his Lady 
Him-** Btom-old and Hop-kins, *^anl her^' Tete and BraUkj.*' 
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Nay more; don't suppose 

With such doinffs as those 
This account of her ments must come to a close ; 
Ko ; — examine her conduct more closely, you'll find 
She by no means neglected improving her mind ; 
For there, all the while, with air quite bewitching, 
She sat herring-boning^ tambouring, or stitching. 
Or having an eye to anairs of the kitchen, 

Close by her side, 

Sat her kinsman M' Bride, 
Her cousin, fourteen times removed — as you'll see 
if you look at the Ingoldsby family tree. 
In " Burke's Conunoners," vol. 20, page 53. 

All the papers I've read agree, 

Too, with the pedigree, 
Where, among the collateral branches, appears, 
* Captain Duflild MacBride, Koyal Scots-Fusileers ; ** 
And I doubt u you'd find in the whole of his clan 
A more highly intelligent, worthy young man, — 

Ajid there he'd be sitting, 

While she was a knittin^j 
Or hemming, or stitching, or darning and fittmg. 
Or puttmg a " gore " or a " gusset," or " bit " in, 
Beading uoud, with a very grave look, 
Some very " wise saw " fiom some very good book, ^ 

Some such pious divine as 

St. Thomas Aquinas ; 

Or, Equally charming 

The works of Bellarmine ; 

Or else he unravels 

The "voyages and travels " 
Of Hackluytz — how sadly these Dutch names do sully vent 
Purchas's, Hawksworth's.or Lemuel Gulliver's — 
Not to name others 'mongst whom are few so 
Admired as John Bunyan, and Robinson Crusoe, — 

No matter who came 

It was always the same, 
The Captain was reading aloud to the dame. 
Till, firom having gone through half the books on the shel( 
They were ahnost as wise as Sir Thomas himself. 

Well, — it happened one day, 

I reaUy can't say 
The particular month — out I thdnJs 'twas in May,— 
'Twas, I know, in tiie Spring time, — when " Nature looks f%j,* 
As the poet observes, — and on treetop and spray 
The dear little dickey birds carol away ; 




For no soul could conceive what had gone with the 1 

It seems he had taken, 

A light breakfast — bacon. 
An egg — with a little broiled haddock — at most 
A round and a half of some hot butter'd toast, 
With a slice of cold sirlom from yesterday's roast, 

And then — let me see I — 

He had two — perhaps three 

24 
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Gaps (with ragar and cream) of strong Gunpowder tea, 
With a spoonful in each of some choice ecm de vie, 
Which with nine out of ten would perhaps disagree. 

In fact, I and mv son 

Mix " black »' with our " Hyson," 
Neither having the nerves of a bull or a bison. 
And both hating brandy like what some call " pison." 

No matter for that — 

He had called for his hat, 
With the brim that I 've said was so broad and so flat, 
And his " specs " with the tortoise-shell rim, and his can*, 
With the crutch-handled top, which he used to sustain 
His steps in his walks, and to poke in the shrubs 
And the grass, when unearthing his worms and his grabs -» 
Thus armed, he set out on a ramble — alack I 
He set outyjMor dear Soul I — but he never came back ! 

" First " dinner-bell rang 

Out its euphonious clang 
At five — folks kept early hours then — and the " Last " 
Ding-dong'dj as it ever was wont, at half-past. 

While Betsey, and Sally, 

And Thompson, the Valetf 
And every one else was beginning to bless himself, 
Wondering the Knight had not come in to dress himself. — 
— Quoth Betsey. "Dear me I why the fish will be cold I " 
Quoth Sally, " Good gracious I how * Missis * will scold I " — - 

Thompson, ue Vdletj 

Looked gravelv at Sally, 
As who should say, " Truth must not always be told I " 
Then expressing a fear lest the Knight might take cold. 

Thus exposed to the dews, 

Lambs'-wool stockings, and shoes, 

Of each a fresh pair. 

He put down to air. 
And hung a clean shirt to the fire on a chair — 

Still the Master was absent — the Cook came and said "h« 
Much fear*d, as the dinner had been so long ready. 

The roast and the boiPd 

Would be all of it spoiPd, 
And the puddings, her Ladyship thought such a treat, 
He was morally sure, would be scarce fit to eat ! *' 

This closed the debate — 
« 'T would be folly to wait," 
Said the Lady, " Dish up ! — Let the meal be served straig^ | 
And let two or three slices be put in a plate. 
And kept hot for Sir Thomas, — He 's lost, sure as fate I 
And, a hundred to one, won't be home till it *8 late I ** - 
- Captain Dugald MacBride then proceeded to face 
The Lady at table, — stood up, ana said grace, — 
Then set himself down in Sir Thomas's place. 

Wearily, wearily, all that night. 
That live-long night, did the nouis go by; 

And the Lad^ Jane, 

In grief and m pain, 
She sat herself down to cry I — 

And Captain M'Bride 

Who sat by her side 
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/ 
Though I really can't say that he actually ciied, 

At least had a tear in his eyo ! 
As mnch as can well be expected, perhaps, 
From very " young fellows " to very " old chaps ; " 

And if he had said 

What he 'd eot in his head. 
*T would have been "Poor old Buffer ! he 's certainly deaa ! • 
The morning dawn'd, — and the next, — and the next, 
And all the mansion were still perplex'd ; 
No watch dog " bayM a welcome home/* as * 

A watch dog should, to the " Good Sir Thomas ; •» 

No knocker fell 

His approach to tell. 
Not so much as a runaway nng at the bell — 

The Hall was as silent as a Hermit's cell. * 

Yet the Sun shone bright ux)on tower and tree, 
And the meads smiled green as green may be. 
And the dear little dickey birds carolPd wit^ glee, 
And the Iambs in the park skipped merry and free— 

— Without, all was joy and harmony I 

" And thus 'twill be, — nor long the day, — 
Ere we, like him, shaU pass away ! 
Yon sun that now ow bosom warms. 
Shall shine, — but shine on other forms ; — 
Yon Grove, whose choir so sweetly cheers 
Us now, shall sound on other ears, — 
The joyous Lamb, as now, shall play. 
But other eyes its sports survey— 
The stream we loved shall roll as fair, 
The flowery sweets, the trim Parterre, 
Shall scent, as now, the ambient air. — 
The Tree, whose bendmg branches Dear 

The one loved name — shall yet be there; — 
But where the hand that carved it ? — Where ?•• 

These were hinted to me as 

The very ideas 
Which passed through the mind of the fair Lady Jane. 
Her thoughts having taken a sombre-ish train 
As she walked on the esplanade, to and again, 

With Captain M'Bride, 

Of course at her side, 
Who could not look quite so forlorn, though he tried. 

— An " idea," in fact, had got into his head. 

That if " poor dear Su: Thomas " should really be dead, 
It might be no bad " spec." to be there in his stead, 
And, Dv simply contriving, in due time to wed 
A lady who was yoimg and fair, 

A lady slim and tall, 
To set himself down in comfort there 

The Lord of Tapton* Hall.— 

Thinks he, " We have sent 

Half over Kent, 
And nobody knows how much money 's been spent, 
Yet no one 's been found to say whicn way he went ! 



The fammar abbreTl&tion for Tappington Everard still in use among tiM ttna&ft 



* The famUlar abbreTl&tion for Taopington Everard still i 
r - Fld« Pr^aiwrif JhtrodttctUm to m Ingoldi^ Letfendf, 
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The groom, who *8 been oyer 

To Folkstone ard DoTor, 
C£ii*t get any tidings at all of the rover . 
— Here 's a fortnight and more has gone by, and we *Te tried 
Kvery plan we could hit on — the whole country-side, 
Upon ful its dead walls, with placards we *ve supplied, — 
And we *Ye sent out the Crier, and had him well cried — 

Missing 1 1 

Stolen or strayed, 

Lost or mislaid, 
A Gentlemam ; middle-aged, sober, and staid; 
Stoops slightly — and when he left home was arra3red 
In a sad-colored suit, somewhat dingy and fray'd ; — 
Had spectacles on with a tortoise-shell rim. 
* And a hat rather lower-crown*d, and broad in the brim, 

Whoe'er 

Shall bear 
Or send him, with care, 
(Bight side uppermost) home ; — or shall give notice where 
The said middle-aged Gentleman is ; — or shall state 
Any fact that may tend to throw light on his fat^ 
To the man at the turnpike called Tappinoton-Gate, 
Shall receive a Bewakd of Five Pounds for his trouble — 
Q:^ N. B. If defunct, the reward shall be double ! ..£0 

Had' he been above ground 

He MUST have been found. 
No — doubtless he *s shot — or he 's hang'd — or he 's drown'd 1 — 

Then his Widow — aye I aye ! — 

But, what will folks say ? — 
To address her at once — at so early a day ? 
Well — what then ? — who cares ? — let 'em say what they may — 
A fig for their nonsense and chatter ! — suffice it, her 
Charms will excuse one for casting sheep's eyes at her I '* 

When a man has decided, 

As Captain M'Bride did. 
And once fully made up his mind on the matter, he 
Can't be too prompt in unmasking his battery. 
He began on the instant, and vow"d that " her eyes 
Far exceeded in brilliance the stars in the skies, — 
That her lips were like roses — her cheeks were like lilies — 
Her breath had the odor of dafiy-down dillies I " 
With a thousand more complunents equallv true. 
And expressed in similitudes equally new f 

Then his left arm he placed 

Bound her jimp, taper waist — 
Ere she fix'd to repulse, or return his embrace, 
Up came running a man at a deuce of a pace. 
With that very peculiar expression of face 
Which always betokens dismay or disaster. 

Crying out— 'T was the Gardener— "Oh, ma'm ! we 've found master I !■ 
— ^ Where ? where ?" scream'd the lady ; and Echo scream'd "Where?" 

The man couldn't say " There I " 

He had no breath to spare, 
But, gas|)ing for air, he could only respond 
Byjpointing — he pointed, alas I — to the pond! 
— 'T was e'en so I — poor dear Knight I — with his * specs " and his hal 
He'd gone poking his nose into this and that ; 

Wnen, close to the side 

Of the bank, he espied 
An ** nncomra?n fine " tadpole, remarkably fat ; 
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He stooped ; — and he thoneht her 

His own ; — he had canght ner I 
tvot hold of her tail, — and to land almost brought her, 
When — he plomp'd head and heels into fifteen feet water I 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Lad^ Jane was fair — 
Alas, for Sir Thomas I she grieved for him, 
As she saw two serving-men, sturdy of limb, 

His body between them hear. 
She sobbed, and she sighed ; she lamented, and cried, 

For of sorrow brimful was her cup ; 
She swooned, and I think she *d have fallen down and diad 
If Captam MasBride 
Had not been jv her side. 
With the Gardensr ; they both their assistance supplied. 
And managed to hold her up — 
But. when she " comes to," 
Oh 1 'tis shocking to view ' 
The sight which the corpse reveals I 
Sir Thomas's body. 
It looked so odd — he 
Was half eaten up by the eels ! 
His waistcoat and hose, and uie rest of his clothes, 
Were all gnawed through and through ; 
And out of each shoe 
An eel they drew. 
And from each of his pockets they pulled oat two \ 
And the gardener himself had secreted a few, 

As well we may suppose ; 
For. when he came running to give the alarm. 
He nad six in the basket that hung on his arm. 

Good Father John * 

Was summoned anon ; 

Holv water was sprinkled. 

And little bells tinkled, 

And tapers were lighted. 

And mcense ignited. 
And masses were sung and masses were said. 
All day, for the quiet repose of the detMi, 
And all night — no one thought of going to bed. 

But Lady Jane was tall and slim. 
And Lady Jane was fair, — 
And, ere morning came, that winsome dame 
Had made up her mind — or, what's much the same, 
Had ifuottght about — once more '* chan^g her nam^ ' 

And she said, with a pensive air. 
To Thompson, the valet, while taking away. 
When supper was over, the cloth ana the tray, — 
** Eels a many 
I 've ate ; but any 
So good ne'er tasted before I — 



^ •For some account of Father John Ingoldaby, to whose paww I •*» so moft 
holden, see MiiQoldil»p*» Legends, frst uriet, p. 810, (2d EdiC; rhU was tb 
McletiMtical Mt of his long and valttable life. 

24* 
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They *re a Aflh, too, of which I 'm remarkably fond. — 
Go — pop Sir Thomas again in the pond — 

^ Poor dear ! * — hk *ll catch us somk moss ! I * 



All middle-aged gentlamen let me advise, 
If yoa *re married, and have not eot verv good eyes, 
Don't 0) poking aoout after blne-bottlea mes ! — 
If you ''W spectacles, don't have a tortoisesheU rim, 
And don't go near the water, — unless you can swim I 

Married ladies, especially snch as are fair. 
Tall, and slim, I would next recommend to beware^ 
How, on losing one spouse, they give way to despaur ; 
But let them reflect, '* There are fish, ana no doubt on 't — 
As good in the river as ever came ovt on 't I " 

Should they light on a spouse who is dven to roaming 

In solitude — raUon deplttSy in the ''foaming," — 

Let them have a fixed time for said spouse to come home m 

And if, when " last dinner-bell " 's rung, he is late. 

To insure better manners in future — Do n't wait ! 

If of husband or children they chance to be fond. 

Have a stout wire fence put all round the pond ! 

One more piece of advice, and I close my appeals — 

That is — if you chance to be partial to eels. 

Then — Creae eacperto — trust one who has med, 

Have them spitcn-cock'd,— or stewed —they're too dly when flEtoo. 



LXXVI. 

EPITHETS. 

The rules of rhyme have now been presented, together 
mth a full vocabulary, by which the appropriate rhyme to 
any word may be found. The use of appropriate epithets by 
which animated descriptions may be given, or the measure 
of the verse filled out, comes now to be considered. ♦ 

An epithet is an adjective, expressing some real quality of 
the subject to which it is applied, or an attributive, expressing 
some quality ascribed to it ; as a verdant lawn, a IrilUant ap- 
pearance, ^.jiLst man, an accurate description. 



* See page 166, undsr Description, for some remarks and sngg&Btioni 
wlto regard to epithets. 
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Epitlief 3 are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

Simple epithets are single words, as, joyous youth, decrepit 
age, thoughtless infancy. 

Compound epithets consist of compound words, and are fre- 
quently composed of nouns and other parts of speech, in con- 
nexion with adjectives, participles, &c, as, The meeh^ed 
mom. Tear-dropping April, The laughter-iaving goddess. The 
dew-dropping mom. In worldnrejoidng state it moves along, &g 

The judicious application of epithets constitutes one of the greatest 
beauties of composition; and in poetiy, especially, the melody of the 
yerae, and the animation of the style is, in great measure, dependent 
upon it 

Figurative language (seepage 111) presents a wide and extensive field 
for the supply of rich and expressive epithets ; and the poet is indulged, 
by his peculiar license, in the formation of new and original compound 
epithets. (See page \%^.) 

Alliteration, also, (see page 151) if not profusely applied, and ex- 
pressions in which the sound is adapted to the sense, when introduced 
with simple or compound epithets, contribute in a good degree to the 
beauty and harmony of verse. Thefollowing couple^ from Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village, presents an exemplification of this remark : 

^ The white-washed waU^ the nicely-aanded floor, 
The varnished dock that c/icX^ea behind the door.** 

[See OnamatopoeieL] 

Example. 

The word anger is suggested for the application of epithets, 
and the following terms will be found respectively applicable 
to it: 

Violent, impetuous, threatening, menacing, unbridled, untamed, mis- 
taking, boiling, swelling, frantic, raging, flaming, burning, passionate, 
roaring, secret, waspisli^ impatient, red-looking, red-glaring, inflaming, 
bloody, blood-spilling, incensed, stormy, scarlet, blood-dyed, moody, chol- 
eric, wrathful, revengeful, vengeful, chafing, foaming, hot-headed, heating, 
sparkling, rash, blind, heady, head-strong, disordered, stem-visaeed, giddy, 
name-eyed, ghostly, distempered, transporting, tempestuous, blustering, 
fierce cruel truculent, overseeing, frothy, implaciEible, pettish, bitter, 
rough, wild, stubborn, unmlv, litigious, austere, dreadful, peace-destroying 
loy-killing, soul-troubling, blastmg, death-dealing, fury-kindled, mortfQ 
hellish, heaven-rejected. 

Example 2d, 

FOUNTAIN. 

Chrystal, gushlne, rustling, silver, gently-gliding, parting, pearly, weep 
Ing, bubbling. gnrghDg> chiding, clear, graiss-fringed, moss-frmged, pebble- 
paved verdant, sacred; grass-margined, moss-maii^ed, trickling, soft 
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dew-sprinkled, fast-flowing, delicate, delicioali, dean, stripling, fJtL-nn'ng 
vaulting, deep-embosomed, leaping, murmoring, mattering, whisperings, 
prattling, twaddling, swelling, sweet-rolling, gently-flowing, rising, spark- 
ling, flowing, frothy, dew-distilling, dew-bom, exhanstless, inexhanstibleh 
never-decreasing, never-fiEuling, heaven-bom, earth-bom, deep-diyulgiiig, 
drought-dispellmg, thirst-allaying, refreshing, sonl-rdreshing, eartli 
lefreshing, laving, lavish, plant-nourishing. 

Examples for Practice. 

Apply epithets to the following names : 

Eriend, friendship, love, joy, sorrow, revenge, mirth, iostice, a forest, a 
wood, a mountain, billow, wave, ripple, bloom, blossoxn, Dud, banquet, aud 
versil^, affection, affliction, sorrow, despair, allurement, ambition, angaish, 
appetite, avarice, autumn, beauty, bee, beggar, bird, bride, cave, cloud, 
ciown, cold, countenance, critic, death, diceit, delight, destroy, disease, 
discord, dog, dream, ei^le, earth, eye, envy, eloquence, countenance, fear, 
fire, firmament, flame, flatter, floww, gift, glory, gold, grove, grief, hair, 
hand, honor, hour, hope, jealousy, ignorance, innocence, lay, law, liberty, 
light, maid, majesty, malice, mead, meadow, minute, monarch, mist, mul- 
titude; night, pain, peace, pleasure, poetry, poverty, pride, prosperity, pro- 
vidence, rage, rebellion, remorse, rock, sea, shore, skin, sleep, snake, snow, 
stream, sun, swain, tail, tear, tempest, temple, throne, thunder, time, 
tongue, tree, vale, yengeance, verse, vine, want, water, war, wine, woman, 
wi^ wind, wing, winter, wood, woe, year, youth, zeaL 



Lxxvn. 

LYBIC POETBY. 

Lyric poetry literally implies that kind of poetry which is 
vrritten to accompany the lyre, or other musical instrument 
The versification may either be regular, op united in fanciful 
combinations, in correspondence with the strain for which it is 
composed. 

Example 1st. 

THE WINGED WOBSHIPPEBS. 
AMr€S94d to two Swallows that fiew into Church during Divine Servtoe 

Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven 1 
Ye have no need of prayer, 
> Ye hav ? no sins to be for^vea. 
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Why perch to here, 
Where mortais to their Maker hend ? 

Can your pore spirits fear 
The God you never could offend ? 

Ye neyer knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep $ 

Penance is not for you, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To you 't is given 
1 o make sweet nature's untaught lays ; 

Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chiip away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o'er lakes and lands. 

And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 

Or, if ye stay. 
To note the consecrated hour. 

Teach me the airy way. 
And let me try your envied power. 

Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I but fly, 

I 'd bathe in yon bright doud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

*T were heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar. 

On nature's charms to feed, 
And nature's own great God adore. 



JSxample 2d. 

LINES ADDRESSED TO LADY BTB027. 

There is a mystic thread of life 
So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 

That destiny's relentless knife 
At once must sever both or none. 

There is a form on which these eves 
Have often gazed with fond deUght; 

By day that form their joy supplies. 
And dreams restore it through the night. 

There is a voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture through my breast, 

I would not hear a seraph choir. 
Unless that voice could join the reFt 
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There is a face whose blnshes tell 

Affection's tale upon the cheek ; 
But, pallid at one fond farewell, 

Proclaims more love than words can speak. 

There is a lip which mine has pressed, 

And none had ever pressed before ; 
It vowed to make me sweetly blessed, 

And mine, — mine only, pressed it more. 

There is a bosom, — aU my own, — 

Hath pillowed oft lius aching head ; 
A month which smiles on me alone, 

An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 

There are two hearts whose movements thrill 

In unison so closely sweet ! 
That, pulse to pulse, responsive still. 

That both must heave, — or cease to beat 

There are two souls whose equal flow 

In gentle streams so calmly run. 
That when they part — they part ! — ah, no ! 

They cannot part, — those souls are one. 

The highest of the modem lyric compositions is the Ode 
The word ode is from the Greek, and is generally translated 
a 9ongy but it is not a songy as we use the term in our lan- 
guage. The ode was the result of strong excitement, a poet- 
ical attempt to fill the hearts of the auditors with feelmgs of 
the sublime. Odes that were sung in honor of the gods were 
termed Hymnsy from a Greek word hymneo, which signifies 
to celebrate. The name is now applied to those sacred songs 
that are sung in churches. The Hebrew hynms which bear 
the name of King David are tei:med Psalmsy from the Greek 
word psaUoy which signifies to sing. 

The Greek Ode, when complete, was composed of three 
parts, the Strophe, the Antistrope, and the Epode. The two 
former terms indicated the turnings of the priests round and 
about the altar. The Epode was the end of the song, and was 
repeated standing still, before the altar. 

Paeans were songs of triumph sung in procession in honor 
of Apollo, on occasions of a victory, &c., or to the other gods 
as thanksgivings for the cessation or cure of an evil. The 
word is derived from a word signifying to heal or cure. 

For examples of the English ode, ^e student is referred to 
the well-known pieces, " Alexander's Feast," by Diydon, and 
ihe " Ode on the Passions," by Collins. 
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A Ballad is a rhyming record of some adventure or tran- 
saction which is amusing or interesting to the populace, and 
written in easj and uniform verse, so that it maj easily be 
sung by those who have little acquaintance with music. 

A Sonnet is a species of poetical composition, consisting of 
fourteen lines or verses of equal length. It properly consists 
of fourteen iambic verses, of eleven syllables, and is divided 
into two chief parts ; ^— ihff first consists of two divisions, each 
of four lines, called qiiatrains; the second of two divisions 
of three lines each, called terzines. The rhymes in these 
parts respectively were managed according to regular rules. 
But these rules have been seldom regarded in modem com- 
positions. The sonnet generally contains one principal idea, 
pursued through the various antitheses of the dififerent strophes^ 
and adorned with the charm of rhyme. 

JExample of the Sonnet. 

SONNET TO ONE BELOVED. 

Beep in. mj heart thy cherished secret lies 

Dieep as a pearl on oceaa^s soundless floor, 

Where the Dold diyer never can explore 
The reahns o*er which the mighty billows rise. 
' It rests far hidden from all mortal eyes, 

Not e'en discovered, when the piercing light 
Of mom illamines the nncnrtained skies, 

And fills with sunshine the dark vaults of night 
Bepose in me thy hearti's most sacred trust, 

And nothing shall betray it ; I will bend 
This human fabric to its native dust. 

But nothing from me shall that secret rend, 
Which to my soul is brighter, dearer far. 
Than any lustre of sun, moon, or star. 

A Cantata is a composition or song intermixed with recitfi* 
tives and airs, chiefly intended for a single voice. 
A Canzonet is a short song in one, two, or three parts.* 

JShcan^le* 

BLACK EYES AND BLX7E* 

Black eyes most dazzle in a hall ; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall ; 



The black a conquest soonest ^n ; 
The blue a conquest most retain; 



* In m&sical compoBitioDS, a song consisting of two parts is calM a JHmI. 
If in three parts, a 2Wo, if in four, a Qiuartette, &c. 
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The black bespeaks a lively heait, 
Whose soft emotions soon depart; 
The blue a steadier flame betray, 
That bums and lives beyond a day; 
The black may features best disclose; 
In blue may feelings all repose. 
Then let each ceign without control, 
The black ail mind, — the blue ail sovi;«! 
I . - 

A Logogriph is a kind of riddle. 

Charades (which are frequently in yerse) are oompositioas, 
m which the subject must be a word of two syllables^ each 
Ibrming a distinct word, and these syllables are to be con- 
cealed in an enigmatical description, first separately and then 
together. 

Madrigals are short lyric poems adapted to express in- 
^nious and pleasing thoughts, commonly on amatory subjects, 
and containing not less than four, nor more than sixteen verses, 
of eleven syllables, with shorter verses interspersed, or of 
\ erses of eight syllables irregularly rhymed. The madrigal 
in not confined to the regularity of the sonnet, but contains 
some tender and delicate, though simple thought, suitably 
^^pressed. 

Example of the MadrigaL 

rO A LADY OF THE COUNTY OP LANCASTEB, WITH A WHITB BOS*. 

If this fan* rose offend thy sight, 

It in thy bosom wear : 
'T will blush to find itself less white, 

And turn Lancastrian there. 

The Bondeau or rondo, roundo, roundel or roundelay, all 
iD^an precisely the same thing. It commonly consists of 
thirteen lines or verses, of which eight have one rhyme, arid 
five another. It is divided into three couplets, and at the 
end of the second and third, the beginning of the rondeau is 
repeated, if possible, in an equivocal or punning sense. 

The Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one thing, 
and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural thought, 
rendered interesting by being unexpected. Conciseness is 
one of the principal characteristics of the epigram. Its point 
often rests on a witticism or verbal pun ; but the higher species 
of the epigram should be marked by fineness and delicacy, 
rathoiLthan by ranartness or repartee. 
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m MlliMU OH A tiUUM WXtH A BUXOHD PXSOIL BILOVOZVO ZO LOBD ftAIKOira 

Accept a mincle in place of wit;— • 

See two doll lines by Stanhope's pencil writ 

An Lnprompta is an extemporaneous composition, that is, 
vae made at the moment, or without previous studj. 

An Acrostic is a composition in verse, in which the initial 
letters of each line, taken in order from the top to the bottom, 
make up a word or phrase, genenJlj a person's name, or a 
motto 4 

Example of the Acrostic. 

Friendship, tfaou'rt&lsel I hate thy flattering smile! 

Betnm to me those years I spent in yain. 

In early yonth the Tictim of thy gsile, 

E ach joy took wing ne*er to return a^n, — 

N eV to retnm; for, chilled by hopes deceived, 

I) nUv the slow paced hours now moye along; 

S o changed the time, when, thoughtless, I MUered 

H er honeyed woxds, and heard her syren song. 

If e*er, as me, she lure some yonth to stray, 

P erhi^, before too late, he 11 listen to my lay. 

An Epithalamium is a nuptial song or poem, in praise oi 
the bride and bridegroom, and praying for their prosperity.* 



Lxxvin. 



PASTORAL ASD ELfiGIAC POETRY. 

Pastorals or bucolics are the narratives, songs, and dramas, 
which are supposed to have been recited, sung, or acted by 
shepherds. 

The ancient pastorals were either dialogues or monologues. 
A monologue is a poetical piece, where there is only a sin^e 
speaker. 

• Tkt forty fifth Psalm is an epithakmimn to Christ and the Okorsh. 
25 
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An Idyl, IdiUion or Idjlliam is a short pastoral of tlio nar 
rative or descriptive kind. 

An Eclogue is the conversation of shepherds. The word 
literally means a select piece, and the art of the poet lies 
in svkcHng the beauties without the grossness of rural life. 
The eclogue difiEers from the idyl, in being appropriated to 
pieces in which shepherds themselves are introduced. 

ELEGT AND EPITAPH. 

An Elegy is a poem or a song expressive of sorrow and 
lamentation 

An Epitaph is, literally, an inscription on a tomb. When 
written in verse, and expressive of the sorrow of the survivors, 
epitaphs are short elegies.* 

* The following remarics on the subject of epitaphs, were orieinaliy pre 
•ented b j a yonng friend, as a college exercise. They appear to be so mudi 
to the purpose, that they are presented entire : — 

" * l^atare and Nature's laws lay hid fn night 
Ood said. Let Xewton be I and all was light. " 

** One common fault in epitaphs is their too great lentcth. Not being easily 
road upon stone, few trouble themselves to peruse tbem, if they are long; 
and in a churchyard so many solicit our attention, that we prefer to examine 
those which are concise, rather than spend our time on a few long ones. 
£yery one, too^ soon discovers, that those which cover the stones on which 
they are inscnbed, are, for' the most pnrt, feebly expressed, and haidly 
recompense one for the trouble of deciphering tnem ; while a concise in- 
scription immediately attracts notice, and is genertdly found to be pointed. 
We can frequently perceive the description of character to be untrue, be- 
cause it is coldly worded, and expressed in very general terms ; in short, a 
character which would apply to one man as well as another, and such as is 
frequently eiven to a person whom we care nothing about. Such epitaphs 
I consider taulty. After the death of an acquaintance, all our feelmgs of 
dislike, caused by his presence, are dispelled ; all the animosity, growing out 
of the clashing of our mterests with his, vanishes with the man ; and, per 
haps, being in some de^;ree reproved by our consciences for our uncharitable 
feelings during his life, we endeavor to make amends by inscribing to his 
memory a eulogy, which, if he still lived, we should pronounce undeserved 
flattery, if spoken by others, and which would never have proceeded from 
our own lips, except in irony. In such a case, an epitaph usually begins 
by gravely teUing the reader that we are all mortal, and ends by commend 
inff the soul of the defunct to heaven I 

^ But, though epitaphs give us, generally, exaggerated characters, yet I 
would not have it otherwise. 0<ir churchyards should be schools of moral- 
ity and religion. Every thing we see there, of course, reminds us of death ; 
■od it would appear to us sacrilege, if we should behold anv record of vice. 
Since everywhere we find virtue ascribed to the tenants of the place, their 
death, and death in general, will not be to us so terrible and gbomy a sub- 
ject of reflection ; ^et will produce such a serious turn of mind as will lead 
10 reUfions meditation, which always has the effect of oalmic^ the passiona 
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Example. 

BLEGY WRITTEN IN A COXJNTRT CHXTBCHTABD* 

The corfew tolls the knell of parting daj; 

Tlie lowmg herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stilbiess holds \ 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings loll the distant folds. 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

md facilitates, in a great degree, our conqnest over them, and the infte 
qnency of which is the cause of most of onr transgressions. 

^ Eulogizing epitaphs give us a more exalted idea of the power of rdigioQ, 
to which they chiefly have reference ; and therefore have, u some measure, 
the force of exampl'^R. When a person has not been known to the world 9i 
a philosopher and a scholar, or in any other way a distinguished man, it is 
smficient that his epitaph should be calculated to excite tender and serious 
feelings. In such a case, elegiac poetry should be congenial to those feel 
ings. lliis, Stewart says, may be effected by the smoothness of the yerse, 
and the apparently easy recurrence of the rhymes. Blank verse would be 
peculiarly mappropriate to this species of poetical composition. When, on 
the other hand, a person has been conspicuous, as a philosophei, for instance, 
his epitaph shoula convey a different lesson ; by a desoriptioc of his discov» 
ries, it should remind us of what is due from us to science and our fellow- 
creatures^ besides suggesting the reflection that the greatest men must perish. 

" Considering this qiiali^ desirable in an epitaph on a philosopher, we 
should praise an epitaph onNewton, which represented him as the greatest 
philosopher the world has ever seen, and is expressive also of the gratitude 
which IS due to him, for the improvement he has made in the condition of 
the human race by his discoveries. I think that the above epitaph, by Pope, 
conyevs all this ; for the observation, that * Mature and nature's laws lay hid 
in nidat,* implies that information on the subject of those laws would be 
beneficial to mankind, inasmuch as an idea oi disadvantage is associated 
yrith the word * night;' and the second line expresses that Newton alone 
made the whole subject clear to x>ur minds ; an exaggerated expression, but 
one that certainly describes an exalted genius. 1 do not think, that the 
epitaph redounds mu?h to the honor of Pope, except for the felioitv of the 
expression; for the idea would occur to many minds. We should not, in 
judging of this couplet, consider it alone, for, united with the rest of the 
epitaph, of which it is but a part, the whole together deserves mich greatoi 
pnuse than is due to either part taken separately. A complete eulogy on 
Newton should not be expected in the inscription on his tomo, and therefore 
we should not consider its merits in that character. I think that the oon- 
oiaeness of the epitaph, which is a great recommendation, will oompflnsate 
and account for whatever defect it may have in giving us a just and . exact 
idea of Newte&b" 
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Betkeath those ragged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mooldering heap^ 
Sach in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleepi 

The hreezy call of incense-breathing mom, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shzil rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bom, 
Nor busy housewife plv her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath then: sturdy stroka 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toU, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nar Gh^fideur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Tlie boast of heraldiy, the pomp of power 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour ; — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vartti 
The pealing anthem swells the note oi praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

Pteihaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

Bat Knowledge to their e^es her ample page. 
Rich with me spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

dull Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

IHill many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark, nnfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Vnll many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Some Tillage Hampden, that, with daantless breasti 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mate, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone^ 
Their growing yirtues, but theur crimes confined ^ 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The stmgglinff pangs of conscious Truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame ; 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble stt )fe, 

Their sobor wishes never learnt to stray : 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial, stiU erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculptoM decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Theur names, their years, spelled by the unloUered Mtm^ 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text aroum she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfnlness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er redgned*^ — 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful dajr, — 

Nor cast one longing, lingerng look behind 1 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 

Some pious drops the dosing eye requires ; 
Eyen from the tomb the voice of Nature cries * 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate 
If, chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply, some hoary-headed swain may say, 

** Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawiv 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland laws. 

25* 
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" There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide wonld he stretch, 
And pore npon the brook that babbles by. 

** Hard by yon wood, now smiling, as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he wonld lore | 

Now drooping, wofal wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or crossed with hopneless loYiOb 

* One mom I missed him on the accustomed hill, 

Along the heath, and near his favorite tree ; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

* The next with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him honvi 
Approach and read, (for thou canst read,) the lar, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head npon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Lam WM his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : — 
Ho gave to misery all he had, — a tear : 

Ue gained from Heaven — 'twas all he wished ^ a fHend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode, «- 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose,) 
The boflom of his Father and his Qod. 



Lxxrx. 

OP THE HIGHER SPECIES OF POETBY. 

The higher species of poetry embraces the three folloinng 
divisions, naxnelj : 

1. Tales and Romances. 

2. Epic and Dramatic Poetry. 
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3. Di Jactic and Descriptive Poetry* 

A Tale is, Uterallj, any thing that is told^ and maj rekte 
eiUier real or fictitious events. When the events related in 
% tale are believed reallj to have happened, the tale is termed 



A Romance is a tale of interesting, or wonderful adven- 
tures ; and has its name from those that were recited bj the 
Troubadours, (that is, inventors^) or wandering minstrels, of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The tales of the Tronbadonrs related principally to the military 
achieyements of the crusading knights, their ^dlantxr, and fidelity. 
Thejr were delivered in a comipted Latin diale<S, called Froyen9al, or 
Provincial, by the inhabitants of Rome, and Bomanzo, or Bomish, by the 
Gothic nations, and hence the tale itself was called a Bomance. Some of 
fiiem were i>rose, some in verse, and some in a miscellaneons union of 
prose narrative and song. Bat in neither form were they in all cases 
worthy of the name of poems. 

Novels, (literally, something neio,) are the adventures of imaginary 
persons, in which supematarar beings are not introduced. The novel is 
generally also in prote. Whenever a power is introduced superior to 
that of mortals, the novel is properly a romance. ^ The Epicurean," by 
Moore, is an example of this kind, which, although in the form of prose, 
is highly poetical in its character. It is full of ima^native- power, and 
abounds in figures of the most beautiful kind, dressM in the most glow- 
ing colors. 

That power, which the poet introduces, whatever it may be, to accom 
pUsh wmit mere human agency cannot effect, is called the macfmay of 
the poem. 

An Epic poem is a poetical, romantic tale, embracing many 
personages and manj incidents. One general and important 
design must be apparent in its construction, to which every 
separate actor and action must be subservient. The accounts 
of these subordinate actions are called episodeB^ and should 
not be extended to a great length. 

Examples of epic poems may be seen in the '* Iliad,*' and ** Odyssey," 
of Homer, (translated by Pope,) the ** JEneid," of Vii^ (translated by 
Dryden,) the " Pharaalia," of JLucan, (translated by Howe,) and the "Par- 
adise Lost" of Milton. Epic poems are rare productions, and scarcely 
aaynation can boast of more than one. 

The word epic literally means nothing more than a tale. It is, how- 
ever, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, and hence epic poetry is also 

• See the piece entitled '< The Empire of Poetry," by FonteneUe, paffi 
133, under the head of AJUgory. 
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called heroie vene, Epopea, or Epopoeia» is merely a learned 
epic poem. 

A Drama b a poem of the epic kind, but so compressed 
and adapted, that the whole tale, instead of requiring to b« 
read or recited at intervals, by an individual, may be exhib 
ited as actually passing before our eyes. Every actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who speaks the lan- 
guage of the poet, as if it were his own ; and every action is 
htendly performed or imitated, as if it were of natural oc- 
currence. 

As a dramatic writer, Shakspeare stands nmiralled, among English 
oathors, and it may well be questioned, whether any nation has produced 
hb superior. 

In tne construction of a Drama, rules have been laid down by critics, 
the principal of which relate to tiie three UniUeSy as they are called, of 
action, of time, and of place. Unity of action requires, that a single object 
should be kept in view. No underplot, or secondary action is allowable 
unless it tend to advance the promment purpose, unity of tune requires, 
that the eyents should be limited to a short period ; seldom if ever more 
than a single day. Unity of place requires the confinement of the actions 
represented within narrow eeographiced limits. Another rule of dramatic 
cnddsm 18 termed poeticat iustice ; b^ which it is understood, that the 

Sersonages shall be rewardea or punished, according to their lespectiye 
esert A regular drama is an historical picture, in which we perceive 
unity of design, and compare every portion of the composition, as harmo 
nizing with the whole. 

Dramatic compositions are of two kinds. Tragedy and Comedy. 
Tragedy is desired to fill the mind of the spectators with pity and 
terror; comedy to represent some amusing and connected tade. The 
muse of tragedy, therefore, deals in desolation and death, -^ that of com- 
edyis surrounded by the humorous, the witty, and the gay. It is to 
tragedy that we chiefly look for poetical embellishment, and it is there 
only that we look for the sublime. Accordingly, it is, with few excep- 
tions, still composed of measured lines, while comedy is now written 
wholly in prose. 

A Prologue is a short poem, designed as an introduction to 
a discourse or performance, chiefly the discourse or poem 
spoken before a dramatic performance or play begins. 

An Epilogue is a speech, or short poem, addressed to the 
spectators by one of the actors, after the conclusion of a dra- 
matic performance. Sometimes it contains a recapitulation 
of the chief incidents of the play. 

Farce is the caricature of comedy, and is restrained by no 
law, not even those of probability and nature. Its object is to 
excite mirth and uproarous laughter. But, in some of iti 
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forms, such as personal satire, occasional grossness, and tuI* 
garity, it has rendered itself so obnoxious to reprobation, that 
the very name is an abomination. It is commonly in prose. 

Those compositions in which the language is so little in 
unison with the subject as to impress the mind with a feeling 
of the ridiculous, are called Burlesques. 

The Burletta is a species of composition in which persons 
and actions of no value are made to assume an air of impor- 
tance. Or, it is that by which things of real consequence are 
degraded, so as to seem objects of derision. 

Parodies, Travesties, and Mock tieroics are ludicrous imi- 
tations of serious subjects. They belong to the burlesque.* 

*ABtk happ7 illustration of burlesque writing in several different stales, 
the following are presented from Bentley*s Mucellauy, with the facetiouA 
introduction with which they are prefacea : 

^ But another class of persons claims our attention. We mean those who 
are, for some cause or other, constantly called upon to write verses. Now, 
many of those, when suddenly reamred to make a song to a given tnne, to 
8cril)Dle a cLoms for the end of a rarce, or to jot down an impromptu on tk't 
blue leaf of an album, suddenly find themselves at a nonplus, — not because 
they are not masters of rhyme and metre, but simply because they cannot 
get a subject. We propose to show, that^ far from this want being a just 
cause for embarrassment, it is absolutely unpossible not to find a subject 
The first thing that catches the eye, or comes into the head, will do, and 
may be treated in every manner. In this age, although a chosen few can 
fill the post of fiddler, operardancer, juggler, or clown to the ring, these oc- 
cupations requiring innate genius, he wno cannot become a poet is a verv 
poor creatu.ie. But. to our task. W6 take the Dodo, that ugly bird, which 
every child knows nom its picture in the books on natund history, as a 
subject that seems of all others the least promising, and we shall show oni 
readers how artistically we can manage it in all sorts of styles. 

I. Thb Descriptive. — For this we must go to our encyclopedias, cram 
for the occasion, and attentively observe the picture. < Our Bees * tells us 
that the Latin name for the bird is * Didus,* that the Dutch are said to have 
found it in the Mauritius, and called it 'Dodaerts;' while the French 
termed it ' Cygne a Capuchon ; ' and the Portuguese, * Dodo. Its exist 
ence, it seems, has been doubted, and at all events it is now supposed to he 
extinct. 

In the island of Mauritius once a sturdy Dutchman fotmd 
Such a curious bird as ne'er before was seen to tread tiie ground ; 
Straight he called it * Dodaerts ; ' when a Frenchman gazed upon 
Its hood of down, and said it was a ' Cygne a Capuchon.* 

French and Dutch might be content with making sorry names like these 
But they would not satisfy the proud and high-souled Portuguese ; 
He proclaimed the bird a * Dodo.' • Dodo ' now each infant cries. 
Pedants, they may call it * Didus ; ' but such pedants we despise. 

'T was a mighty bird ; those short, strong legs were never known to fai]^ 
And he felt a glow of pride when thinking of that littie tail; 
And his beak was marked with vigor, curving like a wondrous hook, 
Thick and ugly was his body, — such a form as made one kK>k. 
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Didactic poetry is that which is written professedly for the 
purpose of instruction. Descriptive poetry merely describes 
the person or the object. 

Didactic poetry 8.ioald be replete with ornament, especiallj, where it 
can be done, with figarative language. This rale slioald be preserved in 
order to keep up the interest in the subject, which is usually dry. Not 
even the epic demands such glowing and picturesque epithets, such dar- 
ing and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers and dignity of expres- 
sion, as the didactic : for, the lower or more familiar the object described 
is, the greater must be the power of language to preserve it from debase- 
ment Didactic and descriptive poetry are so intimately allied, that xha 
two kinds can rarely be found asunder, and we give a poem this or that 
denomination, according as the one or the other of these characteristics 
appears to predominate. 

No one now can see the dodo, which the sturdy Dutchman found ; 
Long aso those wondrous stumps of legs have ceased to tread the ground. 
If, i>erchance, his bones we find, oh, let us gently turn them o*er, 
Saying, * 'T was a gallant world when dodos lived in days (^yore.' 

n. The Mxi^lncholt Sentimental. — We need only recollect, that 
when the dodo lived, somebody else lived, who is not living now, and we 
have our cue at once. 

Oh, when the dodo's feet 

His native island pressed. 
How many a warm heart beat 

Within a livine breast, 
Which now can beat no more. 

But crumbles into dust, 
And finds its turn is o'er. 
As all things earthly must I 

He 's dead that nam*d the bird, 

That gallant Portuguese ; 
Who weeps not, having hesLrd 
Of changes such as Uiese ? 
The Dutchman, too, is gone : 

The dodo 's gone beside ; 
They teach us every one 
How vain is earthly pride ' 
m. iMPBOMPTuybr a lady's aUnmu 

The dodo vanished, as we must conless, 
Being unfit to live from ugliness ; 
Surely, methinks, it will not be too bold 
To hope the converse of the rule will hold. 
If bvely things no power from earth can sever, 
Ce Ja, we all may swear, will live forever. 

IV Bacchanalian, with full chorus. 

The dodo once lived, and he does n*t live now; 
Yet, why should a cloud overshadow our brow ? 
The loss of that bird ne'er should troable our brainit 
For, though he is gone, still our claret remains. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo I 
Hurrah! m his name let our enfw overflow I 
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As examples of didactic poetry, the student is refened to Pope's 
*' Moral Essays ; " and, for instances of descriptive poetry, to his " Wind- 
sor Forest," to Milton's " L'Allegro," and " H Penseroso," and to Thom- 
son's ** Seasons." 

Among the examples of didactic poetry, Akenside*s ^ Pleasures of the 
Imagination," and Young's ** Night Thon^ts," should not be foigotten.* 
In the opinion of Johnson, the versification of the former work is con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to that of any other specimen of blank versa 
in the language. Of Young's " Night Thoughts " it may be said, al- 
thongh it has been stigmatized as a long, lugubrious poem, opposed in its 
composition to every rule of sound criticism, full of extravagant meta- 
phorsl astounding hyperboles, and never-ending antitheses, that few 
poems in any language present such a concentration of thought, such a 
rich fund of poetical beaaties, so numerous and brilliant oorruscations of 
genius, and so frequent occurrence of passages of the patiietic and the 
sublime, t 

^ Another class of poems, uniting the didactic and the descriptive 
classes, may be mentioned, which are called the Sentimental. ^The 
Pleasures of Memory," by Sogers, " The Pleasures of Hope," by Camp- 
bell, belong to this class. « The Deserted Village," and '* The Traveller," 
by Goldsmith, are of the same class, and can scarcely be too highly 
estimated. 

t The author has here, as in some other parts of the preoedinff remarks, 
departed from the expressions of Mr. Booth, to whose excellent work on 
the principles of Engush Composition he is largely indebted, here as else 
where, in this volume. 



We know that he perished ; yet why shed a tear ! 
This generous bowl all our bosoms can cheer. 
The dodo is gone, and, no doubt, in his day. 
He delighted, as we do, to moisten his clay. 

• Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo I 
Hurrah I in his name let our cups ovoflow I 

V. The BxMONSTXATivx, addressed to those who dfi tiot believe then 
Sfvr was a dodo. 

What I disbelieve the dodo ! 

The like was never neard ! 
Deprive the face of nature 

Of sueh a wondrous bird I 
I always loved the dodo, 

When quite a little boy. 
I saw it in my " Goldsmith," 

My heart beat high with joy. 

I think now how my unde 

One morning went to town 
He brought me home a " Goldsmith,** 

Which cost him half a crown. 
No picture like the dodo 

Such raoture could impart ; 
Then don't deny the dodo, 

It wounds my inmost heart" 
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Satires aie disoonnes or poems in whidi wickedness and 
idHj are exposed with sevsritj, or held np to ridicule. They 
differ from Zampoons and FasqninadeSy in being genera^ 
rather than personal, and from sarcasm, in not expressing 
0(mtempt or scorn. 

8«tiraB an nniBlly indnded under liie head of didactie poema, but 
CToiy daas of poems may indode tiie aadrical. In satnea it is die daai^ 
tfiecrime, or tiie follj, wnidi is the proper object of atta^ and not tiie 
ladindnaL 

A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, is a perscmal satire, written 
with the intention of reproaching, irritating, or vexing^ the in^ 
dividnal, rather than to reform him. It is satisfied with low 
abuse and yitaperation, rather than with proof or argoment. 

An ApoplLth^gm, Apothegm, or Apothem, is a short, sen* 
tentious, instructiye remark, usually in prose, but rarely in 
verse, uttered on a particular occasion, or bj a diBtinggished 
character; as that of Cato : 

^ Men, by doing nothing, soon learn to do mischief." 



STYLE. 



** For diff'erent styles with different saljects sort, 
As different gaibs with country town and court" 

*n, the Introduction to this volume, it was stated that the 
most obvious divisions of Composition, with respect to the 
nature of its subjects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, ths 
Didactic, the Persuasive, the Pathetic, and the Ai^umenta* 
tive. The Narrative division embraces the relation of facts 
and events, real or fictitious. The Descriptive division in- 
cludes descriptions of all kinds. - The Didactic division com- 
prehends, as its name implies, all kinds of pieces which are 
designed to convey instruction. The Pathetic division em- 
Draces such writings as are calcalated to affect the feelings, or 
excite the passions ; and the Argumentative division indudes 
Ihoae only which are addresaedto the understandings with the 
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intention of affecting the judgment These different divisioni 
of composition axe not always preserved distinct, but are 
sometimes united or mixed. WiUi regard to forms of expre»> 
sion, a writer may express his ideas m various ways, thui 
laying the foundation of a distinction called Sttle. 

Style, is defined by Dr. Blair, to be " the peculiar manner 
in which a writer expresses his thoughts by words." 

Yazioiis terms are applied to style to express its character, as a hanib 
■lyle, a dry style, a tamid or bombastic style, a loose style a terse style, a 
laconic or a verbose style, a flowing style, a lofty style, an elegant style 
an epistolary style, a formal style, a familiar style, &c. 

The divisions of style, as given by Dr. BUur, are as follows : The dif- 
fose and the concise, the nervous and the feeble, the dry, the plain, the 
neat, the elegant and the florid, the simple, the affected, and the vehe- 
ment These terms are altogether arbitrary, and are not uniformly ad 
opted in every treatise on rhetoric Some writers use the terms barren 
and luxuriant, forcible and vehement, elevated and dignified, idiomatic, 
easy and animated, &&, in connexion with the terms, or some of the 
terms, employed by Dr. Blair. 

The character oi style, and the term by which it is designated, depends 
partly on the clearness and fuhiess with which the idea is expressed, 
partly on the degree of ornament or of figurative language employed, and 
partly on the nature of the ideas themsmes. 

The terms concise, diffuse, nervous, and feeble, refer to the deamess, the 
fiilness, and the force with which the idea is expressed. Dry, plain, neat, 
and florid, are terms used to express the degree of ornament employed; 
while the character of the thoughts or ideas themselves is expressed by the 
names of simple or natural, affected and vehement 

A concise « writer compresses his ideas into the fewest words, and thess 
the most expressive. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully, by placing it in a variety of lights. 

A nervous writer gives us a strong idfea of his meaning— his words are 
always expressive — every phrase and every figure renders the picture 
which he would set before us more striking and complete. 

A feeble writer has an indistinct view of his subject ; unmeaning words 
and loose epithets escape him ; his expressions are vague and general, his 
arrangements indistinct, and our conception of his meaning will be faint 
and confused. 

• Under the head of Conciseness in st>'le may be noticed what is called the Zaeonttf 
Style^ from the inhabitants of Laconia. who were remarkable for using few words. As 
an instance of that kind of style, may be mentioned the celebrated reply of Leonidas 
king of Sparta to Xerxes, who, with his army of orer a million of men, was opposed 
by Leonidas, With only three hundred. When Xerxes sent to him with the haughty 
direction to lay down nis arms, the Spartan king replied, with characteristic brevity, 
" Come and take them.** 

Another Instance of the same is afforded in the celebrated letter ol Dr. Franklin to 
Hr. Strahan, which Is in these words t .^ 

•• PhiladelphU, July Sth, 177fi. 
"Mr. Strahan, 

** Ton are a member of that Parliament, and have formed part of that majority, 
which has condemned my natiye country to destruction. 

** Tou have begun to bum our towns, and to destroy their inhabitants. 

" Look at your hands, — they are stained with the blood of your relations and yoof 
■Muaintances. 

*'Ton and I were long fidends ; you are at present my eaemv, and I am yours. 

* * Benjamin FranUla. * * 

26 
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A drj wnter uses no ornament of any kind, and, content with being 
onderstood, aims not to please the fancy or the ear. 

A i^ain writer employs very little ornament ; he observes perspioaity, 
propriety, purity, and precision in his lang u a ge, bnt attempts none of the 
graces of composition. A dry writer is incapable of ornament,— > a plain 
writer goes not m pnrsnit of it. 

A neat writer is carefnl in the choice of his words, and the graoeftil 
eollocatlon of them. His sentences are fiee ftom the encumbrances of 
superfluous words, and his figures are short and accurate, rather than bold 
end glowing. 

An elegant writer possesses all the graces of ornament, — polished periods^ 
iguratiye language, narmonious expressions, and a great aegree or purity 
m the choice of ms words, all characterized by perspicuity and propriety, 
fie is one, in short, who delights the fancy and the ear, while he informs 
the understanding. 

A florid or flowery writer is characterized by excess of ornament ; and 
seems to be more intent on beauty of language than solidity of thous^t. 

A simple or natural writer is distinguished by shnplicity of pUn; he 
makes his thoughts appear to rise naturallv firom his subject; he has no 
marks of art in his egressions, and although he may be cnaraoterized by 
great richness both oflaDgna^ and imagination^ he appears to write in that 
way not because he had studied it, but because it is the mode of expression 
most natural to him. 

An afiected writer is the yerr reverse of a simple one. He uses words 
in uncommon meanings — employs pompous expressiona — and his whole 
manner is characterized by singslanty rather than by beauty. 

A vehement writer uses strong expressions — is characterized by con- 
siderable warmth of manner — and presents his ideas clearly and fully be- 
fore us. * 

The following directions are given by Dr. Blair for attaining a good style : 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the suMect on which you are 
to write or speak. What we conceive clearly and j^el strongly, we natur- 
aUhr express with clearness and strength. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, frequency of composing is 
Indispensably necessary. But it is not every kind of composition that wUl 
> style. By a caieless and hasty habit of writing, a bad style will 



be acquired. In the beginning, therefore, we ought to write slowly and 
with much care. Facility and speed are the fruit of experience. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the best authors is peculiarly 
requisite. Hence a just taste will be formed, and a copious fhnd of words 
supplied on every subject. No exercise, perhaps, will be found more use- 
ful for acquiring a proper style, than translatmg some passage from an 
eminent author m our own words, and then comparing what we have written 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise will show us our defects, 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of enression wMch it 
will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most Deautiful. 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imitation of any author 
whatever. Desire of imitating hampers genius, and generally produces 
stifihess of expression. The^r who copy an author close^, commonl^r copy 
hiB faults as well as his beauties. It is much better to nave something of 
our own, though of moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed ornaments 
which will at last betray the poverty of our genius. 



• The student who would see the subject of style treated with great clearneas and 
beauty, will flo' .t treated with much elegance and abUity in ** Newman's JRkeicriek.** 
Bto remarki on vivacity of style are paxticolarly recommended to the caceftil sta4r 
trtkelMiB<«. 
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LXXXI. 

PRESENTED TO Ti^^cS ^ ^™^ ^^ 

are^eXS^^^^l,'**'^'*^' ^- ""^^^^^ «»e words" 
.«»«>perIj.«si;T^^^*J^P^s and capital lette^S 

;"th the apostrophe VtiTSs -T fy, T'f ^ ^^'"^^ 
be^een the parts pf a comp^uiTlti i?l^^?«? P^ 



^th their noSfS-^ ^teth^r"" "^ *^" «^« ''^'^^' 
of the "ands" in vonV I'7-^ y°" <=«° g«t rid of some 



Other mattex 
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whether jou have introduced all the words necessai-y for tb« 
full expression of your 'deas ; 8. whether you have repeated 
the same word in the same sentence, or in any sentence near 
it, and have thus been betrayed into a tautology (See Lesson 
XXIL) ; 9. whether you cannot divide some of your long 
sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better preserve the 
unity of the sentence (See Lesson XXXI.) ; and lastly, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may not be divided 
into separate paragraphs. 

The following rules must also he observed. 

1. No abbreviations are allowable in prose, and numbers (except in 
dates) most be expressed in words, not in figures. 

2. In all cases, exceptinjp^ where despatch is absolutely necessaiy, the 
character &, and others of a similar nature, must not b!e used, but the 
whole word must be written out 

3. The letters of the same syllable must always be written in the same 
line. When there is not room in a line for oZf the letters of a syllable, 
they must all be carried into the next line ; and when a word is divided 
by plaeing one or more of the syllables in one line, and the remainder in 
the following line, the hyphen must always be placed at thp end of the 
former line. 

4. The title of the piece must always be in a line by itself, and should 
be written in lai^er letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise should be commenced not at the extreme left hand of 
the line, but a little towards the right Every separate paragraph should 
also commence in the same way. 

6. The crotchets or bracketB which enclose a parenthesis should be 
used as sparingly as possible. Their place may often be supplied by 



Suggestions to Teachers vnth regard to the written exercises 
of Students. 

1. Examine the exercise in reference to all those points 
laid down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor 
recting their compositions. (See page 303.^ 

2. Merits for composition should be predicated on their 
neatness, correctness, (in the particulars stated in the direc 
tions to pupils, page 303), length, style, &c. ; but the highest 
merits should be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas, and ori^nal sentiments and forms 
of expression. 

3. Words that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whole 
class, and those words which are frequently misspelt should 
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be recorded in a book kept for tliat purpose, and occasioiiallj 
spelt on the slate bj the class. 

4. Keep a book in which the student may have the privi- 
lege to record such coiiipositions as are of superior meilL 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re- 
main the permanent property of the institution. This will 
have an excellent effect, especiallj if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition a& 
signed to a class, showing its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, will greatly facilitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6. Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by the dass, by which the exercise 
should be corrected. This is, in fact, nothing less than a 
method of short hand, and will save the trouble of much 
writing. 

7. J5mgt upon the point, that the exercise should be writ* 
ten in the student^s best handy with care, and without haste. 
For this purpose, ample time should always be allowed for 
the production of the exercise. A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re- 
quiring of the exercise. Negligence in the mechanical 
axecution, will induce the neglect of the more important 
qualities. 

8. Require the compositions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. In correcting the exercises, care should be taken to ' 
preserve as much as possible the ideas which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making such alterations only as are neces* 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a proper connexion with the subject, for it is the stu- 
dent's own idea which ought to be ^' tatight how to shoot." 
An idea thus humored will thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil. 

10. It is recommended that a uniformity be required in 
the size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the class 
—-that the name (real or fictitious) of the writer, together 
with the date and number of the composition, be placed con* 
spicuously on the back of the exercise. The writing should 

26* 
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be plain and without ornament, so that, no room bein^ left for 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student maj 
be devoted to the language and the sentiments of his perform- 
ances. It is also recommended, that the paper on which, the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quarto 
form, making four leaves or eight pages. This form is of use, 
especially in the earlier stages of his progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily to JiU a page, and encourages him with 
the idea that he is making progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of compositions, a task to which all students address 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
teacher, however trivial it may at first appear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion. 

11. Accommodate the corrections to the style of the stu- 
dent's own production. An aim at too great correctness may 
possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering the student 
timid and diffident; or perhaps discourage him altogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reason, the teacher should show the student 
where he has erred, either in the thought, the structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every al- 
teration, as has already been observed, should differ as liltle 
as possible from what the student has written ; as giving an 
entire new cast to the thought and expression will leaa him 
into an unknown path not easy to foUow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking which is natural to him. 

12. In large institutions, where a dass in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the assistance of 
the more advanced^students, by requiring them to inspect the 
exercises of the younger. This must be managed with great 
delicacy ; and no allusion be allowed to be nmde out of the 
recitation room, by the inspector, to the errors or mistakes 
which he has discovered. He should be required to note in 
pencil^ his corrections and remarks, and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the exercise under that of the writer, to 
show that he is responsible for the corrections. * 



* Instead of a written exercise, the teacher may, with adyantage, ocoa- 
lionally present to the student a piece selected rrom some jnxxT writer | 
requiring him to present a rhetorical analysis of the same. Tms analyiiA 
9tioiild comprehend the following operations : 

pMTsing. 

Punctuation. 
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The preceding exercise is presented merely to show the mode in which, 
fai conformity with the suggestions just made, the student's com^wsitioni 
maj be corrected. The exercise is one of a class of very yonng students 
By this example, the teacher will become acquainted with a set of arbi* 
trary marks for the correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
to a class, and when understood will save the teacher much writing. 

Thus, when a word is misspelt or inoorrectlv written, it will l^ suffi- 
cient to draw a horizontal line under it, as in tne following exercise. If 
a capital is incorrectly used, or is wanted instead of a smaS letter, a short 
perpendicular mark is used. When entu% words or expressions are to be 
altered, they are surrounded with black lines, and the correct expression 
Is written on the blank page on the left When merely the order of the 
words is to be altered, figures are written over the words designating the 
order in which they are to be read. 

Transposition. 

Synonymes, collected, applied, defined, distinguished, and illustrated. 

variety of expression, phrases generalized, particularized, translated 
from Latm to Saxon derivatives, and the reverse, expanded, compressed. 

Figures of speech analvzed. 

Students of higher^ .ae may also be exercised in the Logical Anaiynt 
of the same subject, n ticing Oie subject with its scope, topics, method 
And lastly in a Uritieal Analysis j relatmg to the choice of words. 

Structure of the sentences. ] 

Style. , Of these he win give the generil< 

Eloquence. ter, with a particular analysif. 

Ideas. J 

Enors. 

BeontlM. 
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LXXXn, 

MABX8 USED BY FBINTEBS IN THE COBRECTION VB 
PBOOF-BHEETS. 

Many Tnistakea in printing may be ayoided, when the printv and tht 
writer clearljr onderBtand one another. It u thought it will be nsefnl to 
present in tms yolnme a view of the manner in which proo/sheeU are 
corrected. 

On the opposite page is a specimen of a proof-sheet, with the correc- 
tions npon It A little attention will readilj enable the student to under- 
stand tne object of the yarions marks which it contains, particularly if 
taken in connexion with the explanation here given. 

An inverted letter is indicated by the character and in the mode zepre- 
^ented in Na 2. 

When a wroxig letter is discovered, a line is drawn through it and the 
proper letter written in the mamn, as' in No. 1. The correction is made 
m tne same manner vdien it is desired to substitnte one word for another. 

K a letter or word is found to be omitted, a caret (A) is pat under its 
place, and the letter or word to be supplied is written in the margin ; as io 
•Kos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or sentence, which is too long to admit of being written in the 
side maivin, it is cnstomair to indicate by a caret the pla^ of the omis 
sion, or tor the insertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
naigin the sentence to be supplied, oonnecthig it with the caret by a line 
trawi^ from the one to the otner ; as in No. 15. 

K a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is marked out by drawing 
a stroke through it, and a character which stands for the Latin word d£ 
fesmunge) is written against it in the mar^ ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition of words or letters is mdicated as in the three exam- 
ples marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked in the margin opposite ; as in No. 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they are to be linked 
together Dv two marks, resembling parenueses placed horizontally, one 
above and the other benesuth the word, as in the manner indicated if 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces between words are too large, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of two marks, as in the case of 
a word unproperl;^ separated, only one is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it is denred to make a new paragraph, the appropriate character 
(T) 18 placed at the beginning of the sentence, and also noted in the mar 
ginopposite ; as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been unproperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
parts are to oe hooked together, and the words ** no bnah^ written oppo 
site in the maxgin ; as in No. 18. 

If a word or clause has been nuuked out or altered, and it is afterwards 
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' > 4» Thoitoh a v^riely of opinions exists as to 

the individual hj wgom the art of printing was ^^ 
first discovered; jet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the person 8(;g^ 
who invented cast metal types^ having learned 
*§ the art of -e^ cutting the lettf»rs fix)m the Gut- 
s ^ tembergs L he is also supposed to have been 
I, the first whoengraved on copper^plates. The j/y 
following testknony is preseved in the family, g . 
o by Jo. Fred. Faustus of AschefFenburg : ^ 
loc^ Tf« Peter Schoeffer of Gemshiem, perc«ving£P<igaug 
II o^ his master .Fauste design, and being himself 
^bt. f desirous [ardently) to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
method of cutting (ind^mii) the characters^ ^tcfe/ 
^ in a nuOriXy that the letters might easily be 
'/singly cast !;• instead of bieng cut. He pri- ^ «/ 
^\ vately cut matricei for the whole alphabet- 
ic Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
^ha* ^e promised l}eter to give him his only "i^- 
^ughter Christina in marriage, a promise ^^^ 
^ych he soon afte r performed.^ notuot 

LBut there were many difficulties at first 
with these Utters , as there had been before 3g5)om 
with wooden ones, the metal being too soft 3 j^^p 
to support the force <^ the im^^pression : but ao ^ 
this defect was soon remedied, by mixing 
a substance with the metal which sufficiently tw 
V*© hardened it|," ' . 

(ne»e mobUecks 
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ttioiifffatbeBt to reteia itfitis dotted benMlh, and the word sUt (let U 
•tand) written in the mai^ ; as in No. 13. 

The pnnctoation marks are yarionsl^ indicated;— the comma and 
semicolon are noted in the margin with a perpendicular line on tfaa 
right, as in No. 21 ; the colon and period haye a circle drawn roand 
them, as m the two examples maiked No. 5 ; the apostrophe is placed 
between two conyeigent marks like tne letter Y, as m No. 11 ; the note 
of admiration and interrogation, as also the parenthesis, the bracket, ^d 
the reference marks, in the same manner as the apostrophe ; the hyphen 
between two perpendicolar lines, as in No. 7, and the dash the same am 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horizontal lines drawn beneath 
them ; small capitals, by two horizontal lines ; Italic by a sin^e line ; with 
the words Oap^ S. Cap^ and ItaL written in the mamn. When a word 
is improperly italidseo, it should be underscored, and Itom. written aeainst 
it in the margin. Examples, illustcatiYe of all these cases, will be romid 
under No. 3. 

A broken line is hidicated by a simple stroke of the pen in the maigm^ 
drawn either horiaontaUv, or as indicated in No. 16. 

A broken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn under it, and 
a cross in the inan;in. 

When a letter nom a wrong fontj that is, of a di£ferent size from the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to be noted by passing the pen through it, 
and writing t^ in the mar^n, as in No. 17. 

A space which re(|uires to be depressed is to be marked in the maigin 
by a perpendicular Ime between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

DiSTerent names are ^yen to the yarious sizes of types, of which th« 
following are most used m book printing. 

Pica* Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Small Pica. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Long Primer. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Boorgeds. Abcde&hiiklmnopqrstavwxyz. 



Brevier. Alx^efgaijklmnopqrstuywzyz. 

— 'on. Abcdefehijk' 

iar«il. Abcdefipi 




Minion. AbcdefghiiklmnopqrstuTWxyz. 



Nonpareil. Abcde&nijklninopqntttvwxyz. 

^^^1^ ...---- ... . ^— 



Ab it may be interesting to know the frequency with which some of the 
Jetters occur, it may here be stated that, in the printer's oases, for every 
hundred of me letter 47 there are two hundred of the letter x, four hundred 
of k, eight hundred 01 by fifteen hundred of e. four thousand each of t, «, o. 
and 9, four thousand two hundred and fifty of a, four thousand five hundrea 
of <, and six thousand of the letter 0. 

* The next two sizes of type larger than the above are called En^^h and 
Gieat Primer, and all larger than these. Double Pica, two Line Pica. Three 
I^ Flea, Fnteen Line Ptea, &o., acooroing as they exceed the Pica m siie. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. • 

A book is said to be in Folio when one sheet of paper makea 
but two leaves, or four pages. When the sheet makes four 
leaves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form ; eight 
leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twenty- 
four pages, Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves, Octodecimo. These 
terms are thus abbreviated : fol. for folio ; 4to for quarto ; 8vo 
for octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; 18mo, 24s, 32s, 64s, signify 
respectively that the sheet is divided into eighteen, twenty- 
four, &c, leaves. 

The Title-page is the first page, contaming the title ; and 
a picture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 

Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
or ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, &c. 

The Running-title is the word or sentence at the top of 
every page, generally printed in capitals or Italic letters. 

When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 
space, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 
division is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling- 
books, newspapers, &c. 

The letters A, B, C, &c., and A2, AS, &c., at the bottom 
of the page, are marks for directing the book-binder in col- 
lecting and folding the sheets. 

The catch-word is the word at the bottom of the page, on 
the right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of ike next, 
in order to show that the pages succeed one another in proper 
order. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. 

The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments are 
those which have no corresponding words in the original He- 
brew oi Greek, but they were added by the translators to 
complete or explain the sense. 

27 
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LXXXIV. 

OBITUARY NOTICE. 

• 

An Obituary Notice is designed to commemorate the vir- 
ties which distinguished an individual recently deoeaaed. 
Writings of this kind are generally fugitive in their, charac- 
ter, and seldom survive the occasion which called them forth 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary of his 
character. An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical publications, and destitute of the dig- 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of memoirs. 

Model 

OBITUABT NOTICE OF DB. MATIGNON. 

fhe Rev. Francis A. Matignon, D. D., who died on the 19th of Septem 
ber, 1818^ was born in Paris, November 10th, 1753. Devoted to letteri 
and religion from his earliest youth, his progress was rapid and his 
piety conspicuous. He attracted the notice of the learned faculty, as 
ne passed through the several grades of classical and theological studies ; 
ana, having tal&en the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, he was ordained a 
Priest, on Saturday, the lyth of September, 1778, the very day of the month 
and week, which, forty years after, was to be his last. In the year 1782, 
he was admitted a licentiate, and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the college of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Regiu9 
Professor of Divinity in the college of Navarre, in which seminary he 
performed his duties lor several years, although his state of health was not 
gxxxi. 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate In 
great credit, (the Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained for him the grant of 
an annuity from the kin^, Louis the Sixteenth, which was sufficient for all 
his wants, established him in independence, and took away all anxiety for 
the future. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable to the wisest and best 
of the children of men. The revolution, which dethroned his beloved monarchy 
and stained the altar of his God with the blood of holv men, drove Df. Mat- 
ignon an exile from his native shores. He fled to England, where he re- 
mained seversd months, and then returned to France, to prepare for a 
voya^ to the United States. He landed in Baltimore, and was appointed 
by Bishop Carroll Pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, ut whicn place 
he arrived August 20th, 1792. 

The talents of Dr. Mati^on were of the highest order. In him were 
onited a sousd understandmg, a rich and vigorous ima^pnation, and alogicat 
precision of thought. His learning was extensive, critical, and profound, 
and all his productions were deeply cast, symmetrically formed, and beauti 
folly colored. The fathers of the church, and the great divines of every 
lie were his familiar friends. His divinity was not merely ipeculative, nof 
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metely pmctical ; it was the blended inflnence of thought, feeling, and ao- 
tion. He had learned divinity as a scholar, taught it as a professor, felt it as 
a worshipper, and diffused it as a faithful pastor. His genius and his virtues 
were understood ; for the wise bowed to nis superior knowled^, and the 
humble caught the spirit of his devotions. With the unbelieving and 
doubtful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 
channed back the penitential wanderer with the kindness and affection of 
John the Evangelist His love for mankind flowed in the purest current 
and his piety caught a glow from the intensity of his feelings. Rigid ana 
scrupulous to himself, he was charitable and indulgent to otmrs. To youth, 
in a particular manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 
of penitence washed away the stains of error ; for he had gone up to the 
fountains of human nature, and knew all its weaknesses. Many, retneved 
from folly and vice, can bear witness how deeply he was skilled in the 
science of parental goveniment ; that science so bttle understood, and, foi 
want of which, so many evils arise. It is a proof of a great mind, not to be 
soured by.jnisiortunes nor narrowed by any particular pursuit. Dr. Mat 
iffnon, if possible, grew milder and more indulgent, as he advanced in years. 
The storms of life had broken the heart of the man, but out of its wounds 

gushed the tide of sympathy and universal Christian charity. The ^oes of 
fe crush the feeble, make more stupid the dull, and more vindictive the 

proud ; but the great mind and contnte soul are expanded with purer be 
. ........ , . ^^^ 



who 

has seen the low and trifling pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
beings, it is sweet and refresning to contemplate the pnilosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds, and ravished with the harmonies of nature, 
pursuing his course abstracted from the bustle around him ; but how much 
nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teaches the 
ways of God to man. He holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks with 
the Creator in the garden at every hour in the day, without wishing to hide 
himself. While he muses, the spirit bums within him, and tho high influ 
ences of the inspiration force him to proclaim to the children of men the 
deep wonders or divine love. 

But this contemplation must give angels pleasure, when they behold this 
purified and elevated being dedicating his services, not to the mighty, not to 
the wise, hot to the humblest creatures of sorrow and suflTering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving these sublime contemplations, and entering the 
habitations of want and woe ? relieving their temporal necessities, adminis- 
tering the consolations of religion to the despairing soul in the agonies oi 
diusoTution ? Yes, tlie sons of the forest in the most chilling climates, the 
tenants of the hovel, the erring and the proflig^nte, can bear witness with 
what patience, earnestness, constancy, and imldness, he labored to make 
them better. 

In manners. Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him study the 
wants and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He was well acquainted 
with the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
accomplishments, be foigotten, that he was bom and educated in the bosom 
of refinement; that he was associated with chevaliers and nobles, and was 
patronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics mingling in society with philosophers and 
courtiers, and still preserving the most perfect apostolic purity in their 
lives and conversation. The scratinizing eye of infidel philosophy was upon 
them, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumph, to have 
caught them in the slightest deviation from their professions. But no greater 
proof of the soundness of their faith, or the ardor of their piety, could bo 
asked, tnan the fact that, irom all the bishops in France at th« oommenc*- 
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inent of the reroliiticii, amovmtliig to one hundred and thirty-eight, boa 
three only were found wanting in integritj and good faith, when they wera 
put to the test ; and it was such a test, too, that it could hove been sop 
ported by religion only. In passins: such an ordeal, pride, fortitnde,' irfii 
fosophy, and even inseasibility would have failed. Tne whole atrength of 
human nature was shrunken and blasted, when opposed to the besom of 
the revolution. Then the bravest bowed in terror, or fled in affright ; but 
then these disciples of the lowly Jesus taught mankind how they coiud suffer 
for his sake. 

Dr. Matignon loved his native country, and always expressed the deepest 
interests in her fortunes and fate ; yet his patriotism never infringed on his 
philanthropy. He spoke of England, as a ereat nation which contained 
much to aomire and imitate ; ana his gratitude kindled at the remembrance 
3f British munificence and generosity to the exiled priests of a hostile nation 
>f different religious creeds. 

When Dr. Matignon came to Boston, new trials awaited him. His prede- 
sessors in this place wanted either talents, character, or perseverance ; and 
nothing of consequence had been done towards gathering and directing a 
flock. The good people of New England were something more than sns 

Sicious on the subject of his success ; they were suspicious of the Cathotic 
octrines. Their ancestors, from the settlement of the country, had been 
Dreaching against ^e Church of Rome, and their descendants, even the 
most enhghtened, felt a strong impression of undefined and nndefinable dis- 
like, if not hatred, towards every papal relation. Absurd and foolish legends 
)f ^e Prpe and his religion we/e m common circulation, and the prejudice 
was too deeply rooted to be suddenly eradicated, or even opposea. It re 
quired a thorough acquaintance with the world, to know preciselv- how to 
meet those sentiments of a whole people. Violence and indiscretion would 
have destroyed all hopes of success. Ignorance would have exposed the 
cause to sarcasm and contempt, and enmusiasm, too manifest, would have 
produced a reaction, that would have pluneed the infant establishment in 
absolute ruin. Dr. Matignon was exactly fitted to encounter all these diffi 
cnlties. And he saw them, and knew his task, with the discernment of a 
shrewd politician. With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud; 
with prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met the captious and slanoerons, 
and so g:entle and so just was his course, that even the censorious forgot to 
watch him, and the malicious were too cumiing to attack one armed so 
strongly in honesty For four years he sustained the weight of this caarge 
alone, until Providence sent him a coadjntor in the person of the present 
excellent Bishop Gheverus, who seemed made by nature, and fitted by edu 
cation and grace, to soothe his griefs by sympathy, (for he too had suffered,/ 
to cheer him by the blandishments of taste and letters, and all congenial 
pursuits and habits ; and, in fact, they were as far identified as two em 
bodied minds could be. These holy seers pursued their religious pilgrim- 
age together, blessine and being blessed, for more than twenty years ; and 
the younj^ Elisha had received a double portion of the spirit, and worn the 
mantle of his friend and Kuide, long before the sons of the prophets heard 
the cry of. My father, my father^ the chariot ofl&rati and the horsemen tJiMreof 
May the survivor find consolation in the religion he teaches, and long be 
kept on bis journey, to bless the cruise of oil in the dwellings of poiverty and 
widowhood, and to cleanse bv the power of God the leprosy of the sinful soul. 

Far from the sepulchre of liis fathers repose the ashes of the good and 
mat Dr. Matignon ; but his ^ve is not as among strangers, for it was wa 
tered by the tears of an affectionate fiock, and his memory is cherished by 
all who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. 

The writer of this brief notice olTers it, as a faint and mde memorial onl f 
of the virtues of the man whose character he venerated. Time must as 
•uage the wounds of grief before he, who lov^d him most, and ^new hiia 
beat, can attempt his emtanh 
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LXXXV. 

CRITICAL NOTICE. 

■Example* 
I have selected the T.ifi> nf t»« t> . . 

son for the familiarity of the stvl** • «k • ' ,"® ®^«« apo bffizes to hf« 

or learning, which his hnmbk W^K } ^* «*'''y manifested a lovi 

Mat he might employ his savin« ^?■^^. ^ '^^a' '° his mode of life 
« hu work, that fie mi"Kn^me t E?"*^ °^ ""o"" ! ""-l dHigent 
wer« removed in his ?n™KknowfeSl''"^r,„K^'/?';«" o^sS 
07 degrees from obscnrtty : then ^»Z^*^" '^® "^'">''' ^m emei^in-j 
md soon taking a hish standi tSfT^"^""*™ »"<J »<>™ into moUm 
He was cont&uallf befo,^ ,^ !?* estimation of his fellow-citizenL 

JttanTijstitul&s he haTftSfded for^S^fi^'"'*/'""'"'^* ^e'igl't &• 
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his disooveiy of the sameness of lightning witih electridtj, he rejoices in 
the thoaght, that the knowledge of this important fact might contribute 
to the safety of mankind. 

After his death, even, his example is of ^at nse ; to the yoong, his 
tclf-acqoired learning, which procured for him the honorary distinctions 
of the European universities and philosophical societies, affords a practi- 
eal illustration of the value of perseverance and industiy ; his advanced 
years offer to the aged an excellent model for the occupation of their 
time. His private life exhibits a splendid catalogue of virtues; to his 
temperance ne owed his long sojourn upon earth ; to his resolution and 
industry, his wide-spread lame; to his sincerity and moderation, the 
affection of his friends ; to his frugality, the means of benevolence ; and 
to his prudence and integrity, the esteem and approbation of his country- 
men. The temptation of courts, and the favors heaped upon him by 
princes and nobles, robbed him of none of these virtues. These he re- 
tained, with a contented mind and a clear conscience, till he was sum 
moned to receive his final reward. 



LXXXVL 
CBITiaSBl 

The following criticism by Dr. Blair is here presented that 
the student may understand the principles by which literary 
merit is to be estimated. The subject criticised is No. 411 
of the Spectator, written by Mr. Addison ; of whom Dr. 
Johnson has said that all who wish to write the English lan- 
guage with elegance should study the pages of Addison. 

" Our sight 18 the most perfect, and most delightful of all our senses." 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The author in a few plain 
words lays down the proposition, which he is going to illustrate. A first 
icuvtence should seldom be long, and never intricate. 

He might have said, anr ngJu is the most perfect and the most deUghtftd 
But in omitting to repeat the particle the^ he has been more judicious ; for 
as between peifect and deUgJuful there is no contrast, such a repetition is 
aniiecessarv. He proceeds : 

" It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its ob 
jects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, without 
being tired or satiated with its proper en Joyments." 
^ Tnis sentence is remarkably narmonious, and well constructed. It is en 
tirely perspicuous. It is loacfed with no unnecessary words. That quality 
of a good sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly preserved. 
The members of it also grow, and rise above each other in sound, till it is 
conducted to one of the most harmonious closes which our language ad 
mits. It is moreover figuratlTe without being too much so for the subject. 
There is no fault in it whatever, except this, the epithet largt, which hs 
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•pplies to vanehfy is more commonly applied to extent than to number. It 
IB plain, however, that he employed it to avoid the repetition of the word 
^-«at<. which occurs immediately afterward. 

" The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
and all oth^r ideas that enter at the eye, except colors ; but, at the same 
time, it is very much straitened and confined in its operations, to the num« 
ber, bulk, and distance of its particular objects.*' 

But is not every sense confined as much as the sense of feeling, to the 
lumber, bulk, and distance of its own objects ? The turn of expression is 
«lso very inaccurate, requiring the two words, wUft, regard, to be inserted 
after the word openUioiiSy in order to make the sense clear and intelligible. 
The epithet pcurtictUar seems to be used instead of psaUiar; but these 
words, though often confounded, are of very different import. Particular 
18 opposed to general; peculiar stands opposed to what is posses^d in owe 
moti with others, 

" Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and may be con 
•idered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself 
over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends the largest figures, anu 
brines into our reach some of the most remote parts of the universe." 

This sentence is perspicuous, graceful, well arranged, and highly musical 
Its construction is so similar to ttiat of the second sentence, tltat, had it im 
mediately succeeded it, the ear would have been sensible of a faulty monot 
ony. But the interposition of a period prevents this effect. 

" It is this sense which furnishes the imagination with its ideas ; so that, 
by the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promisca 
OQsly) 1 here mean such as arise from visible objects, either when we have 
them actually in our view, or when we call up their ideas into our minds 
by paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the hke occasion." 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not clear. It should 
have been, temia which I shall iLse promisetunutiy ; since the verb use does 
not relate to the pleasures of the imagination, but to the terms, fancy and 
ima^nationy which were meant to be synonymous. To call a painting or 
a statue an occasion^ is not accurate ; nor Is it very proper to speak of 
lallitig up ideas by occasions. The common phrase, any such meansy would 
have been more natural. 

" We cannot indeed have a single image in the fancy, that did not make 
Its first entrance through the sight ; but we have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compounding those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties or picture and vision, that are most agreeable to the Ima^n- 
ation ; for, by this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of entertainmg 
nimself with scenes and landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
Ibnnd in the whole compass of nature." 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It is 
proper to say, altering and compounding those linages which we have once 
recdvedy into all thf varieties of picture and vision. But we cannot with 
propriety sajy reUufiift^ tlicm into all tite varieties; yet the arrangement 
requires this construction. This error might have been avoided by arrang- 
ing the passage in the following manner: " We have the power of retaining 
those images which we have once received ; and of altering and com- 
pounding tncm into all the varieties of picture and vision." The latter 
part of the sentence is clear and elegant. 

** There are few words in *he English language, which are employed in 
4 more loose and uncircumdcribed sense than those of the fancy and the 
miagination." 

Except when some assertion of consequence is advanced, these little 
words, U is and there arCy ought to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. 
The two first words of Uiis sentence, therefore, should have been omitted. 
thd article prefixed to fancy and imagination ought also to have been 
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omitted, slaoe he does not mean the powers cX tht fancy and the imagi%s 
tion^ bat the words only. The sentence shonld have mn thos : *< Few 
words in the English language are employed in a more loose and nncir 
onmscribed sense than fancy and imagination." 

** I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the notion of these 
two words, as I intend to make nse of them in the thread of my foUowing 
speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly what is the subject 
which I proceed upon. 

The words ^ and determine^ though they may appear so, are not synony 
mous. We JEr, what is loose ; we determine^ what is uneirewnseribed. 
They may be viewed, therefore, as appb'ed here with peculiar delicacy. 

Tne notion of these words, is rather harsh, and is not so commonly used 
as the meaning of these words. As I intend to make use o/thent in the 
thread of my speculations, is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor is im 
properly mixed with woras in their literal sense. The subject which I pro- 
ceed upon is an ungraceful close of a sentence ; it should have been, the 
iubjeet upon which 1 proceed, 

** I must therefore desire him to remember, that, by the pleasures of im 
agination, I mean only such pleasures as arise originally from sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds." 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar to the preceding. I mean 
only sitch pleasures^ the adverb only is not in its nroper place. It is not in 
tended here to qualify the verb mean, but such pleasures; and ought there 
fore to be placed immediately after the latter. 

« My design bein^, first of^'^all, to discourse of those primary pleasures of 
the imagination, which entirely proceed from such objects as are before 
our eyes I and, m the next place, to speak of those s^ondary pleasures of 
the imagmation, which flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the ob 
{ects are not actually before the eye. but are called up into our memories, 
or formed into agreeable visions or things, that are either absent or fie 
titious." 

Neatness and brevity are peculiarly requisite in the division of a subjeoL 
This sentence is somewhat clogged by a tedious phraseology. My iUs^gn 
beiTig, first of all, to eUscourse — tn the next place to speak of— such objects as 
art before our eyes— things that are either absent or fictitious. Several words 
might have been omitted, and the style made more neat and compact. 

" The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, are not so 
gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understandmg." 

This sentence is clear and elegant 

'* The last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded on somA 
new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man ; yet it must be ooi. 
fessed. that those of the imagination are as great and as transporting as tk^ 
other.^* 

The phrase, more preferable, is so palpable an inaccuracy, that we wondsL 
how it could escape the observation of Mr. Addison. The proposition, con 
tained in the last member of this sentence, is neither clearly nor elegantl\ 
expressed. B must be confessed, that those of the imaginaiwn are as greek 
anii as transporting as the other. In the begmning of tiiis sentence he hatf 
called the pleasures of the understanding the last ; and he concludes witl 
observing, that those of the imagination are as great and transporting at 
the oiker. Beside that the other makes not a proper contrast with the last 
it is left doubtful whether by the other are meant the pleasures of the un 
derstanding, or the pleasures of sense ; though without aoubt it was intend 
ed to refer to the pleasures of the understanding only. 

'* A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration , 
and a description in Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Aristotle." 

This is a good illustration of what he had been asserting, and is expresatd 
with that elegance, by which Mr. Addison is distinguished. 
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'^ Beftidds, the pleasures of the imaginatioii haTe this adyaatage aboT# 
those of the understandrng, that they are more obvious and more easy toh« 
•cqnired.*' 

This sentence is unexceptionable. 

'* It is but opening the eye, and tiie scene enters.*' 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we must remark a small inao 
curacy. A scene cannot be said to enter; an itctor enters; but a scene 
tippears or presents itself. 

** The colors paint themselves on the fancy, with very little attention of 
thou^t or application of mind in the beholder." 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well suited to those pleasures of thi 
imagination of which the author is treating. 

"We are struck, we know not how, with the symmetry of any thin^ we 
Bee ; and immediately assent to the beauty of an object, without inquiring 
into the particular causes and occasions of it.** 

We assent to the truth of a proposition ; but cannot with propriety be 
said to assent to the beauty of am. object. In the conclusion, particular and 
occasions are superfluous words ; and the pronoun tit is in some measure 
ambiguous. 

" A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures that 
the vulgar are not capable of receiving.'* 

The term polite is oflener applied to manners, than to the imagination. 
The use of that instead of w/uch^ is too common with Mr. Addison. Ex- 
cept in cases where it is necessary to avoid repetition, wMeh is preferable 
to thatj and is undoubtedly so in the present instance. 

'' He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a description ; and often 
feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows, than 
another does in the possession. It gives him indeed a kind of property in 
every thing he sees ; and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of nature 
administer to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light and discovers in it a multitude of chsaraa that conceal them 
■elves from the generality of mankind.** 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonious. We must, however, ob 
serve a slight inaccuracy. It gives him a kind ofpropertif — to this it there 
is no antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover its connexion, we 
must look back to the third sentence preceding, which begins with a man 
of a polite imagiruUion, This phrase, polite imagination, is the only an- 
tecedent to which it can refer; and even this is not a proper antecedent, 
since it stands in the genitive case as the qualification only of a m^, 

" There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be iale and innocent, 
OP have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal : every diversion 
they take is at the expense of some one virtue or another, and their very 
first step out of business is into vice or foUy.** 

This sentence is truly elegant, musical, and correct. 

" A man should endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent 

Sleasures as wide as possible, that he may reture into them with safety, and 
nd in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take.** 

This also is a good sentence and exposed to no objection. 

"Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not require such 
a bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious employments ; nor, at 
the same tune, suffer the mind to sink mto that indolence and remissness, 
which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle 
exercise to the faculties, awaken from sloth and idleness, without putUng 
them upon any labor or difficulty.*' , 

The beginning of this sentence is incorrect O/tAw fuUiire, says he, ate 
those of the imagination. It miriit be asked, of what nature/ For the 
•weeding sentMice had not described the xiatur© of any class of nieasures 
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R6 bid Mdd that it was emy man^B dntj to make the ajmere of his iaaiv 
cent pleasures as extensiTe as possible, that within this sphere he migkl 
find a safe retreat and laadable satisfaction. The taransition, therelorB, is 
looselj made. It would have been better, if he had said^ ** this advantafls 
we gain," or ** this satisfaction we enjo^," bj means of the pleasores of tEs 
imagination. The rest of the sentence is correct. 

**we might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are more condneN* 
to health than those of the understanding, which are worked out bj dint 
of thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of the brain. 

Worker Ota Inf dint of thinking, is a phrase which borders too neaily ob 
the style of common conversation, to be admitted into polished compositkiD. 

*< Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindty^ 
influence on the body, as well as the mind, and not only serve to clear and 
brighten the imagination, but are able to dispene grief and melanchohr, 
and to set the ammal spirits in pleasing and agreeaSle motions. For tilua 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where he pattiea 
lariy dissuades him from knotty and subtile disonisitions, and advises him 
to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, aa 
histories, fables, and contemplations of nature." 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out of its i>lace. When 
he particulady dissuades him from knotty arnd snitHe disquisitions, ought 
to precede has not thought it improper to prestriie, if€. 

"I have in this paper, by way to introduction, settled the notion of those 
pleasures of the imagination, which are the subject of my present under 
taking, and endeavored by several considerati<Hi8 to recommend to my 
readers the pursuit of those pleasures : I shaU in mv nest papei examine 
the several sources from whence these pleasures are derived." 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples of proper eollocatioa 
of circuxfistances. We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dispose 
them, as not to embarrass the principal subject. Had the following mm 
dental circumstances, iy way qfintrodiietion — hy several eonsideratiomo — m 
this pilfer— 4n the next paper, been placed in any other situation, the sen 
fence would have been neither so neat, nor so dear, as it is on the ] 
oonstraction. 



Lxxxvn. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
Example, 

BIANCA CAPELLO. 

Bianca, descended from the noble house of the Capelli, at Venice, and 
iaaghter of Bartolomeo Capello, was bom in 1545. Her childhood and 
( wly youth passed in the retirement of her father's palace, where, accord 
k2£^ to the custom of the country, she conversed only with her famQy and 
ti.*Utions. 



Opposite to the palace of the Capelli was the house of the Salviati, 
where, in 1565, Bianca, having entered her twentieth year, attracted, by 
Ifas channs of her person, the attention of a young JBlonotine, by tfa« 
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itaine of Fietro Baonaventnri, whose birth w(ls obscure, and who served 
iu the family of the Salviati in the capacity of a clerk. Indebted more to 
nature than to fortune, possessing a fine person, insinuating manners, 
and an aspiring temper, Pietro secured the affections of Bianca, and they 
were privately married. It is not our present purpose to pursue the nar- 
rative of her adventures, which finally led to a separation from her hus- 
band, nor the story of her connexion with the house of Medici. Leaving 
these details to the historian, we propose to present merely those traits ot 
her character by which she was peculiarly distinguished. 

On a survey of the life of Bianca Capello, whatever may be thought of 
the qualities of her heart, which, it must be confessed, are doubtfid, it is 
impossible not *o be struck with the powers of her mind, by which, amidst 
innumerable obstacles, she maintained, undiminished, through life, that 
ascendancy which her personal charms had first given her over the affec- 
tions of a capricious prince. The determination and perseverance with 
which she prosecuted her plans, sufficiently testify her energy and talents : 
if, in effecting Uie end proposed, she was 'little scrupulous respecting the 
means, the Italian character, the circumstances of the times, the (Usad- 
yantages attending her entrance into &e world, subjected tc artifice, and 
entangled in frau(^ must not be forgotten. Brought up in retirement and 
obscurity, thrown at once into the most trying situations, her prudence, 
her policy, her self-government, her knowledge of the human mind, and 
the means of subjecting it, are not less rar6 than admirable. She pos* 
sessed singular penetration in discerning characters, and the weaknesses 
of those with whom she conversed, which she skilfully adapted to her 
purposes. By an eloquence, soft, insinuating, and powerful, she prevailed 
over her friends; while, by ensnaring them in their own devices,' she 
made her enemies subservient to her views. Such was the fascination of 
her manners, diat the prejudices of diose by whom she was hated, yielded, 
in her presence, to admiration and delight: nothing seemed too arduous 
for her talents; inexhaustible in resource, whatever she undertook she 
found means to accomplish. If she was an impassioned character, she 
was uniformly animated by ambition. In her first engagement with 
Buonaventnri, she seems to have been influenced by a restless enterpris 
ing temper, disgusted with inactivity, rather than by love : through every 
scene ofner connexion with the duke, her motives are sufficiently obviou»- 
With a disposition like that of Bianca, sensibility and tenderness, the 
appropriate virtues of the sex, are not to be expected. Real greatness 
has in it a character of siraplicitv, with which subtle^ and craft arc 
wholly incompatible : the genius of JBianca was such as ntted her to take 
a part in political intrigues, to succeed in courts, and rise to the pinnacle 
of power ; but, stained with cruelty, and debased by falsehood, if her tal 
ents excite admiration, they produce no esteem ; and while her accom- 
plishments dazzle the mind, they fail to interest the heart. 

Majestic in stature, beautiful In her person, animated, eloquent, and m 
einuating, she commanded all hearts; a power of which the toanquillity 
and silence of her own enabled her to avail herself to the utmost. Ill 
health impaired her beauty at an early period ; many portraits of her re 
main, in & of which she is represented ^ ^^^^'^^.^^f ^'J^^^.^^.^^^^ 
bloom of her charms had faded. A beauuful PO^raU^f her, m th^^^^^^ 
iDbes is preserved in die palace of the CapeUi, at Pi^ua; several are 
likewise to be found in the /ahizzo Pelti, at IHorence; and one, also, saso 
to be BtUl superior, in Palazzo Caprara, at Bologna. 
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LXXXVULL 

COLLEGE EXEBCISES.* 

The preceding lessons, it is thought, contain most, if not al^ 
of the principles nece^warj to be understood by the student to 
^epare him for the performance of such exercises as are 
lenerallj prescribed in an academic course. The following 
specimens of the exercises of those to whom academic honors 
have been awarded, are presented, with the hope that thej 
may be useful to those who may hereafter have similar exer 
dses to perform. 

CONFERENCE, COLLOQUY, AND DIALOGUE. 

A Conference is a discoursing between two or more, for the porpose of 
instruction, consultation, or deliberation ; or, it may, in a technical sense, 
be defined, an examination of a subject hj comparison. It is a species 
of conversation, and is generally conlined to particular subjects and des 
eriptions of persons. 

A Dialogue signifies a speech between two persons. It is mostly ficti- 
tious, and is written as if it were spoken. It is always formal and contains 
an assertion or question with a reply and a rejoinder. 

A Colloquy is a species of dialogue. It literally signifies, the act of 
talking together and is not confined to any particular number of persons 
nor subjects. 

Example of a Theme. 

** Est Deufl in nobis.** Ovm, lib. I. 

Metaphysical speculations are, of all others, the most wild and most ex- 
posed to error. The relation between volition and action, mind and body, 

* The specimens and models here presented, are taken, by the consent 
of the respective authors, from the files of one of our most respectable uni 
versities. ^ To the highly respected President of that university, the autiior 
is greatly indebted for the kind facilities rendered, by which he was enabled 
to examine the files of that institution, and to select such as he had been 
permitted to copy. He does not, however, consider himself authorized 
more particularly to name the institution nor its presiding officer. It is 
due, also, to the gentlemen whose juvenile exercises he has been permitted 
here to present^ to state, that their reluctant permission has been i^ven with 
the understanding that their names williipot be mentioned in connexion 
with the exercises. The question may, perhaps, be asked, why exercises 
of this kind are presented at all. To this the author replies, that a know- 
ledge of what has been done on any given occasion cannot be without its 
use to those who are called upon to exert their talents on any similar occa 
sion; andif any of the following exercises should be considered as speci 
mens, rather than models, the author can only say, that he deems examples 
of this kind, which can be emulated by the student, more encouraging tnar 
faultless models. It Is the business of the teacher to inftise tiiat spirit whiok 
hall «4oDt as its motto — " Excelsior " 
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the dedsire influence of the former on the motions of the latter, and how 
this mter^onrse obtains, are subtleties, the inyestigation of which has ever 
baffled the ingennity of philosophers. Kor is reasoning on this subject 
in any respect conclasive. It sets out from hypothethis, and, instead of 
leading to any just conclusions, usually leaves the inquirer in a labyrinth 
of douot. 

In spite of these obstacles, however, there is something in the mind of 
man that takes a delight in diving into these mysteries ; a curiosity which 
is always alive and restless, grasping at some hidden truth ; a fancy thai 
is prone to explore an unknown path, — tiiat loves to float in whimsical 
reveries. ^ Est Deus in nobis." 

On our first introduction to this world, whether our minds are free from 
ideas and vacant, ^ like a piece of white paper," as Mr. Locke quaintly 
phrases it; and, if this be the fact, whether, as origuially cast by the crea- 
tor, they differ as widely in quality, as tl^ various kinds of white paper 
from the mill; — are questions which hieive not yet been determined. 
When we contemplate society, we are struck with the diversities of char- 
acter which it discloses. We ask ourselves, how it happens, that such 
varieties of genius exist; how it is, that one person has a mathematical, 
another a poetical turn of mind; that one has an imagination, that 
" bounds from earth to heaven, and sports in the douds," and another 
possesses a mind that gropes in the deepest recesses of philosophy, and 
learns to conceive the most abstruse truth. We wonder for a while, and 
presently conclude, that all the peculiarities of each mind are coeval with 
Its existence, and impressed by the Deity. 

For my own part, although I consider these speculations to be as unin 
portant, as they are doubtful, they frequently find an indulgence in my 
mind. Nor are they altogether fruitless. They answer the purpose of a 
romance. They amuse the imagination, and occupy the vacant bought 
of a leisure hour. I am inclined to the belief, that, as our minds may be 
considered to emanate from the same creative spirit, they bear a nearer 
resemblance to each other than we are apt to imagine. It is probable 
that our minds are all equally endowed, and, at first, are precisely the 
same. That they are susceptible of like impressions. And if a case be 
supposed, where two persons could be broaght up in such a manner, that 
every external circumstance, having the least effect on the senses, could 
be precisely the same to each, that their dispositions would be in all res 
pects similar ; indeed, the men would be perfectly alike. This hypothesis 
IS reconcilable with the maxim (under existing circumstances) that no 
two persons were ever in every respect alike. For, in the earliest state of 
the mind, it is so susceptible of impressions, that the slightest circum- 
stances vary its direction and character. Frivolous causes produce the 
most important and lasting effects. Whence, we may readily account for 
die numberless shades of character, as resulting, not from an original 
difference in minds, but from the secret operation of physical causes. 

It is curious to observe the relation between the senses of seeing and 
hearing, and the mind, and how sensibly the imperfections of the former 
tend to sharpen the faculties of the latter. So uniform has this rule held 
within the circle of my own acquaintance, that I am apt to conceive one's 
intellectual powers merely from a knowled^ of his faculties of sight 
One who is near-sighted, for example, usually possesses mental powers 
that are clear and nervous. In him, on the contrary, whose vision is 
bounded only by the horizon, we should look for a mind capable of pleat* 

28 
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ing in the urts of poetry and fiction ; for he embraces at a glance all the 
beauties of natare. A retentive memory is also natorally associated with 
one who hears and sees with difficulty. Thus, by a little refinement, (I 
think reasonably,} we may refer the different faculties of the mind to the 
construction of the senses. The different bearings of these causes are 
obvious. They prove the importance of acquiring a habit of dose think- 
ing. He who hears and sees with difficulty, treasures up what he learnt 
.with care. A partial blindness invites contemplation. A man is not 
'liable to have his attention distracted by frivolous events. They ate id 
some measure shut out He finds a study everywhere. 

^ Example of a Conference.* 

Publie Amusements^ Splendid Rdigious Ceremonies, WcarUhe Prtpandimm 
and Displcof, and a Rigid Police, as means of Despotic Power, 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Various as are the means by which an individual may acquire despotic 
power over a nation ; none are more easy in their application, or more 
effectual in their results, than the mere act of providing and supporting 
what, in such cases, are most erroneously called public amusements. 
Public amusements ! yes, — let but your tyrant, who would lord it with 
impunity, open his theatres, provide his shows, and procure every thing 
that can please the fancy, and delight the eyes and ears of the people, 
then he may rest in security, for diose whom he would make slaves are 
placed upon the bro^d road that leadeth backward to darkness, but never 
onwards to light They m^y.pause at first, but the fatal charm soon over- 
eomes their strength, and, blind to all evil consequences, they plunge 
madly on in pursmt of present pleasure. 

It IS easy to show how the people are so readily a/ J so fatally de 
eeived, — it requires few examples and little reasoning to prove that 
temptations are strong, indulgence ruinous, the truth is written within, 
.eeibly upon our hearts. 

I cannot, however, pass over this subject without calling your attention 
lo one of iae most instructive, the most splendid, and, at the same time, 
most appalling portions of histoir, the latter davs of the Boman Empire. 
We have before us a nation that has raised itseli from obscurity to gran- 
deur. —that has exchanged the name of exiles and vagabonds for the 
proud title of conquerors and sovereigns of the world ; yet, in this very 
people, in theur proudest day, we can trace the seeds of corruption. 

They had early acquu-ed a taste for public amusements, that had evei 
been gaining strength, and that was soon to be employed as the certain 
means of working their destruction. 

The Roman frame retained as yet too much of its former strength and 
vigor to be roushly handled. An attempt to force chains upon it would 
kave called forSi a third Brutus full of the fire and patriotism of his an- 
sestors. They who aimed at the imperial purple, knew thi?, and, avoiding 
ill violence, sought to accomplish their designs by craft and subtlety 
Roman citizens, in their amusements, had already reached the limits, 
irhich cannot be passed with impunity; the only work that remained foe 

* One part only of this Conferenos is presented. 
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tvnum y was to lead them beyond these limits, and to foster iheir gnming 
esielessness and inattention' to their dearest interests. This step was 
■oon taken. Theatres were opened in all quarters of tlio city, loaded 
with every embellishment that the imagination oonld suggest, or that un- 
bounded wealth could procure. We need not enter into a detail of these 
amusements ; it sufficeth our purpose to point out how readily tlie people 
fell into the snan3, and how speedily and entire was the ruin diat followed. 
As had been rightly conjectured, the people soon gathered in crowds to 
these exhibitioDs, — they passed almost dieir whole lives within the walls 
of the cucns, utterly regardless of all that was transacted in the world 
without 

Those who had made this deadly preparation, who had tempted a na- 
tion to its ruin, now hastened to miprove the opportunities they had ' 
acquired. Not in secresy and fear, but openly, and with full confidence 
thc7 proceeded to fasten their chains upon a slumbering people. And 
histo^ informs us how complete was their success, — ^ iMme, Kome im- 
perial, bows her to the shock," — the work of her slavery was finished, «i 
the entrance of liie Goth into her gates was a mere change of masters, 
for she long before had fallen and was conquered. 

The case we have just cited is a remarkable one, — few events in his* 
tory can compare wiUi it, — yet, for all that, it is not to be rejected as an 
nnrair and too highly colored illustration of the truth of our positions. 
There is nothing in it unnatural, there is nothing improbable, and should 
the like circumstances at any time occur, I had almost said a child might 
predict the ruin that would ensue. 

' When it can be shown how business and pleasure, attention and remiss 
ness, can go hand in hand together ; in short, when we shall see a nation 
utterly devoted to amusements, and, at the same time, awake to all its in- 
tmsts, then we may be ready to give our example and positions to the 
wind. 

Ibcatnple of a CoUoquy,* 

IHffamoB of Marmen in Ancient Rome and Modem Civilized StaUe 

To a carefal and attentive observer of human nature, the history of 
mankind presents ah interesting and instructive but mournful picture. 
It teaches him that man is everywhere the same j but however the picture 
may be varied b^ drcnmstances, however different the light in which it is 
viewed, the leading features remain ever the same. In no portion of an 
cient history are we more struck with this important fact than in that of 
Borne. In considering tiie manners of that people, great care should be 
taken that we do not permit the classical associations of our boyhood to 
give us a too favorable opinion of their character ; and again, that we do 
not run into the opposite, but less probable error, of depreciating their real 
worth. Cold, indeed, must be the heart, and dull the understanding, that 
can contemplate unmoved the history of the Eternal City, which, after 
all, has done its part towards communicating to the world civilization and 
ohilosophy It requires no extraordinary streteh of the imagination to 
marshal before us, in patriotic array, those venerable magistrates, who^ 
branquUly seated in their curule chairs defied the fury of Brennus and 

* One part only of this Colloquy is presented 
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his babarimi hordes; or to hear dcero declaiming with honest indigom 
tion against the vices and insolence of Anthoi^ and Verrea. Xety our 
admiration must gradually snbside, when we reflect, that the glory with 
which the^ were snnroonded, was purchased by the misery and degrada- 
tion at millions. Did we see the Romans in their true oolors, we should 
perceive that th^ were in reality a selfish, perfidious, cruel, and superati- 
tioas race of baroarians, endued with the scanty and donbtfol virtues of 
savage life, bat defonned by more than its ordinary excesses, and whose 
original parity of manners and good faith among themselves did not en- 
,dnre a moment longer than it enabled them to subdue the rest of man 
kind. Of the many mistakes which onr classical fondness for the Ronuuw 
have led us into respecdi^ them, there is not a greater or more unfounded 
one than the high opinion we are apt to entertain of their domestic habits. 
The Queen of Cities, throned upon her seven hills, in marble majestj, 
the mistress of a world conquered by the valor of her sons, is a picture 
of our imagination, which we are unwilling to spoil by filling up all its 
parts with too curious accuracy. Certain it is that information enough u 
to be obtained from Boman authors to prepare us for a scene of much 
more moderate splendor in the capital of Italy. From them we mny 
learn that all the points upon which the imagination reposes with so 
much oomplacencnrand delight, are perfectlv consistent with misery, dis- 
order, and filth. We may learn, that thougn theff Venus never attracted 
public notice in a hooped petticoat, and though their Apollo never dashed 
in a blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, yet, that the costume of 
the day, whatever it might be, was pretty generally bestowed upon their 
deities. We may learn, that the Romans, with all their wealth and power, 
and ingenious luxury, enioyed but little real cleanliness and comfort. 
More of that most desirable and excellent article, comfort, may be had 
by any one among us, than could have been enjoyed by a Roman noble, 
who rode in carriages without springs, or on saddles without stirrups, or 
dined without knives and forks, or lived in rooms without chimneys. 
And, having dulv weighed these and similar points of minute history, we 
may bring ourselves to adopt more sober views of the magnificence of 
ancient Rome, and of an ancient Roman. Jn spite of their admiration 
for Grecian manners, the Romans were ill-calculated for every elegant 
pnrsuit After abandoning the rigid virtues by which Cincinnatus reached 
the summit of glory, they gave way to a corruption of manners, and an 
insatiable rapacity, which would have remained a solitary example of hu 
man depravity, had not revolutionary France exhibited scenes still mor^ 
horrid and revolting. The tynsiinv of the Romans, and of the French 
under Bonaparte, is stamped with the same horrid features, the same un- 
bounded and unprincipled lust of dominion rendered both the disturbers 
of human repose. By the pride and avidity of the descendants of Romu- 
lus, Greece was stripped of her pictures and statues ; by the rapacity and 
avidity of the Directorial Government, and that Jacobin General, Italy 
was robbed of these identical statues, and of paintings more exquisitely 
beautiful even than those of Zeuxis or Apelles. If to plunder the van- 
ouished of eveir thing that can contribute to the comfort, instruction, or 
tne ornament of society be an object of merited censure, both nations are 
equally culpable, both equally tyrants and robbers. The ravager the ex- 
terminator, Verres, was not worse than many others of the Roman Pro- 
consuls. Who can read the Verrine orations and net curse from his 
hrart this cmel and rapacious people ? The money of the unhappy Si 
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cSiians fotmd its way to his coffers, and their grain, whilst they were 
starving, into his granaries. The axes of his Uctors were blunted on 
their necks, and the favor of being pnt to death at a single blow was sold 
at a heavy price. Turn we from the cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of 
Yerres ? As we turn our eyes from the extortions of the Sicilian Prstor, 
they may perchance light upon the newspapers of the day, and they will 
there find scenes equally inramous and deplorable. The deeds of Yerres 
stand not alone in the history of the world. What think we of those 
slaughtered at Vicksburg? "It was in vain that the unhappy men cried 
out, We are American citizens ; the bloodthirsty mob, deaf to all they 
could urge in their own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to be 
inflicted. Thus were innocent American citizens publicly murdered, 
while the only words they uttered amidst their cruel sufferings were, 
" We are American citizens." " O Liberty 1 O sound once delightful to 
every American ear ! O sacred privilege of American citizenship 1 Once 
sacred, now trampled upon." Tell me not that the storms which now 
agitate the surface of our institutions are preferable to the calm unruffled 
sea of despotism in Russia and Austria ; give me the despotism of a 
Nicolas and a Mettemich, nay, even the tyranny of a Nero, or a Caligula, 
any thing but the despotism and tyranny of an infuriated mob. 

The taste for gladiatorial murder, prevalent in Rome for centuries, and 
often indulged to the most extravagant excess, implies so wide a devia- 
tion from the common fcelines and principles of humanity, that it is to 
be regarded as an important fact, in the moral history of man. Moralists 
will tell us that the truly brave are never cruel ; but to this the Roman 
Ampitheatres say. No. There sat tiie conquerors of the world coolly to 
enjoy the torture and the death of men who had never offended them. 
Twice in one day came the matrons and senators of Rome to the butchery ; 
and, when glutted with bloodshed, the Roman ladies sat down in the wet 
arena, streaming with the blood of their victims, to a luxurious supper. 
But enough of these humiliating details. 

The moral to be derived from Roman history, if properly applied,'is 
most excellent, and cannot be too often, nor too strongly inculcated. It 
is that the loss of civil liberty involves a destruction of every feeling 
which distinguishes man from the inferior part of the creation, leaving 
his focnlties to vegetate in indolence or to become btutalized by sensuali- 
ty ; that public opinion, when suffered to waste its energies in wild ap- 
plause of fection or tyranny, may become one of the most subservient 
mstmments of oppression, and even bow its neck to the ground ere the 
fiwt of the tyrant be prepared to tread upon it. 



LXXXTX. 

ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, THESIS 

An Esflay, Hterallj means nothing more than a trial, or aik 
tempt. It is sometimes used to designate in a specific mm.- 



attempt. 

28* 
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ner aa anther's attempt to illastrate anj point. It is oom* 
moiAj applied to small detached pieces, which contain only 
the general thoughts of a writer on any given subject, and 
affoid room for amplification into details. Some authors 
modestly used the term for their connected and finished en- 
deavours to elucidate a doctrine.* 

A Treatise f is more systematic than an Essay. It treats 
on the subject in a methodical form, and conveys the idea of 
something labored, scientific, and instructive. 

A Tract t is only a species of small treatise, drawn up 
upon particular occasions, and published in a separate form. 

A Thesis is a position or propCwition which a person ad 
vances, and offers to maintaiD, or which is actually maintained 
by argument. 

Essays are either moral, political, philosopliical, or literary ; they an 
the crude attempts of the yoath to digest his own thoughts, or they ara 
the more mature attempts of the man to communicate his thoughts to 
others. Of the former description are prize Essays in schools, and of the 
latter are the Essays innumerable which have l>ieen published on ereiy 
subject since the days of Bacon. 

Treatises are mostly written on ethical, political, or speculative sub- 
jects, such as iFenelonV Milton's, or Locke s " Treatise on Edncadon," 
Ue Lolme's *^ Treatise on the Constitution of England." 

Tracts are ephemeral productions, mostly on political and religious 
subjects, which seldom survire the occasion which gave them birth. Of 
this description are the pamphlets which daily issue from the press for or 
against the measures of government, or the pubUc measures of any par- 
ticular party. 

The Essay is the most popular mode of writing; it suits the writer 
who has not talent or inclination to pursue his inquiries farther, and it 
suits the generality of readers, who are amused with variety and super- 
ficiality. The Treatise is adapted for the student, who will not be con- 
tented with the superficial Essay, when more ample materials are within 
his reach. 

The Tract is formed for the x>olitical or religious partisan, and receives 
its interest from the occurrence of the motive. The Dissertation inter- 
ests the disputant ( See Dissertation^ page 334.) 

* See Locke's " Essay on the Understanding," and Beattie*s ^ Essay on 
Truth." 

t TrecOtse and Tract have both the same derivation, from the Latin truh9 
to draw, manage, or handle and its participle, traetus. 
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JBxamvle 1st of an Essay. 

LITEBATURE. 

The developement of nind, the exertionB of talent, the labon of induh 
tiy, are all subjects intimately interwoven with the moral character of a 
rational and accountable being. It is a cnrions and interesting investigf^ 
tion to trace the history of man« as he emerges from a state of nature, and 
passes through the successive gradations, from mere animal existence, 
to a state of refined dvilization and moral culture. And it is equally 
delightful to the man of letters, to behold the effects of learning in its 
various stages, in amending the inward state of mankind, as the refine- 
ments of luxury add to their external convenience. 

It is a common remark with the historian, that the discovery of the use 
of iron is the first ste^ from savage to civilized life. The remark is iust^ 
but must be received m a limited sense ; for there is an internal as well as 
external history ; a history of mind as well as of matter ; an intellectual 
civilization distinct from the history of nations, and independent of the 
combinations of beauty of figure and of color. What iron is to the animal 
nature of man, literature is to his intellectual condition. The former sup- 
plies him with the means of defence, enables him to overcome the debility 
of his organic powers, and endues him with factitious strength, as useful 
as that which nature has conferred. The latter preserves the acquisitions 
of the former, guides its operations, concentrates its usefulness, and enables 
him to avail himself of the achievements of ^nius struggling with the 
inertness of matter, or fettered by the restrictions of ignorance and bai^ 
barity. The history of literature is the history of the noblest powers of 
man There is a sameness in savage life, which affords but little interest 
to speculation ; and confines the investigations of the philosopher and man 
of observation within narrow limits. 'The scope of his abilities is narrow 
and contracted. The construction of rude implements, the provision of 
the necessaries of life, the strifes, collisions, and bitter feuds or hostile and 
ambitions chiefs, deficient in interest, because deficient in incidents ; the 
simple tales of love or the sombre stories of licentiousness, these form the 
material of the history of nations, upon whom science has never beamed, 
vor literature shed its renovating rays. In the relation of these incidents. 
there is no biglcry of mtW, no account of the progress of intellect, further 
than what is observed in the ingenuity of mechanical contrivance, limited 
by the ignorance of the properties of things. But the invention ot letters, 
preceded by the mysticism of hieroglyphic symbols, gave a new face to 
the world ; enlarged the subjects of knowledge, and changed man from a 
mere animal to an intellectual being. The history of literature, from the 
invention of letters to the present day, involves all that is interesthig in 
the history of man. To wnat purpose would the divine gifts of speech 
and reason have been conferred, unless the monuments of their achieve- 
ments should have more stability than could exist as they float on the 
recollections of a single generation. The animal nature of man might, 
so far as posterity is concerned, be considered the nobler because the more 
permanent part of his being. The structures which his hands have reared, 
thon^ still amenable to toe laws of decay, would survive the shocks of 
iges, while no monument would exist of his imiLortal spirit ; no reoollec* 
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lion remBin of that which distinguishes him from the inferior order c/ 
beings. Age would succeed to age without witnessing any accession la 
the fields of knowledge. Traditionary bre, like the rays of light, wool;: 
Tary in its import as it passed from hand to hand, and one generatios 
could not be enriched by the acquisitiona of its predecessor. But tha 
invention of letters has established a chancery by which the acquisitions 
of one age have been handed down as a rich mheritan^ to its successor; 
while the later age, like the posterity of an ancient family, has revelled in 
the riches entailed by its ancestors. Such are the effects of literature, 
.considered only as it enlarges the fields of knowledge, and gives a wider 
range to the exercise of the intellectual faculties. 

But there is another and a more interesting, because more important, 
view to be taken of its influence, as it operates on the moral nature of 
mankind. In the construction of implements of defence, in the arrange- 
ment of architectural convenience, in the pursuit of the objects of sense, 
man is superior to some species of the brute creation, only as his corporeal 
powers are better adapted to mechanical exertion. The bee, the beaver, 
the ant, and other inferior orders, rival the most successful efforts of man 
m the construction of a habitation adapted to the respective exigencies of 
each. But they operate by instinct,— Ai» labors are the suggestions of 
necessity in conference with inventive powers j and it is a curious investi- 
gation to trace the gradations from destitution to comfort, from comfort to 
convenience, and from convenience to ease, and, in its proper connexion, 
the moral influence of each upon the character of mankind. There it 
will be found that the vaunted nobleness of savage nature, the magna- 
nimity ascribed by some even of the present day, to the uncultivated states 
of society, are but the chimeras of prejudice, or at least but erroneous 
deductions from solitary examples. The history of literature, will abun- 
dantly show that such instances are but the taper in the dungeon, which 
appears the brighter from the darkness by which it is surrounded ; while 
in the improved forms of life, in those ages when the brightness of learn- 
ing has dispelled the clouds in the minds of men, and day has dawned 
upon the eyes of all, the aspen flame is eclipsed by brighter light, and is 
unnoticed, because it is unfavored by the advantages of contrast. 

Laws owe their permanency to their consistency ; and their consistency 
is mainly to be attributed to a wise consideration of the exigencies of 
society, deduced from the operations of cause and effect upon the human 
mind. When history, ^erefore, is silent, their deductions must be made 
from a limited view of society; and, like all conclusions drawn from va- 
rious views, are likely to be erroneous. It is letters which give a tongue 
to history, and provide it with a distinct utterance. It is letters which 
make the past a monitor to the present, and the present a guide to the 
future. 

The view which we have thus taken of hterature is narrow and circum- 
scribed. Indeed, the subject is as exhaustless as its objects are innumer- 
able. He must be dead to the most refined pleasures of which his natare 
is susceptible, who is deaf to the claims of literature to Ms attention, or ig 
blind to tihe importance and value of leanung 
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Example 2d of an Essay. 
Tht Pleatwrt derived from the Fine Arts, by the Artist and Common Spectator* 

The pleasure derived from the Fine Arts is doabtless proportioned to ovx 
capacity of appreciating them ; for they address themselyes chiefly to the 
imagination and tlie sensibility. The mere pleasures of sense every man 
may feel; but those derived from intellect and sentiment are more limited, 
and of a higher order. Hence it is, that the artist feasts on his self- 
created treasures, and lives on fancy's imagery, whilst the hieroglyphical 
daub of a sign-painter would be more attractive to the common spectator 
than the hues of Titian, or the bold master-strokes of a Michael Angela 
Taste is a sentiment of the soul. It is a keen perception of the subnme 
and beautiful in art and nature. United with genius, it even creates to 
itself images surpassing human excellence ; objects which exist, perhaps, 
but in the painter's and poet's vision. Guido coveted the wings of an 
angel, that he might behold the beatified spirits of paradise, and there- 
by form an archangel such as his imagination was obliged to substitute. 
How sublime must have been the vision which gave the object his im- 
agination sought for ! How intense the feeling which thus transported 
him from earm to heaven ! 

To express the passions by outward signs is the artist's aim ; and we 
' may add, his envied privilege. What delight to see the cold and gloomy 
canvas expand with life ; the dull void banished by the melting eye, the 
graceful wrm, the persuasive suppliant, the conquering hero! Every 
touch adds something to the soul's expression, till the enraptured painter 
yields himself up to the delighiiul contemplation of his new creation. "• I, 
too, am a painter," exclaimed Correggio, with involuntary transport, 
while coq^mplating a work of the divine Baphael ; " I, too, am a painter." 
Such was the enraptured feeling which would, otherwise, have been chilled 
by the cold pressure of his wants and poverty. 

To common observers, the most beautiful painting may seem but an 
assemblage of forms, and the most exquisite poem but doggerel rh^e. 
The higher efforts of art produce but little effect on uncultivated minds. 
It is (as Sir Joshua Reynolds observes^ only the lowest style of arte, 
whether of painting, poetry, or music, that may be said, in the vulgai 
sense, to be naturally pleasing. Taste, and a just discriminauon, are the 
results of education. The concertos of Steibell and Clementi would be 
jargon to the ear accustomed only to the monotonous tones of " Hob or 
Nob," and ^ Yankee Doodle," nor would the admirer of " PunchineUo," 
or " Jack the Giant Killer," be enraptured with the grace and digmty of 
an Apollo Belvidere, or a Venus de Medicis. 

That a susceptibiUty and love of the sublime and beautiful are a source 
of happiness, who can doubt, that has seen the "Aurora" of Guido? Uow 
rich, how sublime the fancy, which could produce so enchanting an as- 
semblage of all that is graceful and lovely! and ^^^ J^^"^*^^f ^^°^. ^^ 
rapture;, the feeUngs of him whom a refined taste renders <»P«;We of a^ 
predating them 1 Hupaty's soul melted «^t the view of Raphael s In^^^ 
del Bor4." He saw not, in that moment of enraptured feehng, a pictured 
flame, Tt thf devS element, raging, er^lopi^g^^^^^^Sn^^Uh 
helpless and despairing multitude. To look on such » P~^^<>"J,^^ 
loud iEdifferenceis impossible. ApeUcs's cnticwas a competent jud^t 
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of the lepfresentedon of a sandal, and Molifere's old woman could dedile 
mxm the Datore of comic hamor; bat it is the artist and oonnoissenr 
Alone, who can jodge, appreciate, and feel the highest order of ookxr, bio- 
dification, and expression. 

The portrait punter also claims oar attention and gratitade. He who 
gives to oar weeping eyes the form of the belored and departed friend: 
whose magic touch arrests beanty in its progress to decay, and whose 
pencil inmiortalizes the revered forms of the hero and the statesman ; the 
s^al-breathing expression of a Washington, a Franklin, and an Ames. 

Painting may, perhaps, be said to be the acme of the arts, since it 
iharms by so many various branches, and admits of such infinite variety 
of color and expression ; but let not the " verba ardentia " of the poet bie 
robbed of their honors. The lyre of a Milton, a Cowper, a Bryant, and a 
Wordsworth, can never breathe other than harmonious sounds. Their 
words melt into ideas, as the objects of nature gather light and color fimn 
the sun. 

Shall we not allow the poet, then, his joys and honors ? Shall the 
emanations of his fancy shine on hearts cold and dead to its rays ? No ! 
Through the tear of sensibilitv we see his power; we feel in the tender 
accents of the voice that trembles while it reads. 

Since the pleasures derived from the Fine Arts are so exquisite, both to 
the artist and spectator, it cannot be doubted that our sources of happi- 
ness might be greatly extended by then* liberal cultivation. That arts 
and morals are materially connected, there is no doubt Horace observes: 

" Ingennas dldiclsse fldeliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nee eluit esse feros.** 

And oould this spirit, this admiration of the beantifu!, be generooslv cul- 
tivated, the ^nius of our soil might proudly ascend the summit c^Par 
nassus. Public favor is the most powerful stimulus to talent ; exhibitions 
therefore, of the best productions, both in painting and scolptore, wiB 
have a tendency to diffuse a general taste, and to inspire a spirit of emu- 
lation, from which the most beneficial results may be anticipated* Let ns 
Hot soifer the artists who now grace our shores to forsake us, for the want 
of that patronage which it should be our pride and pleasure to bestow 
We cannot, indeed, expect to rival the treasures of the Louvre or the 
Vatican ; but from the exercise of native talent, and from the specimens 
of art we already possess, much may be expected. Li the cabinets of 
private individuals in our dtv, may be found productions sufficient to 
form a choice collection for public exhibition, and it is to the liberality and 
patronage of their possessors that we look for such encouragement as shaD 
Btimulue the young artist to immortalize his name, and shed a lustre on 
his country. 

Example 3d. 

The SentiMent of LoyoHty, 

Loyalty, in its primitive signification, implies fidelity to a king. Hence, 
a loyal subject is one who promotes as far as possible the welfare of the 
kingdom, who assists in the maintenance of the laws, and in times of daneer 
is ever ready to defend the life and honor of his sovereign, and to sacrifloe 
himself for the good of his country. 

This «entiment is natural to the human race. If we anahrce our variooa 
IMlngs and emotionsi we shall find that the sentiment of'^love is one ol 
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Hie most powerful passions which nature has implanted in the breast of 
mivn ; it is the most powerf il, because, when excited and kindled, it bumf 
with an ardor almost unquenchable ; it warms and spurs the whole mac. on 
ward towards the accomplishment of its object; impetuous and irresistible, 
it overcomes all obstacles which rise before it. 

The !«entiment of Loyalty is one of the manifestations of this love ; spring- 
ing from that noble source, it flows onward till it meets the waters orother 
streams, which it deepens and purifies. 

Since nature has given to man this sentiment of loyalty, it will always 
(ind suitable objects on which to bestow itself. Man was made for love ; 
tie must have something to honor, respect, and admire ; Something usually 
tiigher and nobler than himself; consequently, in despotic countries, honor 
and love are paid by a loyal people to their sovereign, who, being of a 
bigher station, of a more venerated name, or of nobler descent than them- 
selves, is entitled to this respect. 

In our own country, we venerate the wisdom and prudence of our ances- 
tors, who, in framing the articles of our constitution, provided for the ^ood 
of succeeding, generations; and, at the present day, when we see a citizen 
devoting himself to the service of his country with that patriotic spirit 
which ciiaracterized our fathers, our affections are aroused, our lips send 
forth his praise, we hail him as ihe defender of the Constitution, and the 
whole nation rises up to do him homage. 

In England, recently, that loyalty, which for two preceding rei^s had 
been slumbering, burst forth with redoubled vigor upon the accession of a 
female sovereign to the throne. 

At the beginning of a new reign, the loyalty of a nation is always openly 
and warmiv exhibited. But on that occasion^ there was something in the 
fact, that tneir future sovereign wias a vouthful and accomplished queen, 
which excited in an unusual degree the nopes and sympathies of the nation. 
They hailed her accession as emblematical of peace and prosperity. 

In the feudal times, in the times of chivalry and the Crusades, the 
knights were distinguished for their loyalty to the ladies of the court. In 
those ()ays, the fame and beauty of t^e lady inspired her champion with 
courage and strength, and many a battle has been fought and many a vie 
tory won, under this spirit-stirring influence of loyalty. 

Those were brilliant days for Europe, when chivalry stood forth in its 
might, and first gave birth to loyalty, — loyalty, which taught devotion and 
reverence to those weak, fair 'beings, who but in beauty and gentleness 
have no defence. ** It raised love above the passions of the brute, and by 
dignifying woman, made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to enthu 
siasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, taught the heart to expand like a 
flower to the surishine, beautified glory with generosity, and smoothed even 
the rugged brow of war." But how have we degenerated ? " The age of 
chivalry is gone ; never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty 
to rank andsex, that proud submission, that dignified odedience, that sub 
ordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of an exalted freedom I " 

But though the sentiment of loyalty has greatly degenerated, it is not 
wholly extinct ; it is now occasionally expressed, but its flame is faint and 
flickering ; should it ever expire, it will go hand in hand with patriotism, 
and will expire with that faith which gave it life. 

To conceive truly what we should then lose, we need only reflect, that 
loyalty is the bond of society and friendship, it unites all the best afiections 
of the heart in one common cause, it holds a sacred place not to be invaded 
with impunity, it is respected and honored by the old, and the stories ciiu 
▼alcr delight the young, and 

** Though well held, to foois aotb make 
Our fEdth mere folly, yet he that can endura 
To follow with allegiance a/JeiUen lord, 
Doth conquer him, that did his master coD«w«r.** 
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xc. 

COLLEGE POEM. 



The Fieemns and PaxM of Ob StuimL 

When enrioiu time, with nnrelentiiiff hand, 
Diflflolres the nnion of flome little banc^ 
A buid connected by thoee hallowed ties, 
That from the birth of lettered friendship rise, 
Each lingering soul, before the parting sigh, 
One moment waits, to yiew the years eone by; 
Memoir still lores to horer o*er the putce. 
And all onr pleasures and oar puns retrace. 

The Student is the subject of my song, 
Few are his pleasures, — yet those few are strai^ 
Not the gay, transient moment of delight, 
Not hurried transports felt but in their flight 
Unlike all else, the Student's joys endure, 
Litense, expansive, ener^dc, pure ; 
Whether oW classic plains he loves to rove, 
'Midst Attic bowers, or through the Mantuan giof«^«-" 
Whether, with scientific eye, to trace 
The various modes of number, time, and space, — 
Whether on wings of heavenly truUi to rise. 
And penetrate the secrets of the skies. 
Or downwards tending, with an humble eye. 
Through Nature's laws explore a Deity, 
His are the joys no stranger breast can feel, 
No wit define, no utterance reveal. 

Nor yet, alas ! unmixed the jovs we boast, 
Our pleasures stUl proportioned labors cost 
An anxious tear oft fills the Student's eye. 
And his breast heaves with many a struggling sigb. 
His is the task, the long, long task, f explore 
Of every age the lumber and the lore. 
Need I describe his struggles and his strife, 
The thousand minor miseries of his life, 
How Application, never-tiring maid. 
Oft mourns an aching, oft a dizzy head ? 
How the hard toil but slowly makes its way, 
One word explained, the labor of a day, — 
Here forced to explore some labyrinth without end, 
And there some paradox to comprehend 1 
Here ten hard words fraught witn some meaning nnafl, 
And there ten folios fraught with none at alL 
Or view him meeting out with points and lines 
The land of diagrams and mystic signs, 
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Where forms of spheres *' being g^ven " on a plaae, 

He most transform and bend within his brain. 

Or as an author, lost in gloom profoond, 

When some bright thought demands a period round 

Pondering and polishing; ah, what avail 

The room oft paced, the anguish-bitten nail ? 

For see, produced *mid many a laboring groan, 

A sentence much like an inverted cone. 

Or should he try his talent at a rhyme. 

That waste of patience and that waste of thne, 

Perchance, like me, he flounders out one line, 

Begins the next, — there stops . 

Enough, no more unveil the cloister's grief. 
Disclose those sources whence it finds relief. 
Say how the Student, pausing from his toil. 
Forgets his pain *mid recreation's smile. 
Have yovL not seen, — forgive the ignoble theme, — 
The winged tenants of some haunted stream 
Feed eager, busy, by its pebbly side, 
Then wanton in the cool, luxuriant tide ? 
So the wise student ends his busy day. 
Unbends his mind, and throws his cares away. 
To books where sdence reigns^ and toil severe, 
Succeeds the alluring tale, or drama dear ; 
Or haply in that hour his taste might choose 
The easv warblings of the modem muse. 
Let me but paint him void of every care. 
Flung in free attitude across his chau*. 
From page to page his rapid eye along 
Gknces and revels through the magic son^ ; 
Alternate SAveUs his breast with hope and fear, 
Now bursts the unconsdqus laugh, now fells the pitying u»i 
Yet more ; thou^^h lonely joys the bosom warm, 
Participation heightens every charm ; 
And should the mippy student chance to know 
The warmth of friendship, or some kindlier glow, 
What wonder should he swiftly run to share 
Some favorite author with some favorite fair ! 
There, as he cites those treasures of the page 
That raise her fancy, or her heart engage, 
And listens while her frequent, keen remark 
Discerns the brilliant, or illumes the dark. 
And doubting much, scarce knows which most to admir«. 
The critic's ju(toient, or the writer's fire, 
And reading often glances at that fece, 
Where gcnUy beam intelligence and grace ; 
And sees each passion in its turn prevail, 
Her looks the very echo of the tale ; 
Sees the descending tear, the swelling breast. 
When vice exults, or virtue is distressed ; 
Or, when the plot assumes an aspect new. 
And virtue shares her retribution due. 
He sees the grateful smile, th' uplifted eye, 
29 
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Thread, needle, kerchief, dropt in ecstasy,— 
Say, can one social pleasure equal this ^ 

Yet still eyen here imperfect is the bliss. 
For ah ! how oft must awkward learning jield 
To graceful dulness the unequal field 
Of gallantry ? What lady can endure 
The shrug scholastic, or ihe bow demure ? 
Can the poor student hope that heart to gain 
Which melts before the flutter of a cane ? 
Or, of two characters, which shall surpass, 
Where one consults his books, and one his glaM* 
Ye fair, if aught these censures may apply, 
'T is yours to eflTect the surest remedy j 
Ne'er should a fop the sacred bond remoye 
Between the Aonian and the Paphian groye. 
'T is yours to stren^hen, polish, and secure 
The lustre of the mmd^s nch garniture j 
This is the robe that lends you heayenly charms, 
And enyy of its keenest sting disarms, 
A rooe whose grace and richness will outyie 
The woof of Ormus, or the Tyrian dye. 

To count one pleasure more, indulge my muse, — 
*T is friendship's self, — ^what cynic will refuse 1 
O, I could tell how oft her joys we Ve shared. 
When mutual cares those mutual joys endeared, 
flow arm in arm we Ve lingered through the yala^ 
listening to many a time-biguiling tale. 
How oft, relaxing from one common toil, 
We 'ye found repose amid one common snule. 
Tes, I could teU, but 0, the task how yain 1 
'T would but increase our fast approaching pain ; 
The pain so thrilling to a studenrs heart, 
Condied in that talisman of woe, we part 
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DISSERTATION. 

' A dissertation is a formal discourse intended to iUustniia 
a subject, and the term is groperly applied to performanceii 
of an argumentative nature. 

Dissertations are principally employed on disputed points 
of literature and science.* 



Pan' 



* See Bentley^s " Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris " and !>• 
in'B '* Dissertations on the Egyptians and Chaiese." 
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Exampk, 

On the Causes vMch^ independent of their MerUt have conL'ibuied in ete 
vaie the anaent Classics," 

The ancient classics are elevated to a rank in the literature of the 
norld, to which their intrinsic excellence cannot jostifj their claim. Ad- 
mitting this position, which their most strenuous supporters will not deny, 
but unwilling to incur the imputation which a declaimer against classical 
learning must deservedly hazard among its admirers, I shall attempt to 
show some of the causes liiat have united to pr9duce this elevation. 

The standard to which every one primarily'refers what he examines, 
is the measure of his own power. That work is not admired which he 
could equal or surpass. This standard, indeed, is soon extended, and 
similar efforts of genius of other ages are taken into the comparison. 
The barbarism in which the world was involved at the revival of learning, 
made the classics appear to its restorers in an unnaturally strong and 
dazzling light. Possessing themselves few of the advantages of progres- 
sive improvement, and destitute and ignorant of the resources oi the an- 
cient authors, they viewed their works as the efforts of transcendent 
genius, which had completely penetrated and exhausted the mines of na- 
ture, — which none could ever after approach, and only the most exalted 
minds comprehend. They applied themselves to the examination of the 
treasures they had discovered, and burst forth into unrestrained admira- 
tion of authors from whom they had learned to think and to speak. 

All who have since justly appreciated the labors of these fathers of 
modem literature, have concurred in sentiments of gratitude and rever 
ence to their instructors. 

For a great part of the time since the revival of letters, those who aimed 
at the reputation of scholars have been obliged to establish their claim 
by a knowledge of the classics. The possessor of this knowledge ob- 
tained respect, and continued to cultivate it from the pride of displaving 
learning which was confined to a few, or from the ambition of excelling 
in what constitiited his chief or only distinction. This was necessarily 
tlie case when little odier than classical learning existed ; and it lon^ con- 
tinued, like the respect for hereditary succession, from the habit of pay- 
ing honor to what our predecessors.deemed honorable. While prejudices 
were thus strong in favor of the classics, few ventured to appear without 
their support, and most that was written tended to preserve and strengthen 
their ascendancy. Regarded as having assisted the first literary efforts 
of the majority of the learned men of modem times, and being generally, 
by the nature of their subjects, better suited than most other books to tlie 
comprehension of the young, the classi« have long been presented to the 
infant mind of the scholar, when in its most susceptible state. They 
have thus occupied the most powerful prepossessions, and been allowed 
to form and constitute the standard of intellectual beauty and excellence. 
They have intimately insinuated themselves into the mind, at a period 
when impressions received are most lasting and most forcible. They 
have been connected with the tenderast and most pleasing associations ; 
with the memory of the sports and enjoyments of childhood, and the more 
Affectine recollections of the attention of instractors and kindness of pa- 
rents. rho«e whom the youth was first taught to respect have been men 
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deTi>ted >o these stndiesi and employed to point out their beauties, and It 
direct the yet unformed taste to their perception and jnst admiration. 

It was under the guidance of such conductors, that the young imagine- 
tion took iu earliest flights. The first scenes of native simplicity and 
happiness it sketched, were amidst the chissical ndes of Thessaly. The 
first popular assemblies it r^;arde^ with interest, were those of Athens 
and Home. The first battles it pictured to itself were fought under the 
banners of a Grecian or Boman generaL Whenever, in after life and 
other books, pastoral scenery, or popular commotion, or tiie tumult of 
war, presented themselyes, they brought back these impressions, were re 
ferred to these exemplars, and the justice and elegance of descriptioo 
were determined by the comparison. 

To this may be added the undefined sense of the greatness of an ob 
*cct at first imperfectly comprehended, which continues to display beauties 
and higher excellences the more closely and attentiTely it is contem 
plated. This quality, common to every work of merit, must be particu 
tarly exhibited in those, which, like the classics, are sufficiently intelligible 
to interest minds not yet adequate to their complete comprehension. 

I insijt not on the respect that we pay to antiquity; the records of her 
wisdom, though for ages deemed sacred, have long since been exposed to 
the gaze and scrutiny of the profane. Qer voice is no longer listened to 
as speaking the langaage of inspiration. The charm that riveted atten- 
tion is dissolved. Men of modem times affect to reverence the dictates 
of reason idone. But the fiict has not always been thus ; there were times 
when the clas&ics were respected merely because they contained the lega 
des of ancient days. 

Inductive philosophy has, indeed, taught other precepts ; but to those 
ignorant of these precepts, or impatient of the long and weary path which 
this philosophy pointed out, some of the Greek classics offered to show 
a pleasanter and far shorter way to universal science. Having once em» 
braced the theories of t^e philosophers, they must have rejected with ridi- 
cule the pretensions of other books to competition with the works of such 
as genius has admitted to the secret councils of nature. The works of 
the Grecian philosophers constitute, indeed, but a small portion of the 
classics. But how often are we, by our admiration of a favorite author, 
prepossessed in favor of the whole nation to which he belongs I 

But philosophy cannot boast herself; she is silent and contemplative 
and must borrow language to communicate her inventions. Philosophi- 
cal science forms the solid distinction of modem times. Ambitions men 
may use science as an instrument, but will not pursue it as an end. It 
is the ostentatious and imposing knowledge of the language, and of the 
arts which orators and poets have employed to sway the judgment by 
rousing the passions, and will be sought after by these men ; and this 
knowledge they will find in the classical relics of the days of imagination 
and enthusiasm. 

But if these relics contain more of the fictions of a poetical age, of tt; 
playful wanderings of the youth of human society, than of sober reasor. 
and thoughtftd experience, why do they still delight the wisest of on/ 
thinking race? 

Our attention, on opening a volume of the classics, is immediately wo: 
by the manly and striking manner in which every thing is expressed 
Thoughts are pursued with ease as they present themselves in language full, 
fordbfe, and distinct We ascribe wholly to intrinsic merit an excellence 
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owing, in u degree, to external circumstances. In a langaage that has 
been so mauj centaries written only, the ideas connected with each word 
have become long since determinately fixed. The attention is not divert- 
ed by the numerous indistinct images with which CTery word of a living 
liuiguage is necessarily associated ; nor is the mind liable to be misled by 
allusions to subjects foreign to the one in view. The application of each 
word appears strikingly appropriate and peculiar. 

In a Uving language it cannot be thus. Where philosophy must bor- 
row Uie garb of ordinary life ; when she must converse in the same dia- 
lect that is employed in the usual transactions c f business, and which 
must present many images that are low and disgusting, and more that are 
common, though she may nlease by her familiarity, she cannot but lose 
the charm of novelty, and tne dignity of elevation. Many of the thoughts 
that seem admirable in the original of the ancient classics, cease to strike 
In a modem translation. They lose their simple energy of expression, 
their innocence and delicacy of sentiment, and are debased by associa- 
tions- with the grossness of sensible, or the meanness of- trivial objects 
Henco it is, that though we may infuse into a translation from the classics 
all the sense, we cannot the grace and spirit of the originaL 

These are some of the causes to which the ancient classics owe their 
elevation. They are esteemed as having assisted the first efforts of re 
▼iving literature, and oontnbnted to the highest distinction of modem 
Bcholars. They were venerated as the bequest of antiquity ; they are 
still consecrated by their connexion with the pure enjoyments and tender 
affections of childhood. They are dignified oy a lofty freedom from the 
imperfections of a flactnating language, and from the analogies and asso 
dations that combine obs<mrity and vulgar coarseness in a language 
which still continues to be spoken. 



xcn. 

DISQUISITION. 

A Disquisition is a formal or systematic inquiry into any 
Aibject by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circum- 
stances that may elucidate truth. 

A disquisition differs from a dissertation in its form and ex- 
tent. A dissertation may be more diffuse in its character, 
and consequently is generally protracted to a greater length. 
A disquisition should be characterized by its unity. Notiiing 
should be introduced but what is strictly to the point ; wnilc 
in a dissertation any collateral subjects may be introduced 
which have a bearing upon the point to be proved, or the 
■ubject to be elucidated. 
29* 
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Disquisitions may be ethical, political, scientific, or litenorj, 
according to the nature of their subjects. 

AN ETHICAL DISQUISITION. 

Example. 
The strict ArpUccAum of Moral Rules to the Policy of States, 

We all hold to the strict confinement of indlTidnals by the nileB of 
morality ; nations are bnt assemblages of individuals ; why, then, should 
■tates tie exempt from these rules ? 

Our rules of morality are laid down in the New Testament, as giyen 
by Jesus Christ ; he appears to have made no distinction between man 
considered as a single b«ing, or regarded collectivelv, as existing in states. 
The spirit, if not me letter, of his sayings, is in Uivor of the universal 
application of these principles ; and it becomes all, who dispute this po- 
sition, to take upon themselves the onus probandi. Let us spend a few 
moments in the survey of their objections. 

They say, in the first place, that the magnitude of the interest at stake 
lustifies them in resorting to chicanery, the rupture of treaties, the open- 
ing of ambassadors' letters, and many other honorable exploits. This 
mterest Is the welfare of the community in worldly matters. Can it be 
obtained by chicanery ? No ! in the language of a most eloquent writer. 
** personal and national morality, ever one and t|ie same, dictate the same 
measures under the same circtmistances.^ 

Moreover, the opponents say, that expediency requires the deception 
commonly practised in national affairs, and laugh at the idea of an^ oth- 
er system. " Let those laugh that win ! '* but remember that derision is 
no proof of the validity of one position, or the fallacy of another. Long 
enough has this world grovelled beneath pretended expediency, as if shor^ 
sighted man could better frame regulations for the future, than he yho 
holds etemitv within his grasp ; let us, if no others will, rise as a nation 
and shake o^ the chain ; let us stand forward in the pursuit of our best 
interests, for, till the influence of Christianity is combined wth that of 
philosophy, no i^^stem of policy can be perfect 

The Holy Alliance is the only instance in which this union lias been 
attempted, and although the title has been branded as deceptive, yet it 
afibrds the testimony of the most powerful princes, that its object was 
just Having thus done away with the principal objections of our oppo 
nents, we come now to a consideration of the benefits to be derived from 
a strict application of these rules ; time will only allow us to touch upon 
some of the most important, and point out their influence upon our con 
dition. 

The laws of the land first claim our attention ; not, indeed, as they 
now are, based upon the narrow views of man, but fixed on the broad 
and sure foundation of morality. The Saviour has nowhere freed man 
from his obligation to attend to the interests of his fellow-man ; on the 
contrary, his especial command was, " Do unto others as ye would that 
men should do unto you.** If this precept were observed in all tbe laws, 
W8 should no longer see kings oppressing their subjects, or men of one 
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jiiinion rising to crush those of an opposite, in defiance of every prind 
pie implanted in the human breast. 

There is a spirit abroad in the land, which would fain do ri^ht, but 
overdoes in its eagerness ; men actuated by it do not wait to see if their 
fellow-men fully comprehend them, or their object. This is not tlie spirit 
of truft morality, which makes its path as clear as the perfect day, and 
leads the good man to consider not merely his own benefit, but also to 
relieve, as far as possible, the situation of the poorer classes ; he would 
Bccure their earthly happiness by the only sure means, firm and salutary 
laws. In these times it becomes every man to consider, that his influence 
is something ; when the wagoner applied his shoulder to the wheel, the 
cart was dragged from the miry slough. Particularly in this country, 
where the poorest has an equal interest with the most wealthy, is it neces- 
sary for all to cooperate for tlie support of right views in regard to the 
power of laws over the governed. We have thus briefly adverted to the 
policy to be exerted by the state towai-ds its own subjects ; there is yet 
another point of view, the connexion existing between different govern 
ments. 

In the first place, nations ma^ be regarded as having the same feelings 
towards one another with individuals. The chicanery and frand, prac- 
tised by states towards each other, has already been adverted to ; but 
lifter a consideration of the relation of state and subject, the matter is 
again forced upon our attention. Not only are these practices opposed 
to all morality, but they would not be tolerated between individuals; 
and the man whose suspicion induced him to open letters, or break 
the bonds he had voluntacly given to another, would be ejected from the 
lowest society. 

In the whole system of international morality, there is perhaps nothing 
80 unsettled as the rules for the construction of treaties, and yet the way 
seems clear. A treaty is neither more nor less than a promise between 
wo or more nations, commonly for mutual benefit 

Mankind in a body have no higher interests than the^ have as individ- 
uals ; each member of society is anxious only for certain natural rights, 
and to insure these privileges to posterity ; these, we have shown, can best 
be secured by a strict conformity to moral rules. It is no argument 
against the introduction of tins policy to say, it would not succeed ; on 
the contrary, we have every reason to believe perfect success would crown 
the effort ; itie old reasons are vain and futile ; let something new bo 
tried ; not a diplomatic, but a bold daring, based on the principles of di- 
vine justice. When this system of things is adopted, wars will be abol- 
ished ; in the beautiful language of the prophet, " Men will turn their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks, and learn 
war no more." These principles, properly carried out, would check the 
boundless ambition of mankind, and remove those petty jealousies which 
commonly give rise to Ac wanton destruction of God's creation ; the 
poet could no longer exclaim with tmth, " Devil with devil damned firm 
concord holds ; men only disagree of creatures rational.** 

The common origin of war is from the pretended or real infringement of 
a treaty. How can this be remedied ? First, by being careful before a 
treaty is formed. Second, by a firm yet respectful statement of the case 
when one has been broken. A man of sound common sense, guided by 
a Christian spirit, is far more likely to frame treaties that will endure, 
Shan the wily diplomatist, whose aim is merely to make as much money 
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M lio 2811 for his ooantiy, regardless of the injuries he may < 
Such A man acts for a nation as he does for himself; he carries into pnuv 
tioe the precept,** Love thy neighbor as thyself." Many writers liaT« 
tonched upon war, and much 1^ been said, both for and against it; 
those of the present day are, however, generally opposed ; and the Con- 
gress of Nations, which, bnt a few years since, was ridiculed as an eman- 
ation from the brains of hotrheaded fanatics, is abeady occupying the 
attention of the wisest legislators throughout the world. 

What a blissful state of things, when all nations shall be at peace ! 
when we shall see each pursuing its own interest with benefit to the rest I 
This shall be the con8e(|uence, and not the cause of the uniyersal spread 
of Christianity. The situation of our own country is particularly ULYOt- 
able for the application of its rules. It may, indeed, be urged, that they 
would not yet be appreciated ; let us then hasten the period, and not rest 
in the work of well-doing, till all tribes and nations shall be brought to 
know their God, and his law. ^Onward 1 should then be the cry oi eyery 
moral man ; our time of action here is but short at the most, yet much 
may be done, and is there one, who, with an immortal's happiness within 
his grasp, is too indolent to put fordi his hand for it ? No 1 that man is 
unworthy the name oi republican, whose sole aim is self, who regards 
not his country, and his fulow-men tiiroushont the world. 

Let us, then, as a nation, stand forward for the introduction of m<»a] 
precepts to direct our relations with foreign countri^ The experiment 
18 new, bnt does not the interest at stake warrant us in the risk, if there 
can be danger, in preferring the dictates of conscience and ovr God, tc 
the precepts of short-aig^ited man. 



XdlL 

A DISCUSSION. 

A Discussion is the treating of a subject by argument, to 
clear it of difficulties, and to separate truth from falsehood. 
It is generally carried on between two or more perscms, who 
take contrary sides, and defend them by arguments and illus- 
frations. 

Discussions are of seyeral kinds, such as ]^hilosophical, literary, politi- 
cal, or moral, according to the subjects of which they treat ; or colloquial 
and deliberatiye, according to the sMe in which they are written, or the 
occasion for winch they are prepared. 

Discussions senre for amusement, rather than for any solid purpose ; 
the cause of trudi seldom deriyes any immediate benefit from them, al- 
though the minds of men may become inyigorated by a collision of sen- 
timent 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSION. 



On the Expediency of moiking Authorship a Profitsion. 

In modem dvilized commnnities, a certain opinion or maxim Is often 
prevalent, which, would we strip it of the shroud of conceit and tiie glit- 
ter of cant, would appear unwarrantable prejudice. Of this description 
is the objection so constantlj urged against the profession of the author * 
a man whom few will call ueir brother, the laughing-stock of the mer- 
chant's clerk, and a laborer poorly paid in the world's coin. The broker 
seldom meets him on the exchange ; the usurer never chaffers with him 
on the mart: the old man clinks his bags and shrugs his shoulders at his 
prospects ; tne schoolmaster takes to trade, and presently rolls by him in 
nis coach, and, perhaps, worst of all, the bright eye is turned away, and 
the fair hand withheld bv one who can never be the wife of an au- 
thor I This prejudice whicn I describe, was once common throughout the 
old world ; now it is particularly confined to America. Still everywhere 
the man whose pen is to be his support is thought a visionary, or an idler 
The author's garret has long since passed into a by-word, and the gaping 
elbow has become the escu^eon of his family. His. poverty is a kind 
of general butt, and his sensitiveness a fair subject of caricature. I am 
aware, that I shall not speak agreeably to the judgment of most who 
hear me ; let us, however, examine fairlv some of Ae errors which have 
ledpeople to think authorship unprofitable and inexpedient 

There are many persons, who, having neither the vigor nor refinement 
of mind to distinguish between what is material and intellectaal, would 
measure poetry by the yard, or fill a library by the bushel 1 To such, 
whatever yields the greatest amount of tangible, improvable product is 
the best producer *, unless mind acts openly, as a machine, they suppose 
it to be dormant. Let such persons first comprehend the purpose of the 
author whom ^ey censure ) let them leam, that there possibly may be 
higher motives of action than gold or silver, — loftier contemplations 
than those of the counting-house or factory ! And, although this is * 
working-day world, and man must labor for hire, let them tlumk God, 
that there are men, who find times of communion with better thoughts ; 
and, but for whose speculations, and grasps at the infinite, these Mort- 
sighted cavillers would be as lifeless as tne clods on which they tread 1 
Coleridge says, with the enthusiasm of a genius, —"I expect neither profit 
Bor general fame by m^ writings, and I consider myseh as having been 
amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its own ex^edine 
great reii^ird ; it has soothed my afflictions ; it has multiplied and refined 
xny enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude, and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the heaudfid in all that meet*) and sm> 
founds me." Urge such a man, if you can, to convert his " Christabel ^ 
into an interest-table, and limit his peace of mind by the rise «id &U ol 
8toduI 
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We of Auerica couplain, that we have no established litemturo ; and 
until more among ns are willing to devote themselves to the canse of lit 
erattue, we most be content to reflect the literary splendor of England 
Some of ihe brightest creations, indeed, of modem days, some of the 
fairest creatures of love, and poetry, and romance, belong to America, 
bat they are not very numerous, and, ten to one, our poet or novelist, likt 
the poor author's garment, which was, ^ a cap by nigni, a stocking all the 
doof^ pours forth his strain after completing the routine of a pleader al 
the bar, a bank officer, or political editor] Among the respectable and 
Titally important cares of professional life, literature has a poor chano! 
of encouragement ; the philosopher's speculations, or the poet's theory, 
having nothing to do with the brief or the dissecting knife. 

" This is the language," says the objector, " of romantic foUj ; we must 
live, so let us labor for die readiest recompense ; intellect will not sup- 
port life, nor secure comfort" Such an one, be it observed, mistakes the 
ambition of the literary man. Without altogether neglecting, he seeks 
fomething infinitely better, than pecuniary ease. True, Goldsmith was 
oeedy, and Chatterton was driven to despair, and Otway died of starva- 
tion. But I do not believe that either would have foregone one sublime 
conception, or erased from his writings one maxim of sound morality, to 
gain the wealth of the princes who neglected him 1 A lying tombstone 
(ells the story of many a rich patron of theii time, — their memorials are, 
* The Deserted Village," and " Venice Preserved." 

I am not advocating that sickly, sentimental, "lovc-iu-a-cotta^e" kind 
of doctrine, which te^es, that mind is above ordinary necessities, and 
that the wants of life are not our common inneritance. But I do contend, 
that the time is coming, and that it should speedily come, in America, 
when a class of men whose wants are not extravagant, but attainable and 
refined, will meet with support The human powers are unfairly and 
unprofitably employed, if turned to many different subjects ; and this 
truth should be better known in America. The lawyer has an end before 
him, which only a life can attain j so has the physician, the clergyman, 
and the author. Unite the duties of either two, and you injure both. 

Assuming, what we need not enlarge upon, the importance of a high 
national literature, let any one observe, who are the supporters of tliat 
which adorns England. '* Not those, he will find, who united two or 
three occupations 1 Goldsmith was a professional man at first, but his 
patients were few, and he soon became what he was bom to be, an au- 
thor 1 Scott never figured at the bar, and Shakspeare was an indifferent 
actor. The problem may be easily solved. Some minds are fitted to 
investigate by help of the data of others, and apply to God's work 
their conclusions, and others are designed more exclusively to create ; — 
a distinction rarely sufficiently observed. The author has no common 
work to perform; he who would instruct others, must untiringly improve 
himself; presenting no theories undigested, and familiar with the wildest 
speculations. In America, and everywhere else, we want a race of think- 
ers; men who will keep aloof from the eddy, which draws in politician 
and merchant, and even the professional man, and give us the results of 
long meditation. The mere words are no part of an author's labor; they 
but represent long previous mental action. The silence of the study is 
JO mature the observations of the world. 

Professional men generally appeal to their race only in one capacity; 
the author, by enlarged views or life, and illustrations of moral truth, may 
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De a great reformer. Vice has long enough ran riot ; let the author, bj 
moulding passion to his will, make it of service to his race ! Is he a phi* 
losopher, — die wonders of the past, and the mysteries of the future, are his 
province. Is he a poet, — the freshness of nature, the fair holiness of wo- 
man, and the purity of trath, urge him to a life of thought and meiUta- 
tion. His innuence spreads light ahout him*, his pursuits soften his 
nature ; he loves more heartily what is lovely, and is inore ready to pify 
what is frail. The world says traly, he is poor ; hut what is that poverty 
which gives wealth to one's contemporaries, and bequeaths an inheritance 
to posterity ! 



PAKT JI. 

T%e Expediency of making Authorsfup a Profession 

Almost universal experience proves the pecuniary reward of literary 
labor to be but trifling. In the throng of authors and men of genius, we 
find only here and there a solitary instance of well-requited endeavors : 
and if, at the present day, it is not as formerly quite trae, that the idea of 
an author must be associated with a narrow lane and an obscure garret, 
it is not because his reward is liberal, or in any degree proportioned to 
Qls merits. Individual instances may, indeed, be brougnt up, to prove 
the success which sometimes attends Hterary pursuits ; but for every am 
that could be dted, who had basked in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
enjoyed the smiles of the CTeat and good among his contemporaries, we 
could marshal a hundred or equal power and genius, depressed by pov- 
erty, and treated with indifference and neglect; whose only rex)mpense 
has been the tribute paid to their memorjr and writings in after times. 

If we judge, then, from the remuneration that has generally attended 
the labors of the author, we are justified in forming presages little flatter- 
ing to his future success. And, since fortune and genius are seldom 
found in companionship, what must be the consequence of making au- 
thorship a profession, of individuals devoting themselves to the cause of 
trath and literature, and relying on the gratitude and favor of the public 
for support ? It is useless to say what should be the reward of the author, 
and to speak of the dignity and importance of the part whidi he sustain? 
in the public drama, so long as we witness what is, and what htu been the 
requital of his labors. It is unon facts alone, that we must ground our 
decision. And with these before our eyes, must we not fear the conse- 
(][uences to literature, if its existence and progress depend upon &e exer- 
tions of dis^pointed and ill-requited genius 1 Consider the situation 
of that man, who, conscious of his own power, resolves to devote himself 
to the pursuit of letters, to become an author. Supposing, as has been 
the case with thousands who have preceded him, that his first attempts ai 
authorship are unsuccessful. His expectations are disappointed; the 
promise of fame and of support is withered and blighted; the world looks 
upon him with indifference ; a rival regards him with cpntempt ; and the 
sharp and cold words of the critic ring in his ear the knell of his first lit 
eraiT offspring. If he acquiesces in the decision of his judjipes, it is onlj 
ooD&sfting his poor claims to distinction. If not, if he fi^ls that timi 
«lont can pronounce the trae decision i^ppn his writings, there is yet nc 
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resort for him, if he would obtain support from the profession whidi Im 
has chosen, but to conform his writings to the popular taste. ITollow thai 
man to Us closet, and witness the struggles of his mind, the contest be- 
tween inclination and interest The one prompts him to follow his 0¥m 
genius; to utter the dictates of his own feelings, to be true to his own 
nature. The oiher sternly requires him to bow to the critics, to jield to 
the decision of the public, and in future to lower his aspirations. It if 
here that we would most deprecate the evils of mAkin^ authorship a ^ro- 
Tession; that we would warn the young aspirant for uterary distinction, 
with means inadequate to his support, against trusting to the mcertain 
reward of his exertions, unless he is wiUing to degrade his genius, and 
substitute for his own taste and inclinations, those of the capricious and 
unthinking multitude* K, instead or relying upon the avails of author- 
ship, he looks to another profesfion for the means of subsistence, die 
thoughts of his leisure moments may be given to the world, without be 
ing &shioned and moulded by the opinions of other men. How can we 
expect one to preserve his individuality as a writer, if it must be at the 
expense of his mterests, his only means of support. He that does right 
only from interested motives, cannot rank among men of the highest 
moral excellence ; nor can the author, who writes mainly with a view 
to his own support, be considered the most vigilant guardian of the 
cause of truth aiid letters. 

Nor is this aH When an author has resigned his right of self-guidance, 
and has taken up the trade of writing to suit the pul^ taste ; whose desue 
is to write what may be popular; £e kindred desire soon manifests itself 
•ef increasing, as fast as possible, the number of his works. Names are 
not wanting to prove, that this has often been the case, and that, too, with 
some of the most distinguished authors. We witness it in the thousand 
ephemeral productions, that appear but to attract the public curiosity 
for a moment, and then give way to works as worthless and short-lived 
as themselves; justifying the remark, "that authorship immoderately 
employed makes the head waste and the heart empty, even were there no 
other and worse consequences ; and that a person who sends away 
through the pen and the press every thought, the moment it oceurs to 
him, will, in a short time, have sent all away, and will become a mere 
journeyman of the printing office, a compositor ! " The cause of liter- 
ature is the cause of truth, and it would be as unnecessary as unwise 
to trust it in the hands of those, who would support its interest, only 
so far as they coincided with their own. 

We would willingly join in the sentiment of Professor Henry, that 
**we need an order of men of lofty intellectual endowment, an intel- 
lectual high priesthood standin£^ within tlie inner veil of the tem- 
ple of truSi, reverently watching before the holy of holies«for its divine 
revelataons, and giving them out to the lower ministers at the altar;" 
but if this priesthood and their inferior ministers must become the ser- 
vants and dependents of the multitude, whom it is their great office to 
guide and direct, their power and their usefulness are at an end. The 
■brine of truth had better be intrusted to inferior hands, or at once be 
desecrated and overthrown, than become the sanctuary of hypocnut 
anil ( 
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A LITEBART DISCUSSION. 

-[One side only .J 
ThB Merita of the Histones of Hiam and Idngard. 

False opinions in morality, or mistaken notions in philosophy, an not M 
cnch to De dreaded, as the wilfal misrepresentations of the historiaii. 
'^Noliios addictns iurare in verba magistri," shonld be the motto of eyery 
honest historian ; be his party in the riffht or wrong, he is to state ** the 
truth, the whole trath, ana noming bnt tne troth.*! Yet there is no one 
who has ereater inducements^ to misrepresentations than the historian. 
Party feelmgs will lead him, not only to extenuate the guilt and apologize 
for the measures of his friends, but to exaggerate the misconduct of his ad 
yersaries, and attribute eyery act of theirs to the worst of motiyes. But, 
should he haye the good fortune to be of no political party, yet the animosi- 
ties of the church are no less bitter than those of the state, and theological 
dnmities are far more difficult to compose, since each religions sect belieyes, 
that the yoice of its own partisans is, without doubt, the yoice of God. 

Almost eyery historian has been influentjed in one or the other of these 
ways. Hume and Gibbon, professine to be the enemies of all religion, haye 
too often made their writingps the diannel of their infidelity, and thrown 
out their doubts and insinuations on every opportunity. Hume, again, was 
led away by his love of kings ; he was too great a favorer of the doctrines 
of passive obedience and the divine right of kings ; too much of a monarch- 
ist to feel any of that ardor, which gloT^ed in &e bi^easts of Hampden and 
Sydney ; he conseouently views with apathy every attempt of the people to 
be free, and consiaers every assertion of popular lights as an invasion of 

Neimer is Dr. Lingard free from blame ; indeed, we fear that he has 

a forfeited the character of an honest historian; he has erred and 
• erred, from his zeal for his particular religion. Educated in the 
r the Bomish church, he must naturally feel a love and a reverence 
for her institutions ; a priest at her altar, and, as we hope, sincerely believ- 
ing in the doctrines which he teaches, he must feel a desire to defend her 
from the attacks and calumnies of her enemies.. But his zeal has carried 
him too far ; he seems to think himself pledged to support, not only her 
doctrines, but the means she has used to extend these doctrines, and uphold 
Her temporal as well as her spiritual authority ; every thing in the farthest 
degree related to Holy Mother Church is, in his eyes, sacred and inviolable, 
and the Popish miracles, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Gun- 
powder Plot, are as much entitled to defence, as the doctrines of trtmsub- 
stantiation and the infallibility of the Pope. 

If the wish to do away the prejudices against his faith, and induce men to 
look with more charitj upon the doctrines of his sect, famished any motive 
to Dr. Lingard for writing his history, he has entirely failed of his object by 
graspinff at too much ; he has lost the whole, he has weakened his side and 
exposed himself to the ridicule and attacks of his adversaries. 

if he had merely advocated the doctrines of his church, and endeavored 
by fair argument to convince men of their truth^ although we cannot allow 
an historical work to be the fit place for theological discussions, we should 
not have so much reason to complain. But whan he espouses the cause of 
error, and virtually bj apologizing for, if not opealy by vmdicating. supports 
those measures) which every man's conscience mutt tell him iMmit of no 
30 
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excuse, - wtien be defends the characters of those men whom the voice of 
all ages niuce their own has condemned to infamy, we must either doubt hia 
sincerity or pity his understanding. People are now too enlightened to 
justify those means which centuries ago were employed to compel men*8 
consciences. It is idle now to tell a man, that it will be doing God service 
to assassinate his neighbor} because he will not hear mass, bow to the host, 
and acknowledge the Pope as his spiritual father. 

Dr. Lingard takes every opportunity to exalt the merits of those of his 
own sect, and to speak in terms ofindifference, if not of .disparagement, of 
every distinguished protestant While Cardinal Pole is the subiect of the 
highest encomiums, Archbishop Cranmer is passed as a man of but little 
tatents, and less strength of character. While he in a manner defends the 
cruelties of the Marian persecution, and vindicates the characters of Bonner 
and Gardiner, when scarcely the fires of Smithfield and the piles of Bidley 
and'Latimer, Hooper and Cranmer are extinguished, he complains of the 
restraints, the fines, and imprisonments, which, under Elizabeth, were im 
posed on the Popish recusants. While h^jnaguifies every indiscretion of 
the unfortunate Anne Bolleyn into a crime, and would load her charactei 
with the blackest infamy, he extols the virtues and conceals the vices of 
Mary Stuart, whose only virtue was her weakness, and whose only apology 
for crime her youth and beauty. 

Whatever merit there may be in Dr. Lingard*s History, either of original 
ity and deep and extensive research, which he claims, or of beauty of style 
and pleasing narration, which have been allowed him, all these, however, 
will by no means make up for the manifest partiality towards the Catholics, 
and tine constant prejuoice against the Protestant faith, which prevail 
through the whole work. It will never be a popular history ; it may be 
read and admired at St. Omer^s and Dovay, it may be found in the library 
of the schoUr, but never, like Hume, in every parlor, and in the hands of 
common readers. 

When the historian strays from the truth, his work becomes a mere work 
^fiction, inheriting all the dnlness of narration, without acquiring any of 
the liveliness of romance ; it can neither instruct us like the one, nor amuse 
us like the other. Facts misrepresented, however they may be skilfully 
adapted to our particular prejudices, will always be like the flattered por 
trait, which may gratify our vanity, or please us by the excellence of the 
coloring, but can never mspire us with that interest that truth alone can 
impart 



OF A DELIBEBATIYE DISCUSSION. 

PAKT I. 

^LSbehL PtincipUs as affecting the Strength of Qooemmad!* 

The opinion that the strength of government consists in its being placed 
as far beyond the influence of popular commotions as possible, is one of long 
standing, and, when rightly understood, is, without doubt, perfectly correct 
But I do very much doubt the correctness of that exposition of it, or rather, 
of that perversion of it, which teaches that the strength of a government 
consists in crushing thiB energies of the people, and continuing them in a 
state of abject mental and moral degradation and darkness. Nay, I coa- 
oeivt such » mode of proceeding to be entirely incompatible with tfa» 
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itren|;th of ffovernment For, let r« sappose the existence of such a state 
of things as nas just been alluded tj. Let us suppose a people involyed io 
a barbarism the most complete and gloomy that the world ever knew ; and 
that they are ruled with a despotism, compai^ed with which the Ottoman 
despotism of the present day is very liberty. I allow, that so lone as they 
can be continued in a state of such miserable slavery and danuess, so 
long will the government stand, and stand firmly. But who will answer for 
it, Oiat the light shall never break in ? Who will vouch that they shall 
never rouse from this moral lethargy ? Who is there that dares affirm that 
this Samson, though now blinded, and shorn of his strength oppressed, 
mocked, insulted, will not at some future period, remote it may be, collect 
the force of his energies, and hurl down the whole fabric of tyranny on the 
devoted heads of his followers ? Station a guard, if you please, in every 
house, — set a spy over every man's actions ; but tell me, of what effect 
will your guards and your spies be in restraining the current of men's 
thoughts ? Were they possessed of no other means of coming to a sense of 
their wrongs, the very circumstance that there are in the community those 
who do not feel these wrongs, (the ministers of despotism,; this very circum 
itance, I say, would inevitably, though it ma3r be slowly, raise in the minds 
of the people reflections on their own condition as compared with that of 
their rulers. It will then be but a short process for them to begin to desire 
better things ; and every one at all conversant with human nature, knows 
fiill well that when men once begin to desire in earnest, it is not long ere 
they make an effort to possess themselves of the object of their wishes. A 
spirit of insubordination has thus ansen ; and now tell me, student of his 
tory, tell me, politician, where will it end ? Let tyranny, and the illibemi 
principles which have hitherto prevailed, in haughty assurance of their 
own might, tremble, for their downfall is at hand. AH the experience of 
all ages shows full well, that when a people are once roused to a sense of 
injunes, opiates more powerful than man can tell of, are required to lull 
them to a second sleep. 

If, now, there be any need of examples in proof of what I have advanced, 
I have only to refer you to the revolution which reouired the best blood of 
France to wash away the illiberal principles which bad hitherto swayed the 
throne, — to the free states of North America, who owe their independence 
to the blind and narrow policy which had actuated the British monarchy 
ever since the days of the first James,— to Greece, the last strong hold, west 
of the Dardanelles, of those who once spread the terror of their arms from 
beyond the farthest stretch of the Caucasian range to the most distant 
shores of remotest Europe ; but whose oppressive and impolitic principles 
are now, we confidently trust, about to force them, a disgraced and despised 
race, with a weak and irresolute eoveinment, into a comer of tj^ie earth, a 
terrible monument to all nations of the insufficiency of intolerance for the 
support of power. 

But, while in a government established on illiberal principles, there are 
the most formidable springs of ruin, I believe that principles, tne opposite of 
these, contribute, more than any other cause, to the strength and stability 
of government. It is supposed, of course, that the people are enlightened to 
the advantages and necessity of government in some snape or other ; and to 
suppose that they would be willing subjects of a power whose constant aim 
was to oppress and restrain their energies, to reduce their prerogatives, to 
obstruct their interest, and to binder their advancement in moral and 
intellectual improvement ; or, to suppose that they would become willing 
instruments of destruction to a government, which, keeping pace with th(< 
progress of civilization, and the spirit of the age, would secure to them 
every privilege, in as high a degree as would be possible for them to enjoy, 
would be to deny the very circumstance which has just been taken for 
tranted, namely, an eiffj^htened condition of the people. So far, indfed. 
From overturning the government, their main solicitude, unless their motives 
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of conduct were strangely at yariance with those which nsnallr actuate 
men in other cases, woold be as to the means of supporting it in its fullest 
strength^ — so far rrom discarding it, their chief anxiety would be lest otiier 
powers, jealous of the influence of such an example on then: subjects, should 
endeavor to wrest it from them. 

It is, in fact, but the futile imaginings of a disordered brain, which see ic 
the effect of liberal principles any thing approaching to the dissolution of 
government. For wnat are liberal principles but a disposition to keep pace 
with the spirit of improvement which is constantly going on among men ? 
And, can any one, m his sober senses, aver that good government and 
ffeneral civilization are things so entirely incompatiblej that the one cannot 
be enjoyed but at the expense of the other ? That vigor and stability in 
national councils are ever, from their very nature, inconsistent with the 
progress of the mind ? That if men insist on moving onward in the march 
of intellect, they must be content to sacrifice to this object every thing like 
a firm and well-regulated state administration ? And so, on the contrary, 
if they wish to be preserved from constant anarchy and civil contention, 
they must be satisfied to remain in barbarism and degradation ? Such doc- 
trines are too monstrous to be harbored for a moment ; but yet, I defy any 
one to deny that they are the doctrines of those who contend that liberal 
principles are incompatible with the strength of government. For myself 
were such my belief, I would utterly discard all allegiance to society. I 
would betake myself to the obscurest corner of the earth ; and there, dwell 
ing aloof from the world, and inaccessible to any of my race, I would prose 
^ute the culture of my understanding and my heart -by mmlf, and undis 
turbed by that connexion with my species, which would, according to 
these doctrines, involve my mind in ignorance and darkness. My name ^ 
should be no more known among all mankind. I would live alone ; and 
none other should rule over me than the Almighty. 



^^LSbend PrmdpleB at affecting the Strength tf Government:' 

m . 

That the rights which nature has bestowed upon man may be protected 
and enjoyed, he finds it necessary to subject himself to laws, ana to part 
with some portion of his original 'freedom, for the maintenance of the rights 
and freedom of his fellow-men. The social system, of which he is a member, 
entitles him to other rights, without which, civil liberty is not enjoyed, and 
the ends for which society was formed are not obtained. Those principles 
of government are liberal, which secure to man the riehts of nature and 
of society. They are die principles which conduce to tne happiness and 
prosperity of a nation ; but it has been observed by political writers, and 
the observation has been so frequently made that it appears almost an axiom, 
that those very principles have a powerful efiect in weakening government 
Reason and experience confirm the remark. Though history has often and 
clearly proved to us that man is unwilling to be oppressed by man, and will 
not sacrifice his just rights, when the possession of them will not injure 
others, he has unfortunately seldom restrained himself from abusing as soon 
as he begins to enjoy them, till he finally subjects himself to oppress'on 
which he endeavored to escape. ^ ,.^ , . , 

It is in their liability to abuse, that the great danger of liberal principles 
is seen. To enjoy their advantages much precaution must be taken agiiinst 
their evils, lliey are liable to be earned to Mcess. To establish i\\* 
proper lecnrity and to mark out the proper limits for them, s'em almost 
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Impossible. The work will be imperfect. The examples of ancient gov 
emments too plainly prove that it was so in them. Faction and coimption 
were the constant comipanions of liberty, continnalljr distracting and en 
feebling government. They soon exerted their pernicious influence, when 
Athens began to enjoy that liberal principle, wh^h rendered the voice of the 
people the law by which they were to be governed. That free principle 
which declared the proud patricians and humble plebeians of Rome equal, 
and gave the latter the enjoyment of public offices in company with the 
Tormer, added not to the strength of government. We find that the interval 
of tranquillity was but short, and that the tumults of the people, and the 
opprsssion of ambitious citizens soon followed. Sylla was the favorite, and 
became the tyrant of the people. 

*' So every scope by the ininioderate use 
Leads to restraint.** 

The principal cause of the fall of the republic of Rome, has been ascribed 
to the excess of power which the favor or the people too often intrusted to 
unworthy hands. 

As liberal principles allow the people some degree of power, the question 
may with good reason be asked, whether that power will content them ; 
whether it will not be intentionally abused, or imprudently exercised ? 

They are forgetful of the relation in which they stand to each other; of 
the responsibility under which they are placed. Ignorant or thoughtless of 
the benefit of the whole, which the privileges of each individual enable him 
to render, they too readily sacrifice the good of the public to their own par- 
tiality for some flattering dema^gne. They are not sensible of the true 
value of the liberal principle which is put in their hands, but they are fully 
aware that they possess power, and will misapply their possession to gratify 
themselves, at the expense of the public safety, and the public happiness. 
Such is the abuse of the right of sufirase, an abuse to which the privilege is 
always exposed, however well informed the people may be of the true design 
of society, and of the happiness which it is in their power to confer. 

We need not examine ancient history, and the imperfect constitutions of 
old eovemments, to be convinced that free principles will be dangerous. 
The nistory of later times will give us the same information. Will not our 
own days teach us the same lesson ? We have seen the dangers of the press. 
In the words of one of our own writers. " Its freedom will be abused. It is 
a precious pest, and necessary mischiei, that has spoiled the temper of our 
aberty, ana may shorten its kfe." 

Another efifect to be feared from liberal principles, is a want of respect . 
towards those who make and administer the laws. If the people are, 
directly or indirectly, the makers of the laws, do they the more williq|d|v 
submit to them I llie magistrates whom they have created, they will HR . 
upon as their equals, but equality may be forgotten by the magistrates 
Tney will be approved by some, and disapproved by others. There wil 
arise opposition of party to party, and oppression of the one by the other 
The purposes *of government are foi^tten, while each looks with jealousj 
upon his opponent. There b none of that feeling of awe and reverenc* 
wnich the authority of an hereditarjrmler inspires, whose cradle is a throne, 
of whose oppression it is dangerous to complain, and the success of resist 
ance doubtful. 

It is the foundation of the political theory of a distinguished writer, thai 
honor is the support of a monarchy, fear of a despotism, and virtue of a 
republic. The strongest governments place their security in principlef 
which awe or captivate uieir subjects. They take advantage of every 
mode which will excite terror or delight. The will of a despot bows dow» 
the victims of ignorance with fear and trembling, who hardly dare to knov 
that nature has oestowed upon ^em faculties and rights, which were givei 
tu theur bappinesS| or the strength of goyermnent is derived from a fountais 
30* 
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•f honor, And consists in ornaments of silver and gold, in the stars and grand 
crosses of nobility, oi in the amusements by which men are charmed into 
submission. We ma}*, then, sa^, though in a different sense from the ori^ 
nal, " Amusement is the happiness of those who cannot thinly." But in 
what does the strengt^j of liberal governments consist ? In something of far 
higher authority than the will of any mortal ; in something more ennobling 
than all other honor ; in the only true divine right of sovereignty, the virtne 
of the ])eople. 

Xhis is a strong foundation; but is it not one which is more to be desired 
than expected ? It is little to the honor of human nature that the principle 
of fear has been found to have a more powerful influence than the principle 
of virtue. Such has been the case ; and liberal principles, from the wan* 
of power to preserve them in their purity, have too often produced effects 
which it seemed contrary to their nature to produce. Though they may 
be beneficial to themselves, they will be corrupted, unless there is that 
degree of intellectual and moral cultivation in the community which we are 
not justified in expecting. It is true, that there is little hope of virtue and 
learning among a people without liberal ^^nciples to encourage and support 
theno. Some portion of freedom is certainly necessary before virtue can be 
expected to display herself, and exert her influence openly, and before the 
mind can exercise to advantage the faculties with which it is gifted. But 
does it follow that this liberty will always reform a community ? Liberal 
principles may be adopted too suddenly, before the character of a people is 
prepared for uem, and then, while they produce not the happiness which 
they otherwise would produce, will create anarchy or oppression. 

Thus it appears that some information and virtue are required for the 
protection or liberty. But, when firtie principles are established, and they 
are producing contentment, virtue may not be secured, may not be pre 
served. All the effect which fear has over the mind is removed, and the 
faculties are roused to life and exertion from a state of tranquillity, but a 
tranquillity like that of the tombs. To escape from the terror of despotism, 
is a blessing ; but there is danger of the slavery of vice. Virtue is, mdeed. 
encooraged by liberty to come forward to the light, and to exercise herselr 
for the benefit of man; but vice meets with like encouragement, and will 
readily seize its opportunity to gratify itself, and to exert its cormptiiig 
influence. 

The unfortunate terminations of many revolutions in favor of liberty, are 
to be found in the want of virtue and ItnowledKe among the people, who 
are conseauently incapable of governing themselves. 

Since, taen, liberal principles have been so constantly abused, unless the 
people are, in a high degree, virtuous and enhghtened, we must look for 
strength to the checks provided against the abuse of power in the separate 
iSaportmcnts of government; not to the agreeable, though poisonous prin 
siples of liberty, but to the antidote which is constantly administered 
aKaii«st theii' Jangsrous effects. 
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XCIY 
DISPUTATIONS. 

Disputations are exercises in which parties reason in op- 
position to each other on some question proposed. They are 
verbal contests respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
proposition, or argument. 

As literary exercises, they are principally of two kinds. Phi- 
losophical, and Forensic Disputations. 

Philosophical Disputations are those in which some philo- 
sophical fact, principle or theory is discussed. 

Forensic Disputations are those in which some legal, moral 
or political subject is argued. 

Example 1. 

OP A FORENSIC DISPUTATION. 



Whether Popular Superstitions or Enlightened Opinion^ he most faaxtrci^ 
to the grotcUi of Poetical Literature, 

^ Fable and superstition form so large a part of the ground-work of an- 
cient poetry, and are so intimately connected with that of all succeeding 
ages, that a partial investigation of this subject might lead us to very er- 
roneous conclusions. From the bare consideration of this fact, we mi^ht 
be induced to give assent to that opinion, which would make superstition 
indispensable to the production of poetry, and which would thereby con- 
fine its progress to a certain period in the civilization of the world. We 
might as well, however, consider the dross as a constituent of the virgin 
gold, as suppose that the imperfections and errors connected with poetry 
were essential to the divine art. 

Homer has left a monument of genius which will be read and admired 
by remote ases yet to come ; but will it be looked upon as one of those 
prodigies of former times, the history of which alone remains to them, for 
which, in their time, they can find no parallel or counterpart 1 Will, then, 
his poetry be viewed as the production of an art peculiar to former ages, 
but in those times unknown ; a shadow, an illusion, which has vanished 
before the increasing li^ht of civilization ; or will it not rather be admired 
and venerated, as one or the earliest fountains to which posterity can trace 
the magnificent stream, which, in their age, may be extending its healthy 
and invigorating influence through all the channels of society ? Yet the 
idea that superstitious opinions arc essentially important to the production 
of poetry, would exclude the possibility of any great progress in the art^ 
Since error must |jadually disappear before knowledge and civilization, 
and since supers^'Uon must vanish wherever Christianity sheds its blessed 
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inflnence, it follows, that poetry mnst, some day, in the progress of tbe 
world, be seen in the decline. The possibility of this, we should be nn 
willing for a moment to admit Poetry is not the peculiar characteristic 
of a rude and imperfect state of society ; it is not a plant which can thrive 
only in the soil of ignorance ; on the contrary, an art, which I do not say. 
keeps pace with the improvement of society, but is destined rather to precede 
it ; to be, as it were, man's Guide to indefinite advancement In proof of 
our position, we need only refer to the elevating influence of poetry itself 
an influence admitted by all, and one which every breast has more or less 
experienced. The poers influence is through the feelings, and, as man 
kind in their nature have been, and always will be, essentially the same 
the true poet, in the exercise of his profession, has the key to we sensibili 
ties and affections of his fellow-men ; when he touches me strings of hi* 
lyre, it is only to produce those notes with which every bosom throbs ii 
nnison. It becomes, then, an easy task for him to instruct and to elevate, to 
call man away from the absorbing influence of worldly passions and pur- 
suits, to a view of what is most elevated in his own nature, and most noble 
in the creation around him, to wean him from the present, and fit him foi 
the future. This exertion of a refining and elevating influence is a pre 
rogative of the poet admitted hyaU; but must, we also believe, that, wnen 
he is most successful in his glorious office, he is at the same time dimin- 
ishing the power and will in his fellow-men to appreciate or countenance 
his works. 

The poet*s peculiar liberty and privilege is to give free wing to his im- 
agination J a liberty allowed by every one. In poetry, indeed, we look 
for fiction, though its legitimate object be truth. Popular superstitions, 
therefore, afford fln^easy and ample subject for the poet's pen, and always 
must, to some degree, enhance the beauty and attraction of his works. 
For what are popular superstilions but the dreanu of tbe imagination 
perhaps the fantasies of the poet's own brain ? It is asserted by some 
writers, that the Greeks were indebted for their mythology to the writings 
of Hesiod and Homer ; that their religions notions were vague and un- 
settled until the fertile imagination of their poets devised for them a sys- 
tem of worship. Indeed, we may safely believe, that a great proportion, 
if not most of the superstitions, which nave prevailed in the world, have 
sprung into existence at the poet's calling. When this is not the case, 
they owe theur origin to the disordered imagination of some less-gifted 
mind. From the wonders and beauties of nature, then, one of the poet's 
most fertile themes, he can no longer receive inspiration, when the float 
ing visions of superstition no longer surround them; when belief in that 
which ignorance, or the fancy of former poets, has generated, has been 
resigned for more rational opinions. The genius of poetry forbids such a 
sentiment Does the flower which has blossomed and faded from the 
creation become destitute, in the poet's eye, of poetical associations, be 
cause he cannot credit the imaginative belief of ancient bards, that Flora 
has it in her care, while the sporting Zephyrus fans its petals, parched by 
the mid-day sun ? Is the distant planet less worthy a place in the poet^ 
thought, because its secret influence, whether good or evil, can no more 
^ credited ? Does ** old ocean " lose any of its sublimity, because it is no 
longer, even in the poet's mind, peopled by the Tritons, Nereids, and 
father Neptune ? Such, and like notions, were the theme oi ancient poets 
and their countrymen gave willing credence to their tales. The modefn 
bard might as well stalk the streets in the toga and the buskin, as brinn 
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into bis lines the dreams of heathen mythology. Yet he is not circom- 
•cribed by narrow bounds, because he may not follow, in the regions of 
imagination, the wild excursions of the ancients, or because his own light 
fancy may soar no higher than less active reason can accompany her. 

The true poet, so far from re(|uiring, will decline the guidance or dio 
tation of his predecessor. It is his office and his pride to present his sub- 
ject in a novel and interesting view ; to shed upon it new light, and invest 
It with additional attractions. If we admit this, we need have no appre- 
hensions tliat the muse will be invoked in vain, though she may not h9 
courted, as in former days. 

We would not willingly detract from the merits of ancient poetry, or 
that of any bard that has yet dawned upon the w^oiid ; but as we would 
not limit the progress of any art or science by the advancement which 
they may have reached in former times, so we would not circumscribe the 
" divinest of all arts " within the narrow boundary of a few centuries in 
the world's infancy. 



Whe^ter Popular Supemtitiona or Enlightened Opinion be most fivorable 
to the growth of Poetical Literature, 

" Good sense," says Coleridge, " is the body of poetic ^nius, fancy its 
drapery, motion its life, and imagination its soul," — and it is the remark 
of one who had learned to analyze with exactness the feelings of the poet. 
Let us see how well examination justifies the definition. Wi. may con- 
sider the subject under two heads : — 1st Do superstition and enlightened 
opinion united promote poetical literature ? 2d. If they are not capable 
of being thus united, do our ordinary occupations promote that literature 1 

The first point we shall not strive to establish. Popular superstitions 
are very few at the present day. Intelligence is widely diffused ; books 
and readers are multiplying, and enlightened opinion is setting up a vcr\ 
wide dominion. It is now thought impossible for superstition and educa 
tion to exist together. Then are our ordinary occupations, in the second 
place, favorable to poetical literature ? Admitting that enlightened 
opinion is gaining the ascendency, let us see whether it favors the miagin- 
ation, — whether a prevailing shrewdness, and the common affairs of life, 
are sufficient, without the aid of superstition, for poets and novelists. 

Life is made up of realities ; our wants, though continually supplied, 
are continually to be supplied- The atmosphere of the world is the chil- 
ling atmosphere of reality, exertion, and disappointment There is little 
poetry in common life; little poetry in unrewarded exertion, or unde 
served oppression, or disappointed ambition. Yet these make an essen 
tial part of life, and they are precisely what give such a matter- of-fac^, 
unpoetical tone to most minds. How many feel, as they follow where 
theur duties direct them, any thing of poetry or romance ? Are not all 
disheartened at times by the plain realities of their lot ? Notwithstanding 
many happy connexions, we sometimes feel ourselves, both as individuals 
and nations, too much fettered,. and want something to delight and en 
noble, as well as keep us alive. This deficiency is supplied by the emo 
taons springing from popular delusion ; which, stealing like a mist ovei 
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the picture oefore ns, softens the whole landscape. The restraints of 
society may fetter poetic genius, but the vision and the faculty divine df 
cnmstances cannot entirely repress ; whenever it is curbed by the world 
popular superstition frees it from its bondage, and kindles again the 
trampled spark. 

What we degrade as superstition, is, in truth, the veiy soul of poetry, 
and no more separable from it tiian soul from body. It may fail of its 
object, and make gross what ought to be pure, but the spirit that would 
condemn superstition on such grounds, would spurn a picture of the 
Madonna because the same pencil might have delineated a vixen. Super- 
stition springs from the imagination and fancy; poetical literature v 
directly addressed to these powers of mind, and cannot flourish without 
them. Philosophy and history are not dependent on them ; if thev state 
facts, and draw just conclusions, their ends are attained. Superstition, or 
the contrary, is an embodying of the grand, the tender, the terrific, as 
suits the mind, — the creating, as it were, a world of passions and percep 
tions too spiritual for conmion life, and yet too natural not to be exercised 
Now, is not all this poetry in its true sense ? 

^ Every imaginative or superstitious nation has abounded in poetical 
literature. Theu: peculiarities of thought assist the author, besides culti 
vating the taste and exercising the imagination of the reader. The suc- 
cess of modem poetic literature, notwiU^tanding our want of superstition; 
is not unfavorable to this view. A change has been effected in this kind 
of writing corresponding to the extension of education. The novelist now 
draws from human nature rather than superstition ; formerly materials 
were abundant and fanciful, but they were not employed with discretion 
Perhaps the magnificence of Milton will be adduced as an instance of no 
superstition in the author, and requiring none in the reader. But Miltons 
adorn every age. Milton's poetry has been compared to the ocean.; and 
although the ocean is sublime in its own native grandeur, yet the beauW 
of the inland stream — the lesser poetic strain — is increased when it 
sounds through the hidden ravine, and is overshadowed by the dai*k 
foliage of superstition. 

Observe the untutored inhabitants of the mountain, — where the link ia 
shortest between nature and nature's God, — where every cliff is invested 
with some popular legend, and every valley and lake and hill-top may tell 
some tale of fancy, some dreaming of speculation, — observe these, as 
they pay there the vows of a wild superstition, and do ^ou not contem- 
plate the very essence of poetry 1 Is there no poetry in superstition ? 
Then bid Macbeth and Hamlet be forgotten, and consign " the Wizard of 
the North '^ to an unheeded tomb. Call the dreams of his fancy the fol- 
lies of disease, and pity them. If we deny the poetical nature of super- 
stition, what shall be said of those places where the genius of Scott has 
revelled till it has hallowed the very traditions of ignorance ? Can we 
make powerless the wand which, in Shakspeare's hand, called the mur- 
dered to the banquet, harassed the guilty conscience, and urged the ir 
resolute to revenge ? 

A good proof that mere enlightenment does little for imaginative 
writers, may be found in this country. We are wanting in popular 
legends, and, be it said with deference to wise opponents, wanting in 
poetical literature. Our poets and novelists are few, and feel too little the 
mspiration of an American home. Our national character may be the 
better for this ; but our pursuits have made us, as a people, vastly unpo 
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etical. This is readilj acconnted for. We have been accustomed from 
childhood, and still continae, to regard chiefly what is necessary in life 
Interest and thrift are graven on every thing in America ; the waves and 
the winds are unwelcome withoat the expected gain ; and the cliff and 
stream, however beautiful, are unconnected wiSi superstitious legends 
0o not the words of one of our poets apply to many of his countrymen ^ 

** The churl who holds it heresy to think, 
Who loves no music but the dollar's clink. 
Who laughs to scorn the wisdom of the schools. 
And deems the first of poets first of fools. 
Who never found what good firom science grew, 
Save the grand truth that one and one are two. 
And marvels Bowditch o'er a book should pore, ^ 
Unless to make those two turn into four : 
Who, placed where CatskiU's foreheaa greets the sky. 
Grieves that such quarries all unhewn should Ue, 
Or, gazing where Itlagara's torrents thrill, 
iJlxcTaims, * A monstrous stream to turn a mill I ' ** 

Yes, even at this moment is the demon of utilitarianism throwing bu 
bonds around the cataract of Niagara, — to scoop with a clam-shell the 
wicked, waste water, and substitute for the torrent's roar, the soul thril- 
ling music of the clapper to a grist-mill ! If this is plain common-sense 
it is not poetry. True, a few of the red man's race remain to wonder at 
the taste which can so misuse their country ; but their spirit has been 
broken, and tliey are stran^rs in the land. 

What, then, is the use of popular superstition ? Not to bind man to a 
reverence o' foll^, nor to exact undeserved admiration, but to soften his 
nature, b^ exercising some of his higher powers and sensibilities, and thus 
make mind minister to happiness. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTATION. 

JEJxample. 

[One side only la presented.] 

WTuther Intdlectual Improvement be favorable to the Productions of 
Imagination. 

Every age and every nation has its distinguished men. It has had ita 
heroes, poets, orators, philosophers, and statesmen. Whether we go to 
the abodes of civilization, or to the haunts of savages, we shall find men 
who are properly the master spirits of their age, and who are destined to 
give direction to the opinions and actions of their fellow men. This arises 
from the very constitution of society, and each of the several classes of 
which it is composed are in some degree dependent on each other. 
The fame of the hero depends on the historian and poet, and, in return, 
the achievements of the former afford the most fertile themes for the 
-atter. Some periods, however, are more favorable than others for the 
developement of a particular kind of talent. The ancients recognized an 
iron, a bronze, and a golden age, and no impartial reader of history can 
doubt the justness of such a classification. The golden age was the age 
when literature and the arts flourished, wher civilization had gained the 
ascendency over bartarism, and when the rights of the individual had 
began to be respected. 
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There is, undoubtedly, an opinion preyalent, that inteUeetnal imprort 
ment is unfavorable to tibe imagination, — that the reasoning power 
cannot be cultiyated without impairing it But such an ppinion has nn 
foundation in fact, and is entitled to no more respe<^Jii&n a thousand 
other notions that are handed down from age to age, tSS are regarded aA 
true. The enemies of free eovemment teU us, that learning cannot 
flourish where all are acknowledged free and equal ; that learned men 
cannot grow up except in the sunshine of royal favor; and that religion 
cannot work its benign effects except on an ignorant community, and 
onder the guidance of an established church. The different relative pro 
gress of the sciences and works of imagination can be accounted for with* 
out having recourse to the Uieory above mentioned. A science is nothing 
more than the combined experiments and discoveries of men in all ages, 
while a work of imagination is, to a certain extent, the work of a single 
pereon. Tlie philosopher can begin where Baoon and Newton left off* 
but the poet must begin where Homer began. 

There is another cause for the prevalence of this opinion, in the erro- 
neous view taken of the works of an uncultivated people. That wild, 
figurative language, which arises from its barrenness, is often thought to 
be conclusive evidence of a lively imagination. As civilization advances, 
diat wildness and extravagance disappear; as language becomes more 
copious and fixed, those bold figures are no longer used. But does it 
follow, that the imagination is less lively 1 That that faculty, on which 
our happiness so essentially depends, is thus impaired by the very means 
by which our good is promoted ? It cannot be. The God of nature, who 
made ^ wisdom's ways way^ of pleasantness." did never decree that the 
improvement of the mtellectual should darken that faculty which is truly 
the mind's eye, and through which the past as well as the future, and the 
absent as well as the present can be scanned. Imagination does not con 
^ne itself to earth, but 

• '* Tired of It 

And this dlamal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air, ptirsues the flylns storm. 
Bides on the volleved lightning through the heavens, 
Or, yoked with -vrhirlwinds and the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long track of day." 

Should we grant that intellectual improvement was unfavorable to 
productions of the imagination, then we should no longer look for the 
best works of that character among a civilized people, but should seek 
them among our native Indians, or the Tartars of Siberia. We should 
apply the same rules to individuals as to nations. The least cultivated 
minds would be the most imaginative. We should look to them for 
bolder flights than to Milton, Pope, or Byron ; the absurdity of which is 
seen by the mere statement of it, and the principle is unworthy of scrir^us 
argument History as well as common sense refutes it Wlio of those 
bfiffds whose works are as immortal as the spirits which produced them 
had not a cultivated mind? Which of them did not find their imagino- 
tivepowers increased by intellectual improvement ' Though the age 
of Bomer was an age or comparative darkness, yet the sun of literature 
must have shone on Greece, or the inspired fountains of poetry would 
have been frozen up. He never would have sung of the heroism of his 
oountrymen had not their feelings responded to his. He never would 
have written with that correct taste which idl succeeding poets have dm^ 
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Rghted to imit&te, had not reason already nnder her control the 'wildnen 
and extravagance of the untutored mind. 

Our own age bears ample tesdmonj that intellectoal improTcment 
does not destroy genins to produce, nor dimmish desire to read works of 
hnagination ; for there never was a time when so much fiction is written 
and read as at the })resent. Poetry is no longer the language of history 
and orator;r, but it is what it ought to be, the language of imagination, 
clothing in its various dress human passions and affections. In proof of 
this we need onlv refer to that giant mind whose powers have been so 
successfull;^ employed in the world of fiction, making an almost entire 
revolution in that department of literature. He has shown that the bold- 
est flights of the imagination are not in the darkness of night, but in the 
clear sunshine of day ; that as civilization advances, and the human 
mind makes progress, so will all its powers be strengthened, and all its 
fiicnlties be enlaraed. Science offers to us new reahns, and tiie astrono- 
mer, as well as Sue poet, mav picture to himself worlds moving round 
m one harmonious whole far beyond the reach of mortal view. 

The obscure and the uncertain may be necessary for a fuU exercise of 
the imaginative |#owers, but of this there will always be enough until 
the whole field c/ knowledge is explored. In truth, with the advance 
of knowledge and science, mvstery does not diminish. New wonders are 
continually unfolding themselves, and as the field of vision is enlarged, 
other views are presented ; there still remains beyond the visible and the 
---' mysterious. 



xcv. 

ORATION. 

An Oration is a speech or discourse composed according to 
tihe rules of oratory, and spoken in public ; or, it may be de- 
fined a popular address on some interesting and important 
subject. The term is now applied chiefly to speeches or dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as a funeral oration, 
an oration on some anniversary, &c., and to academic deda- 
mations. 

The term oration is derived from the Latin oro, to beg or 
entreat, and properly signifies that which is said by way of 
entreaty. 

A speech is in general that which is addressed in a formal 
manner to one person or more. A harangue is a noisj, 
tumultuous speech, addressed to many ; an oration is a sol- 
31 
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emn speech for anj purpose. An address is any '^^g spoken 
or written from one person or party to another. 

A regular oration consists of slsl parts, namely: 

1. The exordium or introduction, which is designed to gain the atten 
tlon and good will of the hearers, and render them open a persuasion. 

2. The stating or division of the subject, in which is expressed what 
he object of the speaker is, or what he design[is to prove or to refute, what 

doctrine he intends to inculcate, &c. 

3. The narration or explication of facts or opinions connected with 
the su^ect. 

4. The reasoning or arguments. 

5. The pathetic part in which an attempt is made to interest the feel- 
ings of the hearers. 

6. The conclusion, in which a general review may be made of what 
has been previously said ; and the inferences drawn from the arguments 
may be distinctly stated. 

It is by no means necessary that all of these parts should be included 
in an oration. Much depends on the nature of the subject, and what the 
speaker has in view. But in listening to a performancts of this kind, it is 
expected that the mind will be informed, the reasoning powers exercised, 
the imagination excited, and the taste improved. TWi subject should 
be one which requires a statement and elucidatbn of faiteresting facts 
and principles ; a course of calm, dignified, and persuasive reasoning. 
At the same time, it should allow of fine writing. There should be op- 
portunity for description and pathos, for historical and classical allusions 
and illustrations, and for comprehensive and ennobling views. It should 
admit also of unity of plan. The style should be elevated and elegant , 
the form of expression manly and dignified, and at the same time char 
Bcterized by force and vivacity. The ornament should be of a hi^h kind 
— such as ennobles and exiedts the subject Difiuseness is liknwis^ 
iesirable. 

Example 1st. 

OP AN ENGLISH ORATION.* 
PiMic Station. 

One of the happiest, as well as most useful, improvements which 
the social system has received, since the earliest congregation of savage 
life, is the division of labor. While it insures to us the greatest profit at 
the least cost, and enables the labor of each to contribute most effectually 
to the advantage of the whole, it introduces among men such a variety 
of classes and conditions — it parts out the business of life into so many 
and various lots, as may satisfy each peculiar bias, imprinted by nature 
on the minds of individuals. The great world has many mansions. lo 
cnte, there are the tools of industry and the bread of care \ in another, 
the insignia of power — the diadem, the mitre, and all the aching Inxniy 



* On taUng the First De^pre. 
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of thrones ; ia a third, is hang np the nn%ding laurel of the Mice, which, 
as " it plucks all gaze its way/' lets us not hchold the cold neglect and 
starving penury which too often await it; — one looketh out upon th« 
green fields, with their blossoms, their full ears, their bending branches ; 
and another looketh out upon the broad sea, with its tall ships and its 
cunning merchandise ; — all these, and many more, are wide open before 
us, and it requires but our own volition, to 4ecide where we will enter io 
and abide. 

Among the manifold professions and employments of life, however 
there is much else, beside natural bias, to iniiuence a man's choice. The 
unyielding necessity of gaining a livelihood, binding upon most of us, is 
ample security that no one of them will be left vacant Industry, Uko 
wealth, will find its own level A deficiency in any of its channels will 
create a demand ; and self-interest will ever be at hand, to supply it But 
this is not all. We are all, more or less, the flaves of passion. The cold 
and cfdculating dictates of prudence are often overruled b^ the more 
specious and flattering whispers of pride. The path of reason is too 
straight-forward and dull for our eager ambitSon. We cannot bide to 
toil slowly up her steep and thorny way, for the quiet possession of scanty 
bread. The echoes of the silver trumpet have readied our ear, and wo 
^gh that it may sound out our own name. The imperial puiple has 
caught our eye, and the plain vestments of an honorable sufficiency seem 
too mean and common for our wear 1 

Perhaps there is no prospect, which the ima^nation can present, so 
alluring to the mind of a young man as that of public life. The mere 
fact of being a theme of public interest, and of being exalted by the voic« 
of popular favor to a station above one's fellows, — is of itself a boon, 
than which, it would seem, the most ardent ambition could desire none 
greater. But this is but the beginning of good things, — but the portal 
to the high places of fame. It is in the exercise of this trust, that the 
fall harvest of glory is to be reaped. Our mind is to counsel, — ow voice 
to direct,— <wr arm to govern all ; — ^the sceptre of power is to be handled, 
— her royal robes put on — and t^ are to be the gaze of every eye. 
These are the rich privileges which our eager fancy holds out to us as thr 
rewards of office ; and it is not to be wondered at, that the coldest ambi 
tion should kindle at the view. It is no longer a strange thing, that pop 
alar favor should be courted and public station sought diligently utet 
It is man's nature to look upward — "wi aauila,codum versus,^ — how 
then can he but long for this highest heaven or hAman glory ? 

But let us strip off the gilded veil of fancy, and look in upon the con 
dition of office when the pomp and parade are over, and the robes are 
thrown aside. And here, it were a superfluous task to inquire into th« 
comparative happiness and ease of public station. It needs not the elo- 
quent philosophy of the wronged Duke, to tell us, that a life of even un- 
deserved exile is sweeter far than that of painted pomp, — " the inhospi 
table woods more free from peril than the envious court," — ^ the icj 
fang and churlish chiding of the winter's wind," more trusty counsellors 
than the fawning flattery of court-sycophants. Nor need we the touching 
examples of Wolsey, of Buckingham, of Mary, and all that host of splen- 
did misery which history supplies, to warn us how sore and galling # 
burden is " too much honor.'' We have heard with our ears — our fa 
thers have told us — many of us are in the immediate, tjad experience 
that place and greatness^ thcngh fair without, and full of temptatioiu— 
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m,like ih« apples of Asphaltnin, but ashes to the taste ; and when witk 
drawn from the excitements of busy life, and left alone to reflection, im 
■re all ready enough to exclaim with the poet : - 

** *T Is better to be lowly bom, 
And range with humble livers in content. 
Than to he perked up In a glistering grier. 
Or wear a golden sorrow. '* 

Bat this is one of those fireside reflections which aie apt to escape ua, 
in the bostle of out-of-door life. Vain hope with all. its specious and 
most plausible cheats, bids us not take upon trust so sad a truth. Am 
bition, which wc strive in vain to " fling away," whispers us, that it is 
nobler to bide the worst, so honor be the stake. To serve one^s country, 
is at least a glorious martyrdom, and we are proud to suffer it. Wers 
such the motive of those who enter the lists of public life, were honor 
conferred in exact proportion to merit, and trust squared with integrity, 
this were a sentiment worthy the extremest limit of indulgence. A 
nobler vocation no one can have, — a more glorious sacrifice was never 
made, — than to toil and sufier for the public good. Our countiy's call, 
as it were the voice of Fate crying out to us, should make " eadi pettj 
artery in this body, as hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve ! " But is it 
from pure and disinterested patriotism, that so many are daily clothed 
in the white robe of candidacy 1 Can we pretend, even in this land of 
oromise, that public honors are never capriciously, nay, are never unjust- 
ly, bestowed ? We have not, indeed, here, that long line of titled aris- 
tocracy, " state-statues only," whose rank, dating from the cradle, can be 
founded, at most, onlv on a pr&iestinarian estimate of future worth! 
We acknowledge neither "Divine right," nor " original compact," as a 
claim to supremacy. Much less need we fear that the wise, the virtu- 
ous, and the leam§d should be banished from our land, as from Sparta 
of old, in very fear lest, bv the unrestrained exertion of their permciouA 
weapons^ they should work out for themselves an extravagant and dan- 
gerous influence. The wise, the learned, the good, stand here indeed 
their chance with the rest; and it is a triumph worthy all rejoicings 
when they struggle into power. But how often do we see those noble 
natures, — who, seeking merit rather than fame, would scorn to " flatter 



nlar favor, but at fearful and perilous odds, against the supple knee, the 
flattering tongue, the cringing soul. 

What, then, is there in office for which men are thus eagerly striving I 
What is this highest prize of contention, in pursuit of which, happiness is 
founted as nothing, and merit is content to be pitted against hypocrisy 
and intrigue ? It is called Power. There are few more ludicrous 
mistakes, which this erring world exhibits, than those of a false and 
o'erleaping ambition. The redoubted Knight of la Mancha, though un- 
equalled in story, is not alone in real life. We may, almost daiiy, be- 
hold the brazen* basin of the barber, borne proudly along, in all its soapy 
iMstre, as if 't were really the golden helmet of Mambrino ! In most 
countries, we may see crowds, and even in our own practical land not a 
few of those dabblers in the pettiness of fame, whose official importance 
would serve only to remind us of that pretty device of -/Esop, — a fly on 
the axle of a chariot, striving to exclaim "what a dust do 1 raise 1 ^ The 
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tnxth is, that in these times, and especially in oar own land, the pmcer^ 
which office of itself confers, is most specions and shadowy. Even in tha 
Old World, little else is retained, save the name, the show, the ceremony 
of power. In the most arbitrary governments of modem times, the pop 
alar feeling is respected and obeyed, tboogh it be not directly, and m 
terms appealed to. Bat with ns, the very boast of oar libertv is, that the 
people are saprcme. They indeed do delegate certain of their nambcr, 
to manage for them their great estate of sovereignty : — bat this delegated 
aathority is divided off into so many branches, and so entirely checked 
by the matual action of these branches upon each other, that the power 
of individual office is a mere name and a shade. Our governors are in 
fact but public servants — a most honorable, indeed, and praiseworthy 
tervice, but containing so much more of burden and care, than of power^ 
that we might almost apply to them the old Greek proverb, — " none in 
the land are so much slaves^ as its Tnasters.*^ 

But if public station do not actually confer power upon its possessor, 
it at least, affords him the most favorable opportunity for gaining it If 
office be not greatness, it surely must be the highest vantage-ground 
for achieving greatness. It was the answer of the Delphic oracle to 
Cicero, says Plutarch, when he inquired how he shonld attain to the 
highest earthly glory, — "by making his own genius^ and not the will of 
the people, the guide of his life." To enter into an elaborate discussion 
of this great (question, would far exceed our spare and strict allowance 
of time ; but it may well be doubted, whether that close subjecaon to 
popular will, that contracted servitude to party, that unyielding bondage 
to public opinion, which public officiers must necessarily undergo, be not 
far, very far, from the pure and perfect air of liberty, in which genius 
exults and thrives. It seems, too, a nobler, as well as freer, task to pro 
mote the mental improvement^ than the physical welfare, of out race, — 
to govern minds, than to govern men. 

I know that history, an honorable mention in whose pages is, perhaps, 
the proudest reward which mortal merit can aspire to, has hitherto de- 
voted her exclusive praise to those who have led the armies or guided the 
councils of their nations. It hath now been the diair of princes, and now 
the " field-book of conquerors," and full rarely hath even the name of a 
private man, however splendid his talents or exalted his virtues, been 
deemed worthy of its notice. But the liberty, which has been here 
worked out, is not confined to the mere form and ceremony of govern- 
ment, — it not only pervades the whole atmosphere, but penetrates the 
very life-breath, and purifies the very heart's core of society, — and v«e 
may confidently hope, that the Free Historian of Free Amerioa, pampered 
in no court, pensioned by no crown, will pen with the golden pen of 
Truth, — that her history may be, as all history ought to be, — philosophy 
pure, uncompromising, philosophy, " teaching by examples," — a history, 
where crimes may be mentioned only to be condemned, — where virtue, 
genius, merit, may stand out in their own unfading beauty, the admiration 
and the model of the world ! We would not, indeed, withhold their 
merited tribute of praise, their proud recompense of glory, from the 
** patriotis who have toiled and in Uieir country's_cause bled nobly." The 
sweet lyre, the sculptured marble, shall have their names in holy keep- 
ing I But they are not alone patriots. This proud title of patriotism is ro • 
narrow distinction of birth or of fo "tune.. Whoever promotes, or labors 
to promote, the interest and welfare of his country, be his xneaQ9 never eo 
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■man, his vocation never so htimble, is a patriot They are patriots who 
obey and defend, as well as they who make the laws. They are patrioCa 
who strive, as they are able, to advance in the land the great cause of re- 
l^on, of justice, of public improvement. Eveir good man is a pairiot I 
They were patriots, whose names shall hereafter be mentioned as the 
founders and benefactors of this venerable institution. jBe* is a patriot^ 
and worthy a patriots praise, whose wonted presence at the h«ad of our 
University, on this high festival of letters, we may no longer look for. If 
the youth of our land be its hope and its promise, as their fathers are its 
Itrength and its support, — surely he shall have rendered a goodly and 
BB acceptable service to his country, who by his diligence, his instructions, 
his example, has trained up so many to her duties and her honor. We 
would yield him, then, the glory of a patriot, as well as the affectionate 
Ihanks of grateful hearts, for all that he has done and suffered in the 
cause of education. His is a glory, "oa nequepn^U quisquam laudando^ 
neque vitupemndo quisquam nocuiz.^ Mav he live lonf , to see this andcnt 
abode of science, — the fond object of his care and love, — increased in 
nsefolness and power; standing in all the strength of sound wisdom, in 
all the majesty of virtue, in all the beauty of holiness, a blessing to tiiie 
'shildren, and an honor to the fathers of our land ; and on its brightest 
tablet of record, among its best defenders, shall his name and his prais€ 
be ever inscribed. May his years to come be full of comfort, and his 
md — peace ! 

It is one of the peculiar features of otur republican government, that the 
loors of office, — which have hitherto been rarely entered, but by those 
who could produce the passports of high birth or princely patronage, — 
are here thrown open to alL The natural consequence is, that a& are 
eager to rush in. Imagination has pictured to us this exdusive abode, 
abundant in all the luxury and splendor of Oriental magnificence ; and 
the prince of Abyssinia felt not more longings, — and, I venture to say 
tried net more exped^enis^ to gain a knowledge and a view of the outer 
world of man, than we to ^in admittance into this favored palace of the 
Blest^ We do not fear, with the enemies of liberty, that ^is " political 
ambition" will always prove a canker in the hearts, or engender corrup- 
tion in the minds of our people, — warring against Uie interests of litera- 
ture, and bringing down upon us either the darkness of anarchy or the 
more gloomy Hght of despotism. We neither feel, nor feign, any such 
idle apprehensions. We have seen the flood-gates of ocean suddenly un- 
barred, and though the dashing waves leaped never so violently in devouring 
all they met, — it was but for a moment j the waters flowed again into their 
channel, and the sea was still. But though this temporary evil will ulti- 
mately be its own cure, it is well that all means should be employed to 
diminish its immediate violence. The storm has not yet ceased — we may, 
even notp, see it, in all the strength of its rage, fearfully agitating our land. 
The holy ark of our liberties is, even now, tossed on its angry bosom 1 It is 
dme that men's eyes were opened to reason. It is time that they looked 
npon office as it really is ; like the other professions of life, a place of hon- 
orable labor, conferring on its possessor no absolute superionty, — no ex- 
clusive privilege, — no peculiar blessedness ; — an elevation where one's 
fiulings, as well as excellences, are displayed to a dangerous advantage. 
We would render to the rulers and counsellors of our land all the respect 
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And homage that are their due; but we will not yield np to them the sole 
possession of that poioer — the only power worth having — the highest 
power of man — a power which angels from all their ^lory might stoop to 
enjoy — the power of doing good to mankind — of servmg one*8 countir — 
of improving our race — of ennobling our age ! This is the power which 
all may possess — which requires no passport but of Heaven. TTiis is 
the promotion which " oometh neither irom the East, from the West, nor 
^et from the South." .Mind asks not the seal of office for a sanction of 
is dictates, "nee tumit cad ponit secures arbiirio popularis aura.^* Its course 
will on, the way it takes, " cracking ten thousand curbs of more strong 
link asunder,'' than the slender Wpediments of artificial society. It wifi 
tpeak outf wherever it exists, in tones tlian which God's thunder is not 
more audible ! 

To this power and this greatness let us aspire. Let the education and 
improvement of mind be the first object of our ambition. Let not the 
great harvest of our literature lie longer unreaped. Our dizzy mountain- 
peaks — our green hills — our fertile vales — our thundering cataracts — 
our pleasant streams, were never made for sealed lips. Our firm hands, 
our brave hearts, our bright eyes, though eloquent in* silence, deserve not 
a mute Wre. The fair brow of Liberty looks bald and naked without tiie 
laurel of the Muse 1 

Example 2. 

THE UTILITAItlAN SYSTEM.* 
»»CuiBono." 

The spirit of the present stronely demands the nseftd in all its objects of 
pursuit ; there is little reason to fear that men wiU neglect their interests, 
BO far as their judgment enables them to perceive them ; for little occupies 
general attention mat does not return some plausible answer to the ques- 
tion, " Of what use is it ? what advantage arises from it ? " The wild 
visions conjured up by the heated imaginations of other times^ are all 
viewed through this correcting medium, and stripped of all their bright and 
deceptive colors, are stamped with that value only to which their ntility 
entitles them. The lance of chivalry rusts in obscurity and neglect, while 
the ploughshare is bright with honorable use ; the venerable castle, moss- 
covered and 8hatteredl)y the storms of a thousand years, is of smadl conse- 
quence, as it stands beside the smart, new-built manufactory, its neighbor, 
whence some of the conveniences and comforts of life are constantly flow- 
ing; the mountain, though it be the highest peak of the Alps, or Andes, 
cloud-cant, and snow-crowned, towering subume over the domains be- 
neath, the theme of poets, and the resting-place of the imagination, is 
thought little of in comparison with the dark and gloomy mine at its base, 
whence are drawn the ore for manufacture, or the coal with which it Vg 
prepared. 

All things are estimated, not at the price set upon them by the children 
of poetry and romance, but according to their immediate subserviency in 
rendering comfortable the condition of the great majority of mankind 
And shaU anv one say that there is not much true philosophy in this valu 
atinn? ShaU any one sigh over the tendency of the age to look with a 
dii'iassionate eye on those wild schemes, and false ideas of honor an** 
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greatness, which in tonner times caused snch a waste of human life aoa 
means ? Shall any one for this denounce the times as fareetf ol of aU that 
constitutes excellence or happiness ? Shall it be said that tnis spirit neces 
sarilj smothers all the nobler parts of man's nature, and reduces him to a 
mere pains-taking, money-gettmg animal ? That it is incapable of being 
tumea and guided into any good course, and of forming the groundwork <» 
a better state of things than the world has ever yet seen ? Such desponding 
minds, — such prophets of evil, must hare got their ideas of the &ummum 
bonnm from tales of chiTahy and romance, mym the dreams and longinga 
of a heated imagination, from any thing, in fact, rather than a ccnnparison 
of the sources of happiness in tne present and any former time. Should 
such an examination oe made, that which lippeais so bright and enchant- 
ing when viewed from a distance, will harolv bear a close inspection. 
Strip these bright visions of all the radiance thrown around them by the 
ohanns of an elegant literature, and how meagre do they stand before us, 
m all the harsh outline of a ruae and unpolished nature ; the violent pas 
sions and harsh impulses of men stand forth, divested of that softening in 
fluence thrown upon them by a refined civilization. The courage or the 
warrior will shrink to the level of mere animal violence ; the beautj oi the 
ladies will pall upon the ima^nation, whenit is considered how nmnterest 
ing most have been their minds from the want of all those graces and re 
finements which a more enlightened age only can impart ; while through 
out all classes the powers of the intellect were but imperfectly developed, 
and give us no very exalted idea of man and his powers. Let these things 
be but once thought of in such an abstract way, separated from all the 
bright associations that are usually wound about them, and the most en 
thusiastic admirer of antiquity will hardly wish that his lot had been cast 
in any of those periods that once seemed so delightful. 

But though the present estimate of utility be on the whole so correct, is 
there nothing in it that maybe cause of disgust tu those of delicate feelings, 
and at the same time injunons to our truest, best-defined interests ? Kone 
but the most unhesitating, undiscriminating panegyrist would attempt to 
deny it. In their endeavors to reduce every thing to the standard of the 
useml, many have overstepped the limit. In their zeal to do away with 
all old follies, they cast ofif with them some of those virtues which are pe 
culiar to no age or state of society, but whose seat is deep in the human 
heart, and whose free exercise is indispensable to the prosperous continu 
ance of any state or order of things ; connecting these with the really 
worthless objects, with which they are so often associated, with the inten> 
tion of eradicating all the useless weeds from the soil of humanity, they 
ruthlessly tear up some of the most beautiful flowers in the gardens of the 
heart ; wey crusn those buds that would expand, and blossom, and bear 
ffood fruit ; that would exalt and purify, ana refine life, and go far to rea 
uze man's imagined perfections. 

We may see some signs of such a spirit, in that tone of superior wisdom 
that would repress all the outbreakings of enthusiasm, and damp the ardor 
of the grateful heart in its admiration of the beautiAil and noble, with a sar- 
castic and self-conceited manner of asking the question, What use ? And 
if the object of this harsh ridicule cannot show some direct and visible ope- 
ration of the ideas and sentiments he admires, it warns him to be advised 
by experience, and to have done with all such foolish and romantic notions, 
which will only impede his successful progress in the world ; that is, drop 
all that characterizes the man of feeline and sentunent, and retain nothing 
but the most esteemed maxims of a self-wise and selfish experience. SucH 
a spirit would look upon this fair earth merely as one great farm, intended 
only to maintain its numberless denizens by its productive powers; it 
would grudge every acre not devoted to this purpose ; it would look with 
an invidious eye upon lakes and mountains as useless incumbrances ; ui 
the pleasant light of heaven, and the blowing of its breeses, it would reoo^ 
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tiue only the means to promote vegetation, and bring the harvest to ma 
tority; men it vonld regard as mere instruments in these great operations 
as bound to their cotmtry, and to each other, by no stronger ties, no better 
feelings than a low and selfish interest ; to it all else seems superfluous : at! 
the glorious and beautiful, and all the touching and delicate^ of the natural 
and moral world, are unvalued and uncared for. Though this false estimate 
be but too common, the mind that has not been subjected to it must revolt 
at its dictates. What ! must all the refreshing gardens and pleasant walks 
9f life be shut, all its delightful prospects obstructed, and all the ^hing 
streams of the heart be seued up I Gould any one urge this in senous ar- 
gument, no more concise and appropriate answer could be given him, than 
the decision of the Creator himself upon the works of his hand, — that they 
are good, all good. 

But, to such contemners of all that soars above their own limited vision, 
the use of argument seems alto^ther superfluous ; there are certain epithets 
to which no definite meaning is attached, but which^ when applied with a 
certain manner of sarcasm or ridicule, do more to injure their object, than 
the most direct and severe crimination : there is a vagueness about them 
that gives the imagination room to conjure up a thousand bad qualities, and 
apply them to whatever is the subject of obloquy. Of this nature is the 
epithet romantiey so frequently and indiscriminately applied to all the im 
pulses which fill the breasts of those who have not lost all the warmth and 
generosity given them by nature ; who are excited with a noble ardor at 
ue mention of great examples of virtu 3 or heroism ; who can see and feel 
the sublime and beautiful in nature and in character ; who can kindle with 
love, swell with pity, or weep in sympathy with another's woes ; they are 
told that all these tilings wilt not do in the world; that they are only found in 
silly novels ; in fact, that they are all together too romanuc. The tendency 
of this spirit is to make the youn^ distrust their own feeling, and anxious 
to suppress every word and action that might come within the reach of 
this far-sweeping romantic ; restraint and affected indifference become but 
too fashionable, even among those who are formed for better things ; their 
fetters, early and long-worn, at length cease to gall, and the man of a once 
warm heart and strong affections, becomes a frigid and unimpassioned 
thing, whose impulses are all of the lowest, commonest description. But 
is it recUly so? Is there any danger in giving way to any of those emotions 
which are so enchanting in the page of poetry or romance ? Are they 
really incompatible with those necessary duties which are allotted to most 
men in the common routine of life and occupation ? Must we risk all those 
bright visions of life, enlivened and ennobled by the exercise of those finer 
feelings we love so to dwell upon ? In fine, are they all of tio iise ? Let 
the anxious inquirer look around, and mark the operation of some of those 
sentiments so harshlv condemned as romantic ana useless. 

Is that feeling useless which entwines a love of his native land with every 
fibre of a man's heart ? Which makes him look upon her mountains and 
rlains, her rivers and lakes, or her rock-bound, sea-washed coast, with an 
indescribable, and almost superstitious veneration ? Shall all those associ 
ations which make a man look upon his country as something more than 
•o much land inhabited by so many proprietors, whom convenience has led 
to form themselves into an organized, political body, be laughed at, as the 
relic of a bygone, barbarous age ; as too romantic to be indulged even for a 
moment ? Shall that enthusiasm which leads the traveller, wearv of wan- 
dering, and longing for home, on beholdingthe rocks and cliffs of nis native 
shore, to exclaim with rapturous joy, — "This is my own, my native land," 
— be ridiculed as the expression of nothing but a mawkish, and false sen- 
sibility ? • On the contrary, is not such a feeling the foundation of that tnie 
and real patriotism, which makes a man lay down wealth and comfort, and 
pour forth blood like water for his country's good ? Has it not been the 
*U-p«nrading sentiment in those martyrs and patriots whom history and 
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fiction «qtia11y delight in honoring ? Should we mfike Thermopjln an« 
Marathon familiar as household words, had there not been some stronger 
impulse in the breasts of the heroes who fought there than the mere desure 
to save their lands and property from unjust spoliation ? Interest, or fic- 
tion, may, for a time, excite men to action in behalf of their country ; but, 
to arouse the undyine flame of patriotism, to make such lovers of their 
country as time has shown, the '* caritas ipsius soli," the clinging to all the 
marks written in memory by affection, the scenes of our youtn, the mona 
ments and undying history of our ancestors, our hearthstones, and objects 
of domestic affection, must all work together in a manner none the less ef 
fective, because it cannot be reduced to the cold and exact rules of states- 
men or philosophers. 

Is that love useless which exalts so high in man*s judgment the worth oi 
the fairen softer portion of his race ; that takes away so much of the harsh 
and low from his character, and makes him see every thin^ in a warmer 
purer light Or are any of those other tender feeling, which purify his 
character^ and make him somewhat like the divine original ? Equally harsh 
and false is that estimate that would sav so ; which would divest life of so 
much that softens its hard and rugged track ; which would stop all those 
fountains pushing fresh from the heart, which sweeten and quicken the 
otherwise insipid and sluggish course of duties and labors. And yet such 
a disposition is but too common ; it hears with incredulity of the existence 
of virtuous enthusiasm, or ardent love ; or, if it cannot doubt their exist- 
ence, it shows its contempt for them by a freezing interrogatory as to their 
advantage ; it would connne all such romantic feelings to the pages of tiie 
poet or novelist, who, it thinks, first gave them birth, and insists, that how- 
ever well they may do to " point a mortd, or adorn a tale," they will rievet 
do in real Ufe, 

If such were real life, if none of the holiest and best affections could be 
bdulged with safety, well might the gloomy views of those be entertained, 
who look upon the pleasant world as a succession of empty nothings, ana 
all our boasted improvements and advancements as only tending to render 
them lighter and more empty, and to remove us farther from all that makes 
life worth the having. * 

Such a feeling of discontent, as it is particularly apt to seize upon minds 
most delicately tuned by nature, must have an injurious effect upon the 
age, which has been represented as, on the whole, so discriminating as tc 
what is truly TOod and useful ; since it withdraws from exerting a health 
fill influence mose whose natural impulses would cause them to promote 
its best interests ; but, disgusted \)y the false, utilitarian spirit just dwelt 
npon, their minds sink into a morbid and repini g state, which questions 
if there be any thin^ pleasant, or excellent, contents itself with railing a 
all around, and nnrsmg its own misanthropic feelings. 

How, then, shall we answer that cold and saroastic temper, whichj in a« 
the confidence of superior wisdom, thinks to crush all the generous impul 
Bes of an ardent nature, the aspirations of genius, or the bnddines or an 



cold, and melancholy, would be an eternal, sunless night, than life without 
one ray of those wanner feelings to illumine its dark and tortuous paths, 
to did the points of all the sterner, harsher duties, and cast a warm flush 
of happiness over all its varying scenes. We mieht tell them, that, banish 
these, and the world would be a desert of so harsh and uninterestin£| an as- 
pect, that the most stoical patience could n ot endure it lon^ ; and, if their 
unsympathizing minds could not comprehend how this might be, we might 
tell them that to the feelings they so much despise they are indebted for 
the continuance of that state of things which appears to them so profita 
ble and excellent That they are the great corner-stones on which society 
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tt founded, the bonds that maintain its nnion ; that, bnt for soma of tha 
enthusiasm thej so much condemn, civilization would long since have stop- 
ped in its process, the arts and knowledge would have remained undev^- 
oped, and all tiiat tends to exalt and refine man^s condition would still have 
fifamoered. If thej cannot be induced by this to acknowledge that* therb 
are any others but their own beaten highways of life, they must remain in 
ignorance of all its better part, forfeit all the enioyments which accrue tu 
those who can rightly estimate its blessings, and plod on in the way tliey 
have chosen for memselves ; — while, to those who have an undimmed per 
ception of the good and lovely, life spreads itself out like a verdant flowery 
field, its paths enlivened by tne bordering green, the gemming dewdrops 
not yet dashed from its flowerets, and all beyond a vista of gladness and 
beauty. Happy those who choose this better portion, and enjoy that real 
Ufe which those only can have, who, in all their estimates of us'e, are guided 
by that true philosophy, which, while it hastens the step of improvement, 
does not prevent the cooperation of our best nature I 

Example 3. 
PtHtlic Opinion,* 

Un the return of this ancient anniversary, on this academical jubilee, 
which borrows all its lustre from the countenance of a great community, I 
am naturally led to the contemplation of the power of a community, lit is 
public favor which has raised a humble ntunmar school into the greatest 
collegiate establishment in our land. And we who are come up this day to 
make our last obeisance to our venerable parent, cannot consider without 
interest, that power out of which she sprang, and that power upon whose 
character our own fortunes must so much depend. 

But the growth of a literary seminary is but an exhibition in miniature 
of that force of which I speak. Compared with some of its greater mani 
festations, it is the application of the force of steam to the cutting of dia 
monds, or the enchasing of plate. It is on the spacious stage of history, 
where ages are the time, and nations the actors, that I find the just exam 
pies of tae power of public opinion emblazoned. What is the great lesson 
we learn from the records of our race ? What but this ? That the true 
sovereign of the world, the only monarch who is never deposed, and never 
abridged of his prerogative, 

" Who sits on no precarious throne, 
Nor borrows leave to be," 
is Public Opinion. 

What is a throne ? What is a legislature ? What is a Congress ? What 
is a constitution ? Mere pipes, mere mouth pieces, for the compression of 
Public Opinion. The moment they cease to give it vent, tiie moment they 
resist and set up for original powers, it breaks in pieces these venerabfe 
forms, as Daniel broke the gilded images of Babylonish idolatry, and holds 
up the fragments before the startled nations, witn the same dreadful irony, 
— ** Lo, these be the gods ye worship." 

One would think, from what has sometimes been advanced, on great au- 
thority, that Public Opinion was a new power. I am confident that it is a 
mistake. Public Opinion is no new creation, no stranger in the world, no 
child of its old age. It has mingled in the public affairs since man nrst 
exchanged his cave in the woods for the arts and alliances of civilized life. 

Bom m the primeval conventions of uncouth savages, its infant fingers 
traos that social contract to which the proud monarcmes of the Old World 

* On taking the flnt degreow 
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arc not ashamed to ^ back for the fabulous charter of theu: leatamaaw. 
And from that hour it has gone about among the kingdoms of the earta, 
working its pleasure, whether for good or for evil. You may track its lioo 
step across the Syrian sands, when it led the fanatic hosts of Chnstendc=: 
to pour out their'libations or blood, and sacrifice their human hecatombs, 
in pious worship of the Prince of Peace. Or you may find its handiwork 
in modem England, when it spoiled of its crown the unworthy successor 
of a line of kmgs ; washed away his balm, and laid his head upon ths 
block ; turned loose an incensed people to hunt down the remnant of tliat 
old house of t^^rants, and purge tne realm of their unclean influence. Batr 
,by and by, as if in very wantonness, reverting to its ancient faith and a^ 
'fections, it recalls the fugitive jninces from their exile, and rebuilds the 
dynasty it had overturned. 

But. if the will of the people has alwajf s been the sovereign, under what 
ever forms it has been disguised, by whatever ministers it has exercised 
the functions of sovereignty, it will be asked, how are we to explain certain 
dark passages of the history sf man ? If the people have been really the 
master, whence came those odious institutions which have preyed from ace 
to age, like an hereditary disease, on the aggrieved nations ? How stole the 
serpent into the Eden of democracy ? In what chamber of the people's 
deputies, was the order of knighthood created ? What bill of rights was it 
that stipulated for the inviolability of the Canon and Feudal Law ? What 
late do the articles of abdication bear, wherein the major portion of man 
kind, wearied with the cares of government, resi^ their irksome state, and 
sell themselves for slaves to their fellow-men ? Where was the popular as- 
sembly convo.'itVl. which followed up the splendid distinctions of chivalry 
in Europe, with tne emoluments ana honors of modem aristocracy; "gild 
Ing a little that was rich before," and lavishing on an overgrown peerage 
civil immunities, and injurious monopolies ? Ii Public Opim<m is supreme, 
how came in those abuses which plunder the many of wealth, and nonov 
and freedom, to lay the costly spous at the feet of a few ? Crowns, prin 
cipalities, and orders of nobifity. — are these the trophies with which Pub 

lie Opinion has strown its path ? Tes. Even these were called 

into being by the word of the people. And all those political evils which 
have placed the sufiering race of men, first sprung into life at the will of 
the people, and received at its own hand their bloody commission ; like 
fienos raised by the enchanter, whom they will shortly torment. Folly 
was the disease of which Public Opinion was sorely sick ; Ignorance was 
the deadly charm by which it was Dound ; and is it strange that it lay 
powerless along the land, the victim of petty tyranny ? It was only Sam 
son submitting his invincible locks to be confined by the fingers of Delilah 
with the pin of a weaver's beam. And Oh, how faithfully the old patri- 
arch told its history, when he prophesied the fortunes of his unworthy cnild I 
** Issachar is a strong ass, couching down between two burdens ; and he 
saw that rest was good, and the land, that it was pleasant, and he bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant to tribute." 

But these seasons of patient sufferance do not always last. And long 
periods of torpid quiescence are succeeded by awful reactions. It is this 
moment when Public Opinion changes, — this turning of the tide, — that is 
the sublime moment in the annals of nations. 

'* Its step Is as the tread 
Of a flood that leaves Its bed, 
And its march it is rude desolation." 

It bursts through the mounds and levies that dammed it up, and strikes 
terror into ancient societies, and institutions that lie peacenilly over th« 
land, by the roar of the inundation. It is when great events are pendine. 
when the scales of human destiny are hung out m heaven, and the eyes 31 
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men grow dim with watching the doubtful balance, — when old systemf 
faU, and old j^rinciples are a by-word, — when the strong attractions which 
keep society in its orbit are dissolved, and the winds of rassion go sighing 
by, — it is then that Public Opinion re-collects itself to meet the solemn 
emergency ; leaving its ancient seats, it shakes off the dust of centuries, 
and carries the human race forward to the mark they are prepared to reach 

It was in a crisis like this, that the keys of heaven were wrested from 
the successors of St. Peter, and the light of the Reformation let in upon a 
m<mmin£[ church. And when the clearer light of another aee revealed the 
abuses still unreformed, Public Opinion invaded once more w ground that 
was fenced with ecclesiastical interdictions, continued the heroic work, and 
finally launched its little fleet of pilgrims on the main, to follow the setting 
Bon, and lodge the floating ark on the mountains of a New World. 

And here in the West, it is at the bidding of Publiq Opinion, that Liber 
ty has unrolled the sky of half the globe, tor her star spangled banner. It 
is at the same high mandate, that Science throws across our rushing streams 
her triumphant arches ; yokes together with a Cyclopean architecture the 
everlasting hills, and then leads over their giddy summits the peaceful car 
avans of commerce. 

But, with all its splendid triumphs, it is still an unsteadfast and turbulent 
principle, as inconstant as an individual mind. And the annals of our race 
are but accusing records, which show how Public Opinion has given its 
voluntary and omnipotent sanction to every form of crime. It has crossed 
great enterprises, and broken brave hearts. It has doomed to the faggot 
and the rack the champions of truth, and the children of God. It is as 
much the parent of the Holy Inquisition, and the Court of the Star-Cham- 
ber, as of Bible Societies, or the Royal Academy. 

What, then, is our security ? Can we rear no bulwark ? Can we dig no 
trench around our noblest and most venerable establishments of Church 
and State ? Are we all embarked in a frail vessel, and may this blind 
Polyphemus sink us at pleasure with a swing of his arm ? Where is the 
oridn of Public Opinion ? It is in private opinion. Each great national 
feelings wave after wave, has been Ikst the opinion of a few, me opinion of 
one. Mere, then, is the great check, and safeguard, and regulator, in indi 
vidual character and influence. Obviously, no external force can act on 
the all-surrounding energy of a public mind. In vain would we plant sen- 
tries, or patrol a watch about this unmastered power. The way to explode 
a magazine is to apply the match to a kernel. The way to move the pub- 
lic, is to afiect individuals. Every honest citizen whom we can enlighten ; 
every mind throughout the nation, by which right views are entertained, 
and proper feelings cherished, is one more improver of Public Opinion. 

Let it be deeply considered by us, since it thus originated^ now much 
every superior understanding is its natural counsellor and guide ; and to 
what extent such men as Swift, Burke, and Mirabeau were the ministers of 
this real Autocrat ; that no longer those titular gentlemen, who, in London 
and Paris, on solemn days, wear crowns and solemn dresses, but' Canning, 
and Scott, and Malthus, are now the sovereigns of the world. It is in this 
fact, that Public Opinion has grown wiser, and will continue to become 
more informed, that I flnd the superiority and the hope of our times. And 
the humblest individual, aware that his opinions are a portion of the sov 
ereign law of the land, would do wrong to conceive his influence to be in 
significant. It is not insignificant. Not a thought you think, not a syllable 
yon utter, but maj, in its consequences, afiect the prosperity of your conn 
try. Our world is framed like a vast whispering gallery, — one of those 
curious structures of human skill, where every breath is audible, and the 
word that at flrst was faintly spoken, scarce trusted to the silent air, is sent 
Bwifdy onward and around the vaulted walls ; a thousand babbling echoes 
repeat and prolong ths sound, till it shakes the globe with its thunder. 

Come out of your individual shell. Give your thoughts to "he intereati 
32 
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if TOUT nee, and, like the genie in Oriental storj, 'wlio, cieepii^ oat of the 
easket of a few in^es, in wliich he liad been impriMmed. regained his co- 
lossal proportions, yon will grow to the statore of a godlike intelligenoek 
Nor will yon fail of yonr reward. Those who» by tiieir mighty infinenoe, 
exert a wise control over the will of the people, flwvri receive from the 
public opinion thsy have enliriitened, their jnst meed of praise. It is a 
ipectacle we can never behold without emotion, the supremacy of one 
mind over this concentrated intelligence. It claims our reluctant rev w reaee 
for characters in which the amiable virtues are wanting. The moral merit 
of Cromwell is exceedingly questionable ; but his astonishing masterj of 
the public mind, and the energies he wielded in the cause of liberty, faara 
procured him the endless gratitude of freemen. 

" For, if we would spesk tnie, 

Hach to the man ia doe. 
Who from hia private gardens, where 
He lived reaerved and austere. 

As if his highest ]>lot. 

To plant the Bergamot, 
Could by industrious ralor climb 
To ruin the great worlc of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms old 

Into another mould. ** 

But, where virtues and talents have alike contributed to invest aa indi 
vidua! with this authority over his cotemporaries, public opinion rejoices 
to pay its instructor a hearty tribute of deserved praise. It has lately l>eeB 
lignally manifested, in the deep sympathy in our loss, on the resignation of 
his seat at the head of the university, b^ one, for so man^ years, its oma 
ment and pride. I cannot speak of President Kirkland without a crowd of 
affectionate recollections, which, I am sure, are familiar to all who hear me 
For he was one of that truly fine genius which identified his character with 
the institution in which he sat. Whilst he remained here, his elegant mind 
rained influence on all that harbored in its halls ; and it was not easy for 
dnlness to come under his eye without being sweetened and refined. The 
stranger who saw him, went away glad that there was so much savor in 
human wit He was a living refutation of that ancient calumny, that col 
leges make men morose and unskilful in the science of human nature. He 
had a countenance that was like a benediction. And what with his liberal 
heart, his rich conversation, and the grace of his accomplished manners, he 
reflected a light upon this seminary, which a just community have not 
failed, and shall not fail to repay wim lasting honor. 



Mcample. 

OP A VALEDICTORY ENGLISH ORATION. 

Second Degree — JMosfer's Oration, 

In selecting for our topic, " The Spirit that should accompany our Repub 
Uoan Institunons," let it not be anticipated that we are bringing hither a 
political tirade to fret and rave about ourselves, or that we mean to run mad 
at the sound of our own voice, as it pronounces the word ** republic" We 
have not arrayed ourselves, gladiator like, to attack or defend public meas- 
ures, — to despatoh in the few moments allotted us all the politicfd questions 
that now interest us as a people, — or to set ri^ht the executive, legislative 
and judicial departments of our government, m the short period of twenty 
minutes. We come not to batUe with politicians, whoever they may be 
and whether they stand on either bank, or in the middle of the Rnbicoo. 
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W« oome not to sweep down regiments of them with a sentence, or to blow 
np the country with a magazine of words. No ; we would dwell upon this 
spirit, without taldng the word "politics" upon our lips. These have 
entered into and contaminated every other place, — let the house of God, 
the temple of literature, be sacred a little longer. Let there be one spot 
left, where rational, thinking man may retreat from political, talking man. 
We will not be the first to tread it with a sacrilegious step. No ; m the 
spirit in which the prophet of old put o£f his shoes on Mount Horeb^ ** be- 
cause tile ground hereon he stood was holy,*' we would venture m thif 
place to speak of that spirit which should guide and animate us in the 
enjoyment of our peculiar institutions. 

And addressing, as we trust, nay, as we know, a republican assembly, 
bom under the inflaence, surrounded and supported bv the spirit of fre« 
institutions, what inquiry can be more important than that which opens to 
them the way in wnich they can most safel^r keep, and most perfectiv 
enjoy these institutions ? The work of attaining them is accomplished. 
The battle is over, the victory is won, and our fathers are at rest. These 
institutions are now ours. Praise cannot make them more, nor detraction 
less so. They are ours, bought and paid for. But they are ours under a 
solemn responsibleness, — under none other than the trust that we will pro 
serve, exalt, and extend them. But we shall discharge this high and Son 
orable trust, only as we hold them in a right spuit, and exercise them upon 
proper principles. We speak not extrayagantiy, then, when we say, that in 
mamtaming and holding sacred that spirit which will adorn and perpetuate 
these institutions, and give them the only thing they want, their free course, 
consists the whole duty of our generation ; and that when this ceases to be 
important and interesting in our eyes, we cease to deserve them. Honor 
and gratitude have been to those who attained, — honor and gratitude shall 
be to those who preserve them. 

The spirit, then, in the first place, whose claims we would advocate, is 
a spirit of national modesty. We use the term in distinction from that 
national arrogance or vanity which we deem unbecoming and dangerous. 

We are aware that the history of our coimtry is a pecuhar one, —peculiar 
m its interest and importance, and not to us only, but to the world. We 
nave read, with a thrilling interest, the story of our father's doings, dwelt 
upon their dorious anticipations, and hailed the fulfilment of them, as year 
alter year mey have been developed. But-where, in all this, is the -occasion 
of arrogance to ourselves and denunciation of others, as if we stood on the 
only elevation, and, what is more, had reached that elevation ourselves ? 
Our duty, we have said, is to adorn our instutions ; ostentation is its very 
opposite, — to diffuse tnem abroad; detraction of others will defeat us. 
But who are they who would thus stride the earth like a colossus ? Where 
is the history of their toil, and dancer, and suiSering? Where are the 
monuments of their personal valor and heroism, and splendid achievement? 
Where is the record of their martyrdom? We have seen the conceited 
descendant of some rich ancestor, decked in the robes which that ancestor 
has toiled that he might wear, — fluttering about, the puppet of an hour, 
yet walking) as he imagines, a god amidst the surrounding pinnies, — 
talking as if the world were made for him alone, because, forsooth, he really 
cannot conceive, — as certainly no other can, — how he could have been 
made for the world. We have seen, I say, this poor imitation of humanity, 
and looked with contempt on what we could not pitj. But what do they 
more, or better, who, in the costume of national vanity, are stalking about 
amongst the nations of the earth, vainly declaiming about their institutions, 
— theu*s, because they ha]^pened to be bom where tnese had been planted, — 
and sweeping down the institutions of others^ for the modest yet cogent 
reason orthe Pharisee, that they are not as their own. 

But we woild see amongst us. as a nation, that modesty which we admirs 
•0 muoh in domestio life. Individual modesty, — we have all seen her,— 
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b a lore] J danwel, vitfa simple mien, retimig mannen, and chaste an«r 
There is noChii^ aboat her to remind <Mie of a flower gardea in diaCzess, <■ 
a rainbow bewitched. Whal is gaudy, she hales, — <&sp]a7 is her *****■■*■ 
mitioo. The scene of her glory is at hmne, acting, not speakinc her pnoses. 
This is individual modesty, and national modesty is the aame aamaelgrowii 
into a discreet and stately matron. She has changed her lobea, it ia true, 
bat not their character nor her own. She is still toe same, only morb po*- 
fect in her principles, as she is more eztrnded in h^ inflnenos, — seen only 
in the nnassnining deportment of her children, — heard only in the ^raios 
of their enterprise, — known, as every good tree is, <mly by hu- fhiits. We 
would honor the matron, as we courted the damaeL We would hold her fskst, 
for she is our ornament ; — we would love her, for she is altogether lovely. 

We would not, — fwitis the spirit that, in the second |k&ce, we would 
advocate, — we would not, for we dare not, decry tiiat national pride, hon 
est, open, high-minded pride, which wiginates in self respect, is nnrtored 
by air the generous sympathies that gather round the name of our native 
land, and which brings forth as its fruits national entenmse and strength 
and what is more, national virtue. National pride in tnis sense is patriot- 
ism, and who shall decry patriotism ? But the vanity that we condemn 
is opposite in its every look, feature, and guture, to tms honorable virtoe, 
and It is because we think it so, that we do condemn it. Vanity is UMan, — 
Datriotism is noble. Vanity is dangerous, —-patriotism is our bolwwk. 
Vanity is weakness. — patriotism is power. The organ of the one ii the 
ton^e, — that of the other the heart An old poet dmb said of a somewbal 
difierent passion, — and there are those who hear me who can bear witnasa 
to its truth, — that 

** Paarioits are likened best to floods and streams ; 

Tbe sballow monnar, — tmt the deep are dumb ; 

80 wben affections 3rield dlacoaxae, it seems 

Tbe bottom ia but shallow whence they come. 

Thej that are rich in words mast needs discover, 

They are bat poor in tliat wliich makes a lover.*' 

And there is philosophy as well as poetry in the idea. 

Is it askea, then, who is the friend, the firm, true-hearted, evet-br4»- 
trusted friend of our institutions ? We would answer, not he who is perched 
upon tbe house-top, shouting hosannas to the four comers of the earth, and 
proclaiming to the world, " Lo, here, and here alone, perfection has taken 
up her abode ; " but rather he who has placed himself at the bottom, in th< 
most honorable of all attitudes, that of strenuous yet unassuming exertion; 
— not he who talks, but he who does the most. Is it asked again, where, 
then, are we to look for the praises of these institutions at home, and theii 
acceptance and diffusion abroad? We would answer again, not to the 
dangerous sweei)in^ panegyrics of us and ours, or the more dangerous 
sweeping denunciations of all others and all thinss else, but to the good 
they nave done, the evil they have prevented, the nappiness they have dif 
fused, the misery they have healed or miti^ted. Ask of honest industry, 
why she labors with a strong hand and a smiling face. Ask of commerce, 
why she dances, like a sailor boy, in the breeze, joyous and impatient. Lis- 
ten to the busy, gladsome hum of art mingling with the voice of nature on 
every stream, and the song of contentment blending with and perfecting 
the melodv. Behold education, the inmate of the humblest dwelling, — 
man enlightened, thinking for himself, and worshipping his maker in the 
only acceptable way, his own way. Look at yourselves, your children, 
your homes. And if you see not, hear not, feel not, the praises of these in- 
stitutions in all these, eloquence cannot varnish them. Let them begone, 
tliey are not what thev seem to be. 

The spirit, again, whose claims we would advocate as an accompaniment 
of our institutions, is a spirit of national moderation. The theory, and may 
It ever be the practical eflfeat of these institutions, is this, that evary fres 
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member of the commnnity, be he high or lojr, rich or poor, has a right, 
e^ual and nnquestioDable, to think, speak, and act upon every measure or 

3* pnating amooK and interesting us as a people. And, still further, the fuU 
evelopment of these institutions demands the fair and unshackled ezer 
tion of^this right Take this single fact in connexion with the history of 
man. What is the history of man^ we mean political man, as he is a mem- 
ber of the community ana the subject of government ? It is but a history of 
parties, — of this side and that side of some undefinable line, the direction of 
which no earthly philosopher can trace. Yes ; strange as it may seem, and 
. inconsistent with that rank in creation to which man has laid claim, ever 
since the time when Abraham and Lot wi3nt one to the right hand and the 
other to the left, men have divided themselves into parties, at the name of 
which the human tongue falters, and the human understanding shrinks 
agfaa«t. And this has been the case, while, instead of a general freedom of 
speech and action, a few only of men, a very few, have been acknowledged 
to be human beings, and all the rest have been left to make themselves out 
so. What is to be the consequance now, when all are admitted to be so ? 
Jarring and confusion, and consequent destruction, have made up the story 
of mankind, while tyximny bridled their tongues, and despotism hung like 
a dead weieht upon their spirits. What is to be the res alt now, when tyr- 
anny and despotism have oeen hurled ** to the moles and the bats,*' and 
the tongue and the spirit of ever^r man are admitted, reqtured to be free ? 
The history of our race, we perceive, reads us but a sorry lesson upon the 
subject. And the history or our own country forms by no means a perfect 
exception to the rule j for an old Spanish author, not a hundred years ago, 
declared, " that the air of that country ycleped America, was marvellously 
infectious, and inclined men*s minds to wrangling and contention." 

But the spirit which, if any can, must put an end to this hitherto close 
alliance between freedom and contention, — : the spirit which, like our liber- 
ties, is nowhere to be fonnd in history, but which must spring up with and 
protect them, is a spirit of national moderation, — that generous, Christian 
spirit, which is oool while it thinks, and charitable while it speaks and acts, 
—-that spirit which, if experience does not sanction, reason does, and 
which, if^to be found in no other record, is vet found and enforced in that 
of the pattern of all institutions — Ghristiamty. Yes ; the single consider 
ation, — and we need no other, — the single consideration of the broad ex- 
tent of our liberties, is in itself the most eloquent advocate of moderation. 
Perfect freedom must take her for its handmaid, for wherever it has started 
without her, it has failed. That which, if any thing can, must distinguish 
the history of the present from that of all past time, is the operation of the 
true republican principle, that the full enjoyment of liberty oy all depends 
upon the moderate use or it by each. 

But why argue an abstract principle ? Who are they that oppose n t 
What is it that impedes its progress ? We are not decrying, — God forbid 
that we ever should. — a spirit of free, open discussion. On the contrary. 
we advocate it as the life-blood of our mstitutions, the very promoter of 
moderation. It is an abandonment of this fair disGussioti «hat we condemn 
as fatal to it, — a willingness to act in obedience to other than our own un- 
biassed judgment. It is they who would surrender their personal independ- 
ence for the bondage of patizans, who would sacrifice their sacred birth- 
right of free thought and action, to become the meanest, because the volun- 
tiuy slaves of another, who must answer for the discord and confusion that 
result Who is he that talks of freedom and equality and rights, and vet 
thinks as another man thinks, acts as he acts, and simply because that 
other bids him so think and act ? If this be liberty, that liberty of which 
we have heard so much, give us back again the dark ages, for then, at least, 
we shall not see the chain that binds us to the earth. 

Opposed also to this spirit of moderation, is that desire of controversial 
distinotion in the younger members of the community, which, when It hv 
32* 
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irell spiced their toncae and embittered their pen, prodaoes what is cattea 
a young politician. 1 know not a more amusmg, were it not so dangerooi 
a specimen of onr race, as this class of inexperienced yet fiery combatants. 
They come into the world, and the first cry you hear is, " We must fight. 
Our fathers and onr grandfathers fought, and why should not we ? True, 
we have nothing very special to fight about, but still we must fight Th« 
old party fires have been burning only half a century ; whj put them out 
BO soon ? And the questions that kindled them, though a little out of date, 
have still two sides left and what need we more ? " And so the battle begins, 
•~ would that it might end where it began, — in simple, unottained, and . 
tmattainable nothing. We admire their zeal, applaud their ingennitj are 
astonished at their more' than Quixotic valor ; but we laugh at their sim- 
plicity, we wonder at their folly, we deprecate their effects. We would 
trust our institutions to cooler heads and safer hands. Experience, — that 
grey headed old gentleman, who followed time into the world, and who was 
cotemporary with wisdom, ere the foundations of the earth were laid, is al- 
together the safest guardian of such precious treasures. True, he may not 
hu-anffue with quite so much rapidity and fierceness as these fluent usurp 
ers of his place ; but the words which drop slowly from his honored lips are 
full as wise and foil as worthy of preservation as theirs. And though he 
stand leaning upon his staff, and looking with straining eyes, we would 
trust to his vision quite as implicitly, as to that of the stately, elastic youth, 
who, with younger and brighter eyes, does not always see. We would call 
back this venerable seer from his obscurity. He is ^wing old fashioned. 
We would array him in a modem costume, and set him in our high places. 
The free air of our country will renew his youth, and he, in return, will 
build up our institutions in the spirit of wisdom and moderation. 

We would banish from amongst us, then, these and all other dispositions 
which stand in the way of that national moderation which we deem so es- 
sential. And then, behold a contrast ! Place yourself upon the highest 
elevation that overlooks your country. Banish moderation from the mul- 
titude beneath you. You may have heard the roar of the thunder, and the 
lashins of the ocean, but you have heard music, literal music, compared 
with the roar and lashing of an immoderate, uncharitable, angry, free 
people. But look again, — she has returned. Behold the sublimest sight 
which the earth can afford, — ten millions of freemen, different each from 
the other, yet with a common country, a common interest, and a common 
^lope, meeting, discussing, differing indeed in opinion about common meaa- 
nros, — but the time for action has come, — they have gone up like Chris- 
tian men to discharge their duty to their countiy, — it is over, — thev have 
gone, like Christian men, to dischar^ their duty to themselves. Be the 
latter picture ours, and freedom will mdeed be a goddess ; be it ours, and 
we could almost sav that a little vanity would be excusable. 

From speaking 6t the spirit which should animate us as members of our 
great republic, the occasion naturally brings us for a moment to the spirit 
with which we meet as members of that smaller republic of letters, whose 
anniversary has this day brought us together. To those of us who here 
meet again, where a short time since we |)arted, the occasion is one of 
mingled feelings. We have gathered a^dn in this great congregation, and 
around this sacred altar; but not all. In the little time that has elapsed 
since our separation, three of our number, and among them one who, in 
the event which has'placed him whom you hear before you, would have so 
much more ably filled the spot where I am standing, have joined tiiat 
greater congregation, around a holler altar. The thought is a solenm and 
melancholy one. But as, in the wisdom of Providence, they were not pep> 
mitted to enter upon the public stage, the feelings at their loss belong not 
to the public. It is not hero that we should speak of their, virtues, which 
we loved, — or of their talents, which we respected. These feelings belong 
to us as individuals, and as members of that little cirole, their oonneziou 
•rith -which wo shall always hold in pleasing recollecticii 
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But ire look ronnd again and bshold another wide bi«ach has been made 
tsithin this short period, in which all of us have a common interest. The 
venerable head oi our institution,* — the ^ardian, instructor, friend, the 
fkther of his pupils, — he under whose benignant 'auspices we commenced 
and completed our collegiate career, and who dismissed us from these hos 
pitable walls with a parental blessing, no longer occupies that seat which 
ae filled so long, so honorably, and so usefully. We would mingle our re- 
gret with the general feeling that has gone with him to his retirement. We 
would send to him the grateful remembrance and filial afiection of those 
who will ever be proud to remember their connexion with him. We would 
bid him farewell on this spot, consecrated by associations which will ever 
bring him to our remembrance. In the name of that education which he 
advanced, of that literature which he encouraged, of that religion which he 
udomed, we would bid him an affectionate farewelL We pray that the old 
age of that man may be serene and cheerful, whose youth nas been so bril- 
liant, and whose manhood so useful. The smiles or a kind Providence be 
ever with him. The conscience of a faithful steward is his reward here, — 
his reward hereafter he has learned from higher authority. 

With these feelings of regret to sadden tnis otherwise joyous occasion, 
may it not have been well for us to have occupied it in dwelling upon the 
spirit that should accompany those institutions, into the midst of wnich we 
are hastening. It is to the young men of our times that the call of our in 
Btitutions on this subject is the loudest. Be it theirs, then, to cultivate and 
diffuse this spirit And then, what if no trumpet-tongued orator shall rise 
np to proclaim their praises, — what if eloquence be dumb, — the tongue of 
man silent ? They have a heaven-bom eloquence, sweeter than music, yet 
louder than thunder, — the eloquence of truth. They have an argument, 
which, though it speak not, is heard through the universe, — the argument 
of a good cause, on a sound bottom. Let me spirit that should accompany 
them be abroad, — let national modesty, moderation, charity, independence, 
and, above all, the spirit of Christianity, be their guard, and then, like 
Christianity, the powers of nature may strive against them, but .they will 
stand, for they are founded upon a rock. Man cannot overtmow them, and 
the Almigfaty will not 

Mcample 

OP A VALEDICTOBT ORATION IN LATIN. 

Omnibus nunc rite et feliciter peractis, restat, auditores spectatissimi, at 
#obis pro hac benevolentia gratias agamus, omnia fausta precemur, et pace 
decedere et valere vos jubeamus. Si spectandi et audiendi vos tsedet, ut 
eitissime abeatis prssstabimus. 

Sed primum, omnibus qui adestis, quod tarn frequentes convenistis, tarn 
attente audistis, tam beniene plausistb, gratias bene meritas agimus; — 
Tobis prsBcipue, virnnes dilectse, matronesque honorats, juvenibns virisque 
apes et sohitium. Quid nostra comitia sino vobis ? Quid nos disertos, elo- 
qoentes deni(|ue efficeret, si non ut aribus oculisque vestris nos commende- 
remus? Etsi nonnullse 

** Spectatttm venlont, venlnnt spectentnr nt ipsffi,** — 

et ignoscimus et probamus. Cur venimus nos javenes, nos Tin, nisi nt 
ipectemur, audiamur et ii»i ? Sed plures, nimirum, ut aadiaUs, ut oovlis, 
bnguisy Totis faveatis. Igitur grates, sed 

" Orates penolveres dignas 
Non opis est nosttSB.^* 

*• Bev. John Thornton KirUand. 
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Vir ezoeUenilniiiiey nostm nipoldics princqWy te ex snimo salntaimi^ 
ae yimm tantnm, boniflqne omiiibiiB tarn piobslnin, nostris adesse comitiia 
gandemiu. 

Vimm tibt conjnnctii^ff nmm, patriaeqne et Tiitatis fantaribns carusixnnnii 
ac, dam Tixerit, integritatu, pradentue, omiiisqiie Tirtntis exemplomy in 
Mdea altiores aicessitam, tecum lugemns. Sed Donomm animis, omnium 
desiderio, ** Manet mansmimiqne est quidqnid in eo amavimas, qaidqnid 
admiiati somas. Placide quiescat." 

Pnedaraqoidem nostrs reipnblics felicitas'videtiir, qnum inter tazn mnl- 
toa Yirtnte ezimios nemo ob amorem erga illam insignem se reddere potest; 
^nnm omnia prospere pnlchreqae eyeniunt. Floientibns rebos, snmma hn 
JOS leipabiicsB tranqmlitate, snmma concordia, lespnblica mihi quidem et 
aliis mnltis at confido carissima tois aaspidis evasit nova ; * olim qaidem 
terris none re et le^bas a vobis disjancta ; at aliam sese libertatis vindicem 
ezhibeat. aliom amicitisB yincolom adjiciat. Perdaret atqae Taleat. ValOf 
▼ir excelientissime. 

£t to, honoratissime, cai yirticem setate provecto albentem civiles osqae 
ambinnt honores ; et yos, ConcUiarii, CnraUnresqae honorandi, qaibos fayen 
tibas et adjuyantibas, y^nt res somma nostraqae Academia, yalete. 

Vale et ta. Prases reyerende et, si mihi liceat, carissime, cujas prBsidic 
lumen yeritatis. patrom aospiciis in nostsrse Academiae penetralibas olim ac 
censnm, folsit folgetqae noyo semper pnrioreqae splendore. £sto sempiter 
nam. 

Yalete Professores ernditissimi ac praestantissimi ! Qaibos eloqaemor 
yerbis qaantll obseryantift yos habemos, qoam gratis animis yestriim in nos 
assidaorom laborum, coraeqae yigUaotis recordamar ? Sit yobis hoc excel 
sum et pene diyinum munus et pnemium. Omnibus qui merentur cerUssime 
eyeniet. 

Amici sodale8<iue carissimi, itemm deni^ue, post aliquod temporis inter 
yaJIum, conyenimus, at his sedibus amatis, quas yeluti beatorum insulas 
doientes relicjuimus, nostrse custodibus juyentutis merito honoratis, nobis 
inyicem et iUis yaleaicemus. Quis enim, quum temporis inter camsenas et 
cam amicis acti reminiscitur, dolorem non sentiat quod his omaibas nimium 
cito sese eripere, manque incerto ac tumultuoso se committere oporteat, 
nunquam reclitumm, nunquam sodalium ora jucunda aspecturum ! Inter- 
jecto jam nunc breyi tantum triennio, multos optime oilectos oculis ani- 
moque frustra requirimus. 

Quid ego non audio tantum ? Eorum quos inter-lectissimos haboimua, 
alter morti occubuit, alter in terris externis abest. Quid illos aut alios 
quos amayimus a me nominari necesse sit ? Quisque yestrum eos requlriti 
quisque desiderat. Yaleant onmes qui absunt, et yos, amici firatresque, 
yalete! 

Yos auoque yalete, omnes qui adestis, — senes atque juyenes. qaibos for 
4.ima fida et quibus perfida, — matronae yirginesque, quibus sit aecor qoiboa 
|ae desitj-^yobiB adsint ante omnia yirtus, 

" lis nnnqaam, toga rara, mens quleta, 
Vires Ingenus, salnbre corpns ; 
Quod BiSs esse yeUtls, nihllqae maUtSs.** 

* Anno 1890, rssp. Kaine a rep. Mass. se sopcnirtt. 
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XCVI. 

A BOWDOIN PRIZE DISSERTATION. 

Example, 

Essay on the Literary Character of Dr. Samud Jb^fcm. 

WhUe an author is living, it is not extraordinary that mankind should 
form an erroneous estimate of his works. The innuence which prejudice 
and partiality often possess over the minds of his contemporaries, is incom 
ratible with a correct decision of his merits. It is not until time has ef- 
faced the recollection of party feelings, when the virtues and foibles of the 
man are forgotten, and the warm emotions of friendship or resentment 
are no longer felt, that the merit of an author can be fairly ascertained. 
So variable is public opinion, which is often formed without examination, 
and liable to be warped by caprice, that works of real merit are frequently 
left for posterity to discover and admire, while the pompous efforts of im 
pertinence and folly are the wonders of the age. The gigantic genius of 
Shakspeare so far surpassed the learning and penetration of his times, that 
his productions wore then little read and less admired. There were few 
who could undenstand, and still fewer who could relish the beauties of a 
writer whose stylo was as various as hfs talents were surprising. The im 
mortal Milton suffered the mortification of public neglect, after hav'nff en- 
riched the literature of his country with a poem, which has since oeen 
esteemed the most beautiful composition in his language ; and his poetical 
talents, which entitled him to a reputation the most extensive and gratify 
ing, could scarcely procure for him, in his own times, a distinction above 
contemporaiy authora who are now forgotten. I^orance and interest, 
envy and political rauoor, have concealed from public notice works, which 
khe enlightened intelligence of after ages have delighted to rescue from 
oblivion ; and it is no less common for posterity to ror^et ephemeral pro- 
ductions, which were tiie admiration or the day in which tney were pro- 
duced. 

In a retrospect of the literature of any age, the mind views the respea 
tive authors as a group of statues, which a cusory glance of the eye discov- 
ers at a distance ; ana although, on a nearer examination, it could admire 
the features and beauties discoverable in those of a diminutive appearance, 
yet the energetic expression and lofty attitude of some who overtop the rest, 
exclusively attract our notice and command attention. Perhaps there has 
been no age concerning which this remark is more justly applicable, than 
the eighteenth century. In that period, a most numerous army of autiiors 
took me field, greater perhaps in number, but not exceeding m height of 
stature, excellence of skilly or brilliance of achievement, the great men of 
the three preceding centuries. 

In contemplating this collection of writers, the attention is necessarily 
withdrawn from those over whom the towering genius of Dr. Johnson 
seems to bend, and is attracted by the colossal statue which represents the 
gigantic powers of his mind. Whether we regard the variety or his talents, 
the sounaness of his judgment, the depth of nis penetration, the acutenoss 
of his sagacity, the subtleness of his reasoning faculty^ or the extent of his 
knowledge, he is equally the subject of astonisnment and admiration. 

It will not, perhaps, be hazardous to affirm, that within the range of au 
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eient and modem history, it is difficult, if not imf>08sible, to ^int oat a 
single individual, in whom was discoverable so various a combizkation of 
literary accomplishments. It may also be safely affirmed, that he seemed 
to possess a mind which activally contained a greater and more vari^ated 
mass of knowledge than any other person has been known to possess. It 
will not, however, be surprising, that his productions excited the wonder and 
astonishment of mankind, when we reflect, that he had a memory which at 
any moment could fumisn him vriih all that he had ever read, and a Judg 
ment which could exactly combine and compare, analyze and aj^gregate, 
the most subtle reasoning, and a love of learning never satiated oy indol 
gence. A clear head and nice discrimination, a logical method and mathe 
matical precision, rendered him one of the most powerful reasoners of hif 
age. A character so eminent, it is not likely could pa5s his own times 
without much animadversion and much praise. As he was the most con- 
spicuous literary man of his nation, it is not matter of suprise, that we find 
written of him more than it would be safe implicitly to credit, and presnmp 
tion universally to disbelieve. Soon after his death, he was very justfy 
compared to the sick lion in the fable, whom, while living, few had tfafl 
temerity to attack, but against whom, when in the defenceless state of a 
corse, all in whom the malignancy of envy, or the voice of pr^udice, or 
the excitement of resentment existed, united their assaults with rancor and 
bitterness. In many, the gratification of these feelings was like the fury 
of canine madness. They bit with the mordacity of the viper; but the 
impassive metal rendered' retributive justice to their efforts, and the good 
sense of mankind reprobated their folly. 

It is a delightful employment to trace through the stages of infantine im 
becility, the growth of a genius, which, in the progressive gradations of its 
maturity, expands like the majestio branches of " the Pride of the Forest," 
by slow degrees, and native hardihood, acauiring strength and enlargemeuL 
and becoming at last a sublime emblem or independence, of fortitude, ana 
durability. The development of Dr. Johnson's mind, is a subject, from 
the contemplation of which, we may derive much pleasure and improve- 
ment. It was not like a sickly and tender plant, to be nursed with the most 
anxious solicitude. It possessed a native vigor and energy, which neither 
the disadvantages of an unpropitious culture could retard, nor the blasts of 
adverse fortune could depress. The tempestuous storms, to which a natui« 
ess hardy would have yielded, it bore with inflexible firmness ; and, like a 
rock in the midst of the ocean, just protending above the waves, by which 
it is sometimes overflowed, and at the refluence of the billows, with haughty 
pride becomes again visible, it withstood the conflict of contending ele- 
ments. Undaunted by difliculties, from which a mind not underserving of 
respect would involuntarily have recoiled, we observe it, in the progress of 
his lifct stemming the current of adversity, rather in the pride of triumph, 
than in the humiliation of despondence. In following him through the 
dangers and hardships which he too frequently had to encounter, we may 
observe^ how wonderfully his mind gained efficiency by resistance ; ana, 
like an impetuous torrent, overleaping the barriers of its course, with reno- 
▼ated strength he overwhelmed opposition. 

The ninth year of the eighteenth century gave birth to the man, who was 
afterwards to become the glory of his country, the champion of his lan- 
guagO) B^d the honor and ornament of the literature of his age. Among 
some 9^ *^® biographers of Dr. Johnson, we discover a disposition to in- 
dulge in tales of absurdity ; ascribing to him a jingle of boyish rhymes at 
the a€® ^^ three years, and leading readers to suppose him to have monntsd 
his regasus before he was entirely out of the cradle. Little appears to 
have heen known respecting his early childhood, and much less with re 
gard to the progress he made in learning under his earliest teachers, both 
of which were perhaps of no consequence ; stories of such strange precocitt 
jj^s^ly carry with themselves their own refutation. The eailiBBt intelh 
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fence, upon which we may relj, informs us, thst Johnson, while at the 
Litchfield school, had a standinff scarcely respectable. The only talent by 
which he was then in any wise distingaished. was a remarkable tenacity of 
memory. This, it wiU be seen, was of the utmost importance to him. Af 
ter a preparatory course in classical literature, we find him, at the a^ of 
nineteen, entered as a commoner in Pembroke College, Oxford, assisting 
the studies of a young gentleman, by whose ud he was maintained. The 
performance which first brought nim into notice, was the translation of 
Pope's "• Messiah " into Latin, which possessed no other poetical merit than 
purity of diction. Circumstances occurred, which deprived him of the only 
support upon which he relied ; the gentleman under his charge changing 
his jalan of education. After various discouragements, and embarrassment! 
in his ptecuniary resources, he was compelled to quit the university, where 
bis residence, with little interruption, had been continued nearly three 
years. Having endeavored to obtain the means of living by assistmg at a 
public school, m a short time he relinquished an employment, which yield 
ed him little pleasure, and which became the more irksome from a disgust 
he had taken with the person bv whom it was patronized. It was at this 
period, that a resort to nis pen became necessanr for the support of his life. 
A translation of a voyage to Abyssinia, by Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese 
missionary, it is believed, was the nrst literary e£fort by which he attempted 
to raise a revenue. In this production, Johnson discovers much of that 
purity and energy of diction, by which he was afterwards distinjguiBhed. 
An easy fiow of language, with a strength of expression, gave a dignity to 
the translated author he did not naturally possess. The flexibility and 
harmony of the English tongue added an importance and interest to the 
performance, to which, for its subsequent reputation, it was much indebted. 

In March, 1737, Johnson, in company with David GrarTick,made his entry 
into London, each to try his fortune on the extensive theatre of the me 
tropolis. llie former, hitherto the child of disaster and disappontment, 
determined to enlarge the sphere in which to crowd his way ; and both 
were equally undaunted by tne failure of their schemes. 

The biomphers of Johnson are unable to fix with certainty the period at 
which the Tragedy of " Irene " was finished. Though there appears some 
evidence of its completion prior to his arrival in London, it was doomed, if 
written at that time, to slumber in obscurity, until the fortune and friend 
ship of Garrick, who, in 1747, became one of the managers of Dniry Lane 
Theatre, enabled him to produce it on the stage. With respect to the merito 
of this production, an observation which was judiciously applied to Addi- 
son's ^ Cato,'* may, with equal iustice, be made : ** It wants much of that 
contrivance and effect, which is best understood by those who are skilled in 
writing for the stage.** It is, in a great measure, destitute of that style, and 
those mcidents, wnich would render it interesting to an audience; and 
will much better delight a reader in the retirement of the closet, than the 
confused assemblajB^e of the theatre. The language is dignified and forci 
ble, and the sentiments worthy of its author. Literary men, who are 
pleased with *^ chill philosophy," and *< unafi'ectmg elegance,*' will admire it; 
readers of taste will be dehghted with the beauty of some of its sentiments, 
and many elegant passages which it contains, which will long preserve it 
firom oblivion. Garrick, upon being asked why he did not produce another 
tragedy from his Litchfield friend, replied, ** when Johnson writes tragedy, 
passion sleeps, and declamation roars.*' Johnson himself appears to nave 
been in some degree sensible of the truth of such a remark, as this was his 
first and only attempt. Having had a run of thirteen nights, Irene was 
never after revived. 

About the year 1738, we find him again invoking his muse, in an imita 
don of Juvenal's Third Sature, to which ne gave the name of ^ London.'* It 
has been thought, that, under the name or Thales, he addresses his friend 
Savage, ^riioee life he subseqently wrotei and with whom he had previoosly 
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passed many of his dissipated hoars. Savage was a man of very great 
genius, but of an iiregolar and dissipated life, from the contaminatioii of 
which, nothing bnt good principles, aeep rooted which he had early int- 
bibed, could have preserved the morals of Johnson. 

If not among the most important of his efforts, this poem, and *' The 
Vanity of Human Wishes,'* another similar to it, in imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal, mav be esteemed among his most happy attempts. The 
spirit and energy witn which he wrote, fullv equals the poignancy of the 
Roman satirist. Juvenal and Johnson were both enei^rod in the cause of 
rirtue, and the poetic fire and sarcastic severity of Uie imitation is well 
worthy of the original. The lines of the English author flow with all that 
frace and dignity with which the Latin poet abounds. That he should 
lave written with the same ardor and animation, is natmnl ; and the accn 
satorial strain of invective in which he writes, does ample justice to the 
censorial department of the satirist. It is related that Mr. Pope, after read 
ing his *' London." observed, in allusion to the passage from Terence, which 
was once appliea to Milton, ** Ubi, ubi est, diu celari non potest," — a re 
mark which proved truly prophetic. 

k is a melancholy reflection, that the superior talents of this eminent 
writer, at the age of thirty, were scarcely able to provide him with an in 
come adequate to his wants. Being bred to no profession, he was com 
pelled to resort to his pen as a last resource. Many of his scnemes in pub 
lication failed for want of encouragement, and others, in which he succeed 
ed, proved of little benefit to him. We find some of his fuative pieces at 
this time appearing in the "Gentleman's Magazine," and among them 
several very masteny touches in biographical delineation. In biography, 
Johnson peculiarly excelled. The "Lives of the Poets," which he at a 
much later period sent into the world, will remain a lasting monument of 
his genius, and critical sagacity. Few perhaps, more feelmgly illustrated 
Juvenal's axiom, 

*' Hand facile emeivont, qaoram vlrtatibns obstat 
Bes angosta domf." 

But the independence of his spirit, and the native energy of his mind, ren 
dered him little sensible to the sombre shades by which fortune had sur- 
rounded him. 

His parliamentary speeches, which appeared about this time, are a model 
of punty of diction, copiousness of language, and flowing eloquence. In 
reflecting how scantjr were.the materials from which they were written, our 
surprise and admiration are equally excited. His biographers relate, that 
frequently he was only informed wno were the speakers, the order in which 
tiiey spoke, and the sides they took. At best, the notes which were pro 
cured were of but little use to him ; and it is well known, he was but once 
in Parliament-house for this purpose. We are charmed with the dignity 
and energy which these speeches possess. Without disparagement, some of 
them may be compared to the ancient specimens of the Grecian and Boman 
orators. In force of style, harmony of diction, and copiousness of expres- 
noni they equal any instances of ancient or modem eloquence. 

Tnere is no view in which Johnson appears less advantageous than as a 
political writer. His warmest friends are ready to acknowledj^, tliat his 
reputation would have suffered no loss, had he never meddled with poUtics. 
His arguments, indeed, were ingenious ; but strong prejudices and partial! 
ties gave to his pen a direction which his understanoing could not approve, 
and. m moments of cooler reflection, his conscience must have condemned. 
Witn the sentiments of a warm tory and rigid bigh-churchman, his charac 
ter was frequently exposed to much severity of aspersion ; but, possessed 
with the genius and reputation of the greatest scholar of his age, and the 
firtnes of a man, over whom morality and religion had much influence, he 
miiifiA well defy the attacks of his € * 
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At about the age of fortv, he commenced a work which added to his rep 
ntation, and gave him, with no inconsiderable degree of justice, the name 
of the English moralist. 

With very little assistance, he completed, in a course of two yean, the 
publication of the **Bambler," giving to the world, on stated days, two 
papers in a week. It appears, that, though those essays amounted to two 
nundred and eight, he received but ten numbers from the pens of his 
fiiends. 

The disadvantages under which an author labors, in periodical publica 
tions, whose frequency leaves little time for the interruptions of recreation 
or necessity, he has most feelindy described. " He that condemns himself 
to compose on a sCated day, wiU often bring to his task an attention dissi- 
patedf a memory embarrassed, an ima^nation overwhelmed, a mind dis 
tracted with anxieties, a body languishm^ with disease ; he will labor on a 
Darren topic till it is too late to cnange it; or, in the ardor of invention, 
diffuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, which the present hour cannot 
suffer judgment to examine or reduce." 

For depth of moral reflection, the *' Bamblers " of Johnson must ever 
be preemment The ethics of the ancients are not stored with a more val 
nable mass of moral instruction ; and in vain may we search for the prin 
ciples of the purest philosophy, so beautifully blended with the lovehness 
01 virtue. It was not probaole that the frailties or peculiarities of mankind 
lould escape his acute penetration, which was ever on the alert, 

** To marie the age, shbot folly as it ffies, 
And catch the nuuinen Uylng as they xlse." 

From an earlv period, he had accustomed himself to a habit of close think 
tag. His active and vigorous mind always first matured what he had to 
tdvance, and his confidence in his assertions was owing to deductions 
irhich resulted from the deepest reasoning. 

The moralizing ** Bambler " is always dignified in his sentiments, logical 
m Yj4 inferences, and energetic in his style. Though many of his papers 
issume a gravity which forbids trifling, his remarks are sententious and 
forcible. They do not always partake of the sombre shades of melancholy, 
and seldom seem to participate of a cynical severity. The strain of moral- 
ity which flows from his pen, discovers a mind at times under the influence 
of gloomy reflections, and inclined to indulge in the sober feelin j[s of a man 
prone to look upon the darkest side. Instruction and sublinuty may be 
found in his papers. The majority of mankind will admhw them in the re- 
tirement of tne closet, when the mind is inclined to serious advice ; and 
the friends of virtue will ever rejoice that the great learning of the critic 
and scholar has so successfully labored in her service. The papers of the 
^ Idler," and those of the '* Adventurer," written by Johnson, exhibit the 
same powers of mind, and fewer of his peculiar faults. 

As a Latin poet, he can only be ranked with other admired writers, who 
attempted metrical excellence in a language that allows no new expressions. 
The most successful writer can do no more than imitate the flowers which 
ne has discovered on classic ground, and display to the world his acquaint- 
ance with its productions. He may heat nis mind with the spirit with 
which the poets of antiquity have written. He may imbibe a portion of 
their taste, and, as far as he is able, copy their style. His productions, in 
their language, will still fail of originality, and savor of imitation. 

There can be litUe doubt but thist the affair in which Johnson was con 
neeted with Lauder, was always to himself a source of regret His integ 
rity, it may safely be presumedj would have withholden Kim from giving 
count &nance to an attempt to injure the reputation of the immortal Milton, 
had he been at first, as he afterwards was, convinced of the injustice of the 
Banse in which he engaged. The recantation he extorted fh>a the penoo 
33 
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who had thus mveigled him into this infamoiu plan, made honorahle amendi 
to Uie injured character of the poet. That he had been made a dupe to 
the duplicity of the enemy of Milton, could, in his own feelines, be but 
little alleviated by an acknowledgment of his crime. As he harboured no 
malevolence of feeling towards this sublime writer, posterity have little of 
which to accuse him ; as the best men may at times be deceived, espe- 
cially when the influence of party feelingps fosters their prejudices, and 
S'ves to the judgment, for a moment, a bias, which calm reflection, and 
spassionate examination, afterwards perceives, acknowledges, and oof- 
rects. 

His " English Dictionary " will long remain a lasting record of the pow- 
erful mind of Dr. Johnson. By it, he has fixed the standard of our lan- 
guage, and, with the most indefatigable labor and acuteness, given precision 
to the meaning of our words, which, hitherto, had been too much neglected 
by the lexicoeraphers who preceded him. He has pruned of their excres- 
cences the indeterminate signification of many terms, and placed in appro 
priate gradations the fluctuating import of many expressions. Until hia 
time there had been no author upon whose judgment the world seemed 
implicitly to rely ; and time has smce proved, that the stupendous labor, 
and powerful talents of Johnson have left nothing for succeeding lexico- 
grapners to do in defining the English language. 

Mis benevolent feelings often engaged him in the service of many for 
whom he had little friendshlL, and who could lay no claim to the assistance 
of his pen. The number or dedications, prologues, and recommendatory 
efi'usions which issued from it, in behalf of indigent merit, or unaspiring 
modesty, at once illustrates the kindness of his heart, and tiie disinterest- 
edness of his motives. 

During a season, in which his mind was oppressed with the gloomy re- 
flections of affliction, occasioned by the loss of his aged mother, to whom 
he was tenderly and afflBctionately attached, it is rented, that he wrote his 
'* Basselas.*' This elegant specimen of Oriental in'^gery, we are told, was 
written during the evenings of a single week, to enable him to defray the 
funeral expenses of his deceased parent Perhaps there is no prosaic effu 
sion, in which the exuberance ana harmbny of our language has been more 
artfully combined, or more fuH^ displayed. It is here inat he discovers 
those surprising powers of imagination, which were the astonishment and 
admiration of mankind. Tnough the strain of moralizing reflection, which 
pervades the whole story, seems to partake of the gloomy shades which oc 
casionally overshadowed his mind, it may yet be questioned, if the world 
will again soon be favored with a trifle, from any pen,, in which it may be, 
at the same time, more delighted and improved. 

In the poetry of Dr* Joh^n, if we do not discover the harmony which 
delights a musical ear, we are fully compensated by an energy of expres- 
sion, a lofty style, and a critical elegance of diction. The majesty of his 
numbers resembles the tones of a powerful instrument, not discordant by 
the 8trenfl;th of their parts. His versiflcatioA cannot boast of an unbroken 
melody, but his measures flow like the slow and solemn progress of a 
ml£^ty river, rather than like the graceful glidings of a shallow stream. If 
he does not possess the smoothness of poetical numbers, the ear is not fa- 
tigued by the sameness of his stvle ; and we may continue to be delighted 
with the variety and dignity of his expressions, when we should be glad to 
be relieved from the monotonous harmony of poets of more musical ears. 

Johnson had for some time been solicited by his bookseller to undertaks 
the editorial department in a splendid edition of the British Poets. Thii 
was the hist great effort of his mind. His reputation needed not, at this 
. i^riod. an accession to give permanency to his fame ; yet another laura. 
was added to grace his brow. 

This stupendous publication, which was to be comprised in seventy vol- 
umes, in the course of a few years was offered to the world, with the liTet 
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i/f each author prefixed, containing critical observations on their writings. 
These prefaces were afterwards republished in four separate volumes, to 
which was given the title of Johnson's " Lives of the Poets.*' It is here 
that the philosophical talents of this great man were fully developed. If s 
vigorous understanding, a sound judgment, a scrutinizing penetration, com 
prehensive knowledge, and a discriminating sagacity, were qualifications 
for such an undertaking, it would have been difficult to discover an indi 
vidual whose native energy of inind, and critical talents, more peculiarly 
fitted him than Johnson. He possessed the ability to discern, the judgment 
to commend, and the taste to admire the excellences of his authors, while, 
at the same time, he had the independence to condemn their failings, eveo 
should his animadversions be in opposition to public opiuion. The man 
who would singly dispute the admiration of his contemporaries, chooses foi 
nimself a hazar^us undertaking. But the mind of Johnson did not deign 
to stoop to vulgar prejudices, and his nobleness of spirit spumed at oppos 
ing the dictates of truth and sound judgment, though error was popular in 
the best of company. When we compare the decision of his cnticismi 
with the rules of taste, and the learned Institutes of Aristotle and Quintil 
ian, we are irresistibly compelled to revere his opinions. The " Lives of 
the English Poets " may justly be considered as the noblest specimen of 
elegant and solid criticism which any a^ has produced. It is, however, a 
matter of surprise, that he should have included many in his Hst cf Ens^ 
lish Poets, who are much less entitled to this distinction, than others, who 
are omitted. In all his work he gives no excuse for excluding the admired 
author of the Fairy Queen. 

His enemies accuse him of writing, in his life of Milton, with a mind 
warped by unmanly prejudice, and mingling the feelings of party spirit 
and bigotry in his delineation of the poet. Irhe has not bestowed me just 
meed of panegyric as the biographer of Milton, all must allow that he has 
done him ample justice as his commentator. His criticism of " Paradise 
Lost " would nave done honor to any pen. As that poem is a production 
which the genius of Milton only could have producea, so the Criticism of 
Johnson is such as only Johnson could hnve written. 

His ** Life of Pope " is a masterlv ollert of acute judgment and critical 
skill. He was, perhaps, as justly able to estimate the genius and poetical 
talents of that English bard, as any man living. Friendship had induced 
him to write the "Life of Savage," which is prized as one of the finest 
pieces of biography now extant. His other lives more or less partake of 
the genius of a writer, who, for nervous elegance and justness of sentiment, 
has scarcely a competitor. His two preface^ the one to his ^ English Dic- 
tionary," the other to an edition of Snakspeare, which was published under 
his superintendence, will long remain the astonishment and admiration of 
mankind. Few writers have obtained any approach to competition with 
these pieces. Though entirely difierent in their subject, the same close 
ness or thought, purity of diction, nervous strength, and dignity of style, 
in each are eoually conspicuous. Never had an estimate of ue genius and 
merits of Shakspeare been given to the world, to which it would have been 
safe to yield implicit credence. The truth was, no one had perfectly un 
derstood him. He threw light upon parts of his character, which had never 
before been exposed to view. Learned investigation enabled Johnson to see 
his author in an aspect which previous commentators had either never 
noticed, or never had the sagacity to discern. He compares his perform 
ances with the rules which the genius of antiquity had discovered and il 
lustrated, and not with the prejudices of modem arrogance and imbecility 
He gave the most exalted commendation to a mind, whose intuitive intelli 
gence rendered the laborious acquirement of knowledge, and the culture of 
study, as but a secondary assistance to its operations ; and, though mankind 
should place but little value upon his commentaries on the text, they may 
Ji'stiy reel indebted for his development of the genius of Shakspeare. It & 
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not a matter of wonder, that the exquisitely beantifnl preface to the ediCioai 
of Sbakspeare^B plays, shonld lay claim to such superlative merit. Wheth- 
er we rejpird the abundance and classical selection of its allnsions, the ao 
curacy and justice of the criticisms, or its just appreciation of the excel 
lences and deiects of the poet, it is equally the subject of admiration. 

The literary character of Dr. Johnson, may, perhaps, receive illustratian 
by examining his life, as well as by criticising his writings. That prejudice 
should have found no place in a mind of such astonishing eneray, would 
seem as wonderful as it must have been rare. It would seem eoual^ Strang^, 
if his antipatmes were not sometimes manifested in the heat or passion, or in 
the ardor of debate. The Scotch and Dissenters, the scholars of Cambridge 
and the Whigs, were often mentioned with more acrimony than discretion. 
There was, perhaps, no man who more strenuousl;^ advocated the principles 
of subordination, and few who displayed them less in practice. The tempers 
of men are more under the influence of external circumstances than moral 
writers in seneral are disposed to allow. Dr Johnson too severely felt the 
weight of disappointment and penury in his early years. At a later period, 
he was gratified bv applause and universal adulation. Can it be wonderful, 
then, that, with tne strong feelings of vigorous passions, and the common 
failings of human nature, he should, at times, be carried away in conversa- 
tion, and in hasty compositions, farther than his maturer judgment would 
sanction, or the better reelings of his heart approve. There were few men 
whose colloquial powers could give more delight to those around him, 
and scarcely another whose insulted feelincs were more awfully dreaded. 
Though he might not pass for a scientific scnolar, the world can nave little 
reason to doubt the extent of his learning, or the unbounded rSnge of his 
mfbrmation. His desultory manner of reading made his knowledge more 
comprehensive than minute ; and his Quickness of perception gave him an 
astonishing facility in grasping the iaeas of an author without tiring his 
patience by perusing a whole Dook. His extraordinary powers of under- 
standing were much cultivated by study^ and still more by refiection. The 
accuracy #f his observations, and ^e justness of his remarks, were the 
result of mature deliberation and depth of meditation, before he uttered his 
sentiments; and his memory furnished him with an inexhaustible fund, 
from which his reasonings were assisted and enforced. The aptness of his 
illustrations was a strong evidence of the sagacity of his perceptions, and 
the soundness of his judnnent. His observations received additional 
weight from the loudness of his voice, and the solemnity with which they 
were delivered. The sophistry of an antagonist always fell a prey to the 
piercing glance of his penetration; and he became the more elated by 
triumph when his opponents had been most decided. The great originalitv 
which appeared in nis writings, resulted from an activity of mind, which 
habit had accustomed to reason with precision. His conceptions of things 
sprang not from idle thought or indolent reflection, but from the keen en 
er^es of a vigorous intellect, assisted by the eflbrts of a soaring imagination. 
His conversation was striking, interesting, and instructive, and required no 
exertion to be understood, from the perspicuity and force of his remarks; 
and his zeal for the interests of religion and virtue was often manifested in 
2ds discourse. He was expert at argumentation, and the schools of decla- 
mation could not boast of a more suotle reasoner, or a more artful sophist, 
when his side was a bad one ; for he often disputed as much for the sake 
of victory as of truth. His answers were so powerful, that few dared to 
engage with him. Universal submission, it is likely, gave an apparent 
dogmatism which he otherwise might not have possessed. If there was an 
aspect of harsh severity in his retorts, it should be remembered, how fre 
quently they were provoked by the insults of impertinence and the conceit of 
ignorancs. The specious ^rb of dissimulation he despised. A noble spirit 
M indepedence actuated his demeanor. He did not violate the integrity of 
his feeungs by stooping to gratify the pride of rank, when nuacoompaoied 
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by a superiority of intellect commensurate with its dignity. His utter 
abhorrence of flattery and adulation lost him that patronage of the great, 
which he otherwise might probably sooner have acquired ; and he rose to 
eminence rather by the unassisted efforts of his own genius, than the en- 
couragements of the rich and the learned. He was little indebted to the 
assistance of his friends for his neat reputation. The irresistible energy of 
his character carried him throuen all his difficulties with an mAbroken spirit, 
and an unblemished fame. If ne paid not his court to the noble, it was not 
from disrespect to the subordinations of rank in 80ciet3r, but a dislike to titie 
arts of dissunulation, and an aversion to the degradation of science at the 
shrine of patronage. His sarcastic letter to the Earl of Chesterfield is a 
noble specmien of his independence of spirit, and his contempt of the ser 
vile arts of adtilation. It is a feeling exposition of the hardships he had 
ei^dured, until royal munificence placed him beyond the boundaries of 
want, and smoothed his descent to the grave. 

His knowledge of tiie Greek lanj^age, in comparison with his acquaint 
ance with the Latin, was superficial. In his early years, he had devotee 
himself so closeljr to the study of the ancient i>oets, that it may be ques- 
tioned, if his familiarity with them in his own times could find a superior 
His decisive denunciations against the genuineness of Ossian's poems, 
created him many opponents, upon a subject, respecting which, " truth had 
never been estabnshed, or fallacy detected." 

It is not a little strange, that, in many instances, the biographers of 
Johnson have appeared like enemies. It may, however, be observed, that 
few men could nave stood the ordeal to which the minuteness of Boswell 
exposed him, with so much honor to the reputation of their heart and their . 
head. This mighty Caliban of literature is here stripped of eveiy disguise, 
and held up to public view. Though the world has been delighted and 
improved by the record of his converation, in which his learning, his genius, 
and his unmsguised sentiments have so conspicuously shone forth, it cannot 
but be allowed, that it is informed of much, which it was not important, 
and, perhaps, was not proper for it to know; and that the coloring which 
the painter has given to his portrait will admit of many different shades, 
from which the partiality of friendship should have guarded his pencil. It 
is here, however, that we may trace tine incredible vastness of an intellect, 
destined to become the glory of his country, and the pride of English 
literature. 

We may contemplate the gigantic powers of Johnson^s mind with feel 
ings similar to those sublime emotions with which we view the boundless 
expanse of the ocean, fathomless to human measurement, and whose ca 
pacity exceeds our conception. In his writings appears more conspicuously 
than m his conversation me compass and extent of his understanding. His 
faculties were vi^rous, his curiosity and avidity for knowledge insatiable 
and unlimited, his mind vehement and ardent, the combinations of his 
fancy various and original, and his ima^ation neither clouded or depress 
ed by the discipline of study, or the misfortunes of life. His readers are 
delignted and astonished at the wonderful beauty of his conceptions, and 
the depth of reflection which his opinions discover. In his style he is dig 
nifled and forcible, in his langua^ elegant and copious. He eives to every 
word its true meaning, and its i&ustrative purport. His epimets are used 
with judgment and discrimination. Every tning which he says has a deter 
minato significancy, and his words convey no more than the import of his 
conceptions. If he introduces hard words, their peculiar adaptation to his 
meaning should atone for his grandiloquism. It should also be remembered, 
that Cicero introduced Greek terms, when treating upon learned subjects, 
to supply the deflciency of the Roman language, and that the ^ great ana 
comprehensive conceptions of Johnson could not easily be expressed by 
eommon words.*' 
Should it be thou^t that the style of this laamed author has iigvred aqi 
38* 
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language, he mnft bave eotmnitted this injury by making it more snb-Dr 
dinate to fframmatical rules. Foreigners ana future generations will be 
more capa^e of understanding it, since he has excluded expressions which 
are onl^ to be found in colloquial intercourse and yulgar phraseology. 
From his example, men may learn to give to their style energy, perspicuity, 
and elegance. They may acauire a habit of close thinking, and oeoome 
accustomed to express their ideas with force and precision. 

His political wntings will be read and admired only for the di^ty and 
energy of their style. His Gom]>08itions are a most yaluable addition to the 
literature of his country, and will confer a lasting reputation on his name. 
They are replete with ** useful instruction, and elegant entertainment," and 
by perusing them, mankind may advance in knowledge and yirtne. The 
efforts of ms mind discoyer a life of study and meditation. His writings 
display a genius cultivated with industry, and quickened by exertion. £& 
mnltinuious productions are an honor to the English nation ; and his answer 
to his soyereign might more fairly be allowed, ^ that he had written his 
share,** if he nad not tariUen so weu. His mind has been laid open to the 
public in his printed works, without '' reservation or disguise ; " and, willi 
all his faults and failings, he is still the admiration of mankind. 



xcvn. 



ON THE COMPOSITION OF A SERMON.* 

On the Choice of TexU. 

There are. in general, five ]>art8 of a sermon : the exordium, the oon 
nexion, the oivision, the discussion, and the application ; but as connexion 
and division are parts which ought to be extremely shoirt, we canproperly 
reckon only three parts : exordium, discussion, and application. Howeyer, 
we will just take notice of connexion and division arter we have spoken a 
little on the choice of texts, and a few general rules of discussing them. 

1. Never choose such texts as have not complete sense ; for only imper 
Unent and foolish people wiU attempt to preach from one or two words 
which signify nothing. 

2. Not only words which have a complete sense of themselves must be 
taken, but they must also include the complete sense of the writer whose 
words they are : for it is his language, and they are his sentiments, which 
you explam, For example, should you take these words of 2 Cor. 1 : 3. 
"' Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort," and stop here, yon will include a com* 
plete sense ; but it would not be the Apostle^s sense. Should you go farther, 
and add, " who comforteth us in all our tribulation,*' it would not then bo 
the complete sense of St Paul, nor would his meaning be wholly taken in, 
unless you went to the end of the fourth verse. When the complete sense 
of the sacred writer is taken, you may stop ; for there are few texts in Scrip- 
ture, which do not afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is equally in- 
convenient to take too much text or too little ; both extremes must be 
avoided. 

• These directions and remarks are taken from Hannam's ** Pulpit Assistant. ' Tht 
student will also And mocb aid from Oresley's " Treatise on Preaching.** 
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Uetieral rules of sermons. 1. A Bennon should dearly and purely ex- 
plain a text, make the sens:) easily to be comprehended, and place thingi 
before the people's eyes, so that they may be understood without difficulty. 
This rule condemns embarrassment ana obscurity, the most disagreeable 
thing in tie world in a gospel pulpit. It ought to be remembered, that the 
greatest part of the hearers are simple people, whose profit, howeyer, must 
be aimed at in preaching : but .it is unpossiole to edify them, unless you be 
very clear. Bishop Burnett says, " a preacher is to fancy himself as in the 
room of the most unlearned man in the whole parish, and must therefore 
put such parts of his discourses as he would haye all understand, in so plain 
a form of words, that it ma.j not be beyond the meanest of them. This he 
will certainly study to do, if his desire be to edify them, rather than to make 
them admire himself as a learned and high spoken man." 

2. A sermon must giye the entire sense of the whole text, in order to 
which it mns£ be considered in eyery yiew. This rule condemns dry and 
barren explications, wherein the preacher discoyers neither study nor in- 
yention, and leayes unsaid a great number of beautiful things with which 
his text might haye furnished him. In matters of religion ana piety, not to 
Q^ify much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor will do more 
mischief in an hour, tiian a hundred rich sermons can do good. 

3. The preacher must be wise^ in opposition to those impertinent people 
who utter jests, comical comparisons, quirks, and extrayagances ; sooer, in 
opposition to those rash spirits who would penetrate all, and curiously diye 
mto mysteries beyond tiie bounds of modesty; chaste, in opposition to 
those bold and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of saying many 
things which produce unclean ideas in the mind. 

4. A preacher must be simple and graye. Simple, speaking things of 
good natural sense, without metaphysical speculations ; graye, oecause all 
sorts of yulgar and proyerbial sayings ought to be ayoided. The pulpit is 
Che seat of good natural sense, and the good sense of good men. 

5. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner^ howeyer 
which affects the heart ; either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them tc 
acts of piety, repentance, or holiness. 

6. One of the most important precepts for the discussion of a text, and 
the composition of a sermon, is, aboye all things, to ayoid excess: — 

1. There must not be too much genius. I mean, not too many brilliant 
sparkling, and shining things : for they would produce yeiy bad effects 
The auditor will neyer fail to say, " The man preaches himself, aims to dis 
play his genius, and is not animated by the spirit of God, but by that of 
the world." 

2. A Sermon must not be oyercharged with doctrine, because the hearers* 
memories cannot retain it all ; and by aiming to keep all, they will lose 
all. Take care, then, not to charge your sermon with too much matter. 

3. Care must also be taken never to strain an^ particular part, either m 
attempting to exhaust it, or to penetrate too far into it. Frequently in at 
tempting it, you will distil the subject till it evaporates. 

4. Figures must not be oyerstrained. This is done by stretching meta 
phor into allegory, or by carrying a parallel too far. A metaphor is changed 
into an allegory when a number of things are heaped up, which agree to 
the subject in keeping close to the metaphor. Allegories may sometimes 
be used yery agreeably: but they must not be stramed: that is, all that 
'VSJi be said of them must not be said. 

5. Reasonirg must not be carried too far. This may be done man^ 
ways ; either by long trains of reasons, composed of a number of proposi 
tions chained together, or principles and consequences, which way of rea 
boning is embarrassing ana painful to the auditor. The mind of man loyes 
to be conducted in a more smooth and easy way. 

Of connexion. The connexion is the relation of your text ta the forego 
«4ig or following yerfts. To find this, consider the scope of the discourse 
and coasult commentators ; particularly exercise your own good ser.so 
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When ib» coherence will famish any agreeable considerations for the 
illiutrations of the text, they must be put in the discussion ; and they wiO 
very often happen. Sometimes, also, you ma^ draw thence an exordium : 
in such a case, the exordium and connexion will be confounded together. 

O/dipisum. Division in general ought to be restrained to a small nam 
ber of parts ; they should never exceed four or five at the most ; the most 
admued sermons have only two or three parts. 

There are two sorts of divisions which we may very properly make ; th0 
first, which is tiie most common, is the division of the text into its parts 
the other is of the discourse, or sermon itself, which is made on the text. 

1. This method is proper when a prophecy of the Old Testament im 
handled; for. generally, tne nnderstanoing of these prophecies depends od 
many general considerations^ which, by exposing ana reiuting' false senses^ 
open a way to the true exphcation. 

2. This method is also proper on a text taken from a dispute, the under 
standing of which must depend on the state of the question, the hypothesis 
of adversaries, and the principles of the inspired writers. All these liehts 
are previously necessary, and they can only be given by general considera 
tions ; for example, Bom. iii. 28. *' We conclude that a man is jnstified 
by faith without the deeds of the law." Some general considerations 
must precede, which clear up the state of the question between St Paul 
and the Jews, touching justification, which mark the hypothesis of the Jews 
upon tiiat subject, and which discover the true principle which St. Paul 
would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly understood. 

3. This method also is proper in a conclusion drawn from a kmg jtreced 
inff discourse ; as for example, Rom. t. 1. ** Therefore being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ." The dis 
course must be divided into two parts ; the first consisting of some general 
considerations on the doctrine of justification, which St. Paul establishes 
in the preceding chapters ; and the second or his conclusion, that, being 
thus justified, we have peace with God, &c. 

The same may be said of the first verse of the eighth of Romans, "Thera 
is, therefore, now no condemnation," &c., for it is a consequence drawn 
^m what he had been establishing before. 

4. The same method is proper for texts which are quoted in the New 
Testament from the Old. Vou must prove by general considerations tiiat 
the text is properly produced, and then you may come clearly to its expli- 
cation. Of this kind are Hebrews i. 5, 6. ** I will be to him a Father," &o. 
" One in a certain place testified," &c., ii. 6. " Wherefore as the Holy 
Ghost saith," &c., iu* 7. There are many passages of this kind in the New 
Testament 

5. In this class must be placed divisions into difi^erent regards, or differ 
ent views. These^ to speak properly, are not divisions of a text into its 
parts, but rather difibrent applications which are made of the same texts to 
divers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus ; and a mat num- 
ber of Passages in tne Psalms, which relate not only to David, but aliso to 
Jesus Christ. Such should be considered, first, literally, as they relate to 
David ; and then, in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, have 
also fifi[urative meanings, relating not onlv to Jesus Christ, but also to the 
ehurch in general, and to every believer m particular. 

For example, Dan. ix. 7 : " O Lord, righteousness belongeth to thee, but 
unto us confusion of face, as at this day, " must not be divided into parts, 
but considered in different views : 1. In regard to all men in general. 2. 
In re^rard to the Jewish Church in Daniers time. 3. In regard to ourselves 
at this present day. 

So a«ain, Heb. iii. 7, 8. « To-day, if ye will hear his voice," which li 
taken from Psahn xcv., cannot be better divided tlian by referring it— 1 
To David*8 time. 2. St Paulas. And lastly, to our own. 
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As to fhe division of the text itself, sometimes the order of the words ii 
so clear and natnral, that no division is necessarv, you need only follow 
simply tne order of the words. As for example, 'Eph* i> 3. ^ Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with al] 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ." It is not necessary to 
divide this text, because the words divide themselves, and to explain them, 
we need only to follow them. Here is a grateful acknowledgment. " Bles- 
sed be God.'' The title under which the Apostle blesses God, " The Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ" The reason for which he blesses him, because 
" he hath blessed us." The plenitude of this blessing, " with all blessings." 
The nature or kind signified by the term spiritual. The place where he 
hath blessed us, " in heavenly places." In whom he hath blessed us, " in 
Christ" 

Most texts, however, ought to be formally divided; for which pnrpost 
you must principally have regard to the order of nature, and put tha^ 
division which naturally precedes, in the first place, and the rest must fol 
low, each in its proper order. 

There are two natural orders ; one natural in regard to subjects them 
selves ; the other natural in regard to us. 

And thoueh, in general, you may follow which of the two others you 
please, yet tnere are some texts that determine the division ; as PhiL ii. 13. 
" It is God who worketh effectuallj in you, both to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure." There are, it is plain, three things to be discussed} 
the action of God's grace upon men, " God worketh enectuaUy in you ; ' 
the effect of this grace, " to will and to do ; " and the spring or source of 
the action, aecoroing to '*his good pleasure." I think the oivision would 
not be proper if we were to treat, 1. Of God's good pleasure ; 2. Of his 
grace ; and 3: Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things, in divisions, take care of puttinjg; any thing in the firs^ 
part which supposes the understanding of theiecona ; ur which obliges you 
to treat of the second to make the first understood ; for, by these means, 
you will throw yourself into great confusion, and be obliged to Make man^. 
tedious repetitions. You must endeavour to disengage the one from the 
other as well as you can ; and when your parts are too closely connected 
with each other, place the most detached first, and endeavour to make that 
serve for a foundation to the explication of the second, and the second to 
the third ; so that, at the end of your explication^ the hearer may at a 
glance perceive, as it were, a perfect body, a well finished building; for one 
of the greatest excellences of^a sermon is, the harmony of its component 
parts ; that the first leads to the second^ the second serves to introduce the 
third ; that they which go before, excite a desire for those which are im 
follow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular explas 
ation, and which cannot be explained without confusion, or wi&out mvid 
ing the text into too many parts, then I would not divide the text at all ; 
but I would divide the discourse into two or three parts ; and I would pro 
pose, first, to explain the terms, and then the subject itself. 

There are many texts, in discussing which, it is not necessary to treat ot 
either subject or attribute; but all the discussion depends on the terms, 
tynccUegoreinoHca (words which, of themselves, sigmfy noting, but, in 
conjunction with others, are very significative). For example, Jonn iii. 16, 
^ God so loved the world." The categorical proposition is, God loved the 
world; yet, it is neither necessary to insist much upon the term God, nor 
to speak in a common-place way of the love of God , but, divide the text 
into two parts ; first, the gift which God in his love hath made of his son ; 
secondly, the end for which he gave him, *' that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

There are texts of reasoning, which are composed of an objection and an 
answer and the division of such is plain ; for they naturally divide into the 
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objectiMi and solntioii. As, Bonuuis ti. 1, 2, " What shall we say then,*' &e. 

There are Bome texts of reasoning which are extremely difficult to divide, 
because they cannot be reduced into many propositions without confusion. 
As, John iv. 10, ** If thou knewest the gift of God/* &c. I think it might 
not be improper to divide it into two parts, the first including the genera, 
propositions coLtained in the words ; and the second, the particular appli- 
cation of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many important truths without ex 
pressing them ; and yet it will be necessary to mention and enlarge upon 
them, either because they are useful on some important occasion, or oe- 
eause they are important of themselves. Then tne text may be divided 
into two parts, one implied, and the other expressed. 

In texts of history, divisions are easy ; sometimes an action is related in 
all its circurostances, and then you may consider the action in itself first, 
and afterward the circumstances of the action. 

To render a division agreeable, and easy to be remembered by the hearer, 
endeavour to reduce it as often as possible to simple terms. 

As to subdivisions, it is always necessary to make them, for they very 
much assist the composition, and diffuse perspicuity into a discoxurse ; but 
it is not always necessary to mention them ; on the contrary, they must be 
very seldom mentioned, because it will load the hearer's mind with a mul 
titnde of particulars. 

Disetusiofu There are four methods of discussion. Clear subjects must 
be discussed by observation, or continued application ; difficult and import- 
ant ones by explication or proposition. 

I. By ^eplieatum. — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the snb 
ject, or to both. 

1. ExpUcation of Terms, — The difficulties of these arise from three 
causes J either the terms do not seem to make any sense, or they are equi 
vocal, forming different seiises ; or, the sense they seem to make at nrst 

appears perplexed, improper, or contradictory: or, the meaning, though 
ear, may be controverted, and is exposed to cavil. 
Propose the ratio dubita/ndi^ which makes the difficulty ; then determine 
it as briefly as you can. 

2. Of TlUtigs, -^ Difficult things. If the difficulty arise from errors, or 
false senses, refute and remove them ; then establish Uie truth. If from the 
intricacy of the subject itself, do not proi>ose difficulties, and nuse objections, 
but enter immediately into the explication of the matter, and take care to 
arranze your ideas well. 

3. Jjnportant things, though clear, must be discussed by explication, be 
eause they are important. 

There are two sorts of explications ; the one, simple and plain, needs only 
10 be proposed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must oe confirmed, if 
it speak of fact, by proofs of fact ; if of ri^ht, by proofs of right ; if of both, 
proofs of both. A great and important subject, consisting of many branches, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and dis 
cussed one after the other. 

N. B. Sometimes what you will have to explain in a text will consist of 
one or more simple terms ; of ways of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; of 
particles called syjuategorematiea ; and sometimes of different propositions. 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, ^odness, &c., man*s virtues or 
vices, faith, hope, &c. Simple terms are either proper or figurative ; if 
figurative, give the meaning of the figure, and, without stopping long, pass 
on to the thing itself. Some simple terms must only be explained just as 
they relate to the intention of the sacred author ; in a word, explain simple 
terms as much as possible, in relation to the design of the sacred author. 
Sometimes the simple terms in a text must be discussed professedly, in 
order to give a clear and full view of the subject. Sometimes, when there 
are many, it might be injudicious to treat of them separately, bat beauti 
folly to do it by comparison. 
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2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, 
because they are nch in meaning ; such as, " to be in Christ," " come after 
Christ/* &c. 

Particles called syncategoremaHca (such as none^ some^ ally nowj when^ 
&c.)« which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should be 
carerully examined ; for often the whole explication depends upon them. 

3. When the matter to be explained in a text consists of a proposition, 
eive the sense clearly; if necessary, show its importance ; if it require con 
nrmation, confirm it. 

In all cases, illustrate by reasons, examples, comparisons of the subject ; 
kheir relations, conformities, or differences. You may do it by consequen- 
ces ; by the person, his state, &c., who proposes the subject ; or the persons 
to whom it IB proposed ; by circumstance, time, place, &c. You may il« 
lustrate a proposition by its evidence or inevidence. It is discoverable by 
the light of nature, or only by revelation. Let good sense choose the best 
topics. 

Sometimes a proposition includes many truths which must be distin 
guished ; sometimes a proposition must be discussed in different views ; 
sometimes it has different degrees, which must be remarked ; sometimes it 
Is general, and of little importance ; then examine whether some of its 
parts be not more considerable ; if so, they must be discussed by a particu 
tar application. 

II. Jh/ observation; which is best for clear and historical passages. Some 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an observation 
may be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, 
ought to be tl'eological ; historical, philosophical, or critical, very seldom. 
They must not be proposed in a scholastic style, nor conmion-pmce form, 
but m a free, easy, familiar manner. 

m. By continual application. — This may be done without explaining, 
or making observations. In this manner we must principally manage texts 
exhorting to holiness and repentance. In using this method something 
tsearching and powerful must be said, or better it should be let alone. 

IV. By proposition, — The texts must be reduced to two propositions at 
least, and three or four at most, having a mutual dependence and connex 
ion. 

This method opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the for 
mer methods you are restrained to your text j but here your subject is the 
matter contained in your proposition. 

The way of explication ♦ is most proper to give the meaning of Scrip- 
ture; this of systematical divinity; and it has this advantage, it will 
equally serve either theory or practice. 

N. B. Though these four ways are different from each other, for many 
texts it may be necessary to use two or three, and for some, all the four; 
tne discourse has its name from the prevailing method of handling it. 

The conclusion. This ought to oe lively and animating, full of great 
and beautiful figures. Aiming to move Christian affections. As the love 
of God, hope, zeal, repentance, self-condemnation, a desire of self-correc 
tion, consotation, admiration of eternal benefits, hope of felicity, courage, 
and constancy in afflictions, steadiness in temptations, gratitude to God, 
recourse to him by prayer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispositions ; the violent, tender, and elevated. 
To raise these, the conclusion should be violent, tendw, or elevated. It 
may be sometimes mixed, it must always be diversified. 

N. B. Let the peroration, or conclusion, be short; let it be bold and 
tively. Let some one or more striking ideas, not mentioned in the discus 
slon, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 

* See No. I. on the previotu page. 
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OF THE SKELETON OF A SEBMON. 
The txutenoe of God. 

** The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.'* Psalms ziv. 1. 

*<The fool hath said,*' — it is evident that none but a fool wonld ImvB 
said it. 

2^ fool^ a tenn in Scriptnre. signifyine a wicked man ; one who hatli 
lost his wisdom, and right apprenension of God ; one dead in sin, jet on« 
not so mnch void of rational faculties, as of grace in those faculties ; not 
one that wants reason, but one who abuses his reason. 

^' Said in his heart ; " i. e. he thinks, or he doubts, or he wishes. Thoughts 
are words in heaven. He dares not openlj publish it, though he damn se 
crethr to think it ; he doubts, he wishes, ana sometimes hopes. 

** There is no God," — no judge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. 
Those who deny the providence of God. do, in effect^ deny his existence; 
they strip him of that wisdom, goodness, mercy, and justice, which are the 
glorv of the Deity. 

Men who desire liberty to commit works of darkness, would not only 
have the lights in the house dimmed, but extinguished. What men say 
against Providence, because they would have no check, they would say 
in their hearts against the very existence of God, because they would have 
nojudge. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole build 
ing totters, if the foundation be out, of course. We must believe that he 
is, and that he is what he declared himself, before we can seek him, adon 
him, and love him. 

It is, therefore, necessarjr we should know why we believe, that our be 
lief be founded on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a bettor 
reason for his existence, than that we have heard our parents and teachers 
ten us so. It is as mucn as to say, *' There is no God," when we have no 
better arguments than those. 

That we may be fully persuaded of, and established in this truth, on 
deavour, 

I. To brmg forward a few observations in the defence thereof. 

"L All nature shows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open out 
eyes but we discover this trdth shine through all creatures. The whole 
universe bears the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely T^e, 
infinitely powerful. Let us cast our eyes on the earth which bears us, 
and ask, *^ Who laid the foundation ? " «Job xzxviii. 4. Let us look on that 
vast arch of skies that covers us, and inquire, ^* Who hath thus stretched it 
forth ? " Isaiah xL 21, 52. ^ Who is it also that hath fixed so many lumin- 
ous bodies, with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvi. 13. The va- 
rious works of creation proclaim to us *^His eternal power and godhead." 
Bomans i. 20 ; Acts xiv. 16, 17 ; xvii. 26. Every plant, every atom, as well 
as every star, bear witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, 
but concluded there had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold 
garments, ships, or houses, and not understand there was a weaver, a car 
penter, an architect? All things that are demonstrate something from 
whence they are. A man may as well doubt whether there be a sua 
when he sees his beams gilding the earth, as doubt whether there be a God. 
when he sees his works. Psalms x'x. 1-6. 

The Atheist is, therefore, a fool because be denies that which eveo 
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creatnre iu his constitation asserts ; can he behold the spider's net, or the 
silk-worm's web, the bee's closets, or the ant's grananes, without acknow 
'edging a higher being than a creature, who hath planted that genius io 
them r Job xxxix. ; FSalms civ. 24. "The stars lought against Sisera.'* 
Judges y. 20. All the stars in heaven, and the dust on earth, oppose the 
Atheist. Romans i. 19, 20. 

2. The dread of conscience is an argument to convince us of this truth 
' Every- one that finds me shall slay me," Genesis iv. 14, was the language 
of Cain ; and the like apprehensions are not seldom in those who feel the 
fury of an enraged conscience. The psalmist tells us concerning those who 
sav in their he^ " There Ib no God," that " they are in fear, where no feai 
is," Psalms liii. 5. Their guilty minds invent terrors, arid thereby confess 
a Deity, whilst they deny it. — that there is a sovereign Being who will 
punish. Pashur, who wickedly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for 
Lis reward, " that his name should be Magor-missabib," i. e. " fear round 
about," Jeremiah zz. S, 4. When Belshazzar saw the hand writing, **his 
countenance was changed," Daniel v. 6. The apostle who tells us, that 
there is & ** ]aw written in the hearts of men," adds, their " consciences 
also bear witness," Romans ii. 15. The natural sting and horror of con 
science are a demonstration that there is a God to judge and punish. 

The Atheist is a fool, because he VLsstLx violence to nis conscience. The 
operations of conscience are universal. The iron bars upon Pharaoh's 
conscience at last gave way. Exodus ix. 27. 

3. Universal consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations ; it is the language of every country and region ; the 
most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so 
barbarous and profligate, have confessed some God. This universal verdict 
of mankind is no other than the voice of God, the testimony of reason, and 
the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where this voice is 
not heard. 

Is it not, therefore, folly for any man to deny that which nature has en 
graven on the minds of all ? 

4. Extraordinary judgments. When a just revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially when the judgment is suited to the sin ; when the sin is 
made legible by the inflicted judgments. " The Lord is known by the 
indgments which he executes," Psalms ix. 16. Herod Agrippa received 
the flattering applause of the people, and thought himself a God ; but was, 
by the judgment inflicted upon him, forced to confess another. Acts xii. 
21-23: Judges i. 6,7s Acts v. 1-10. 

5. AceomjSishments of prophecies. To foretell things that are future, as 
if they did already exist, or nad existed long ago, must be the result of a 
mind mfinitely intelligent. " Show the things that are to come hereafter." 
Isai^ xli. 23. '* I am God, declaring the end from the beginning." Isaiah 
xlvi. 10. Cyrus was prophesied of^aiah xliv. 28, and jay, 1. long before 
he was bom ; Alexander's sight of Daniel's prophecy concemmg his victo 
ries moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies are plainly de- 
ciphered in Daniel, before the fourth rose up. That power, whicn foretells 
things beyond the wit of man^ and orders all causes to bring about those 
predictions, must be an infinite j>ower : the same as made, sustains, and 
governs all things according to his pleasure, and to bring about his own 
ends ; and this being is G^. *' I am the Lord, and there is none else,' 
Isaiah xlv. 6, 7. 

What folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop theur ears ; to at 
tribute those things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful Being could effect I 
• n. A few observations. 

1. If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures ; the creatures are 
the heralds of God's glory. " The glory of the Lord shall eodire '* Psalxni 
eiT. 31. 

34 
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The world is a sacred temple ; man is introduced to contemplate it. As 
grace does not destroy nature, so the book of redemption does not blot out 
the book of creation. Read nature ; nature is a friend to truth. 

2. If it be a foUy to deny or doubt the being of God, is it not a folly also 
not to worship God, when we acknowledge his existence ? " To fear God, 
and keep his commandments, is the whole duty of man." 

We are not reasonable if we are not religious. ^* Your reasonable ler 
vice," Romans xii. 1. 

3. If it be a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdom 
since we acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is the black 
mark of a fool, ^' G(^ is not in all his thoughts,*' Psalms x. 4. 

4. If we believe the being of God, let ns abhor practical Atheism. Ao 
tions speak louder than words. 

" The^r professed that the^ knew God," Titus i. 16. Men*s practices are 
the best indexes to their prmciples. ** Let your light shine before men.** 
Matthew v. 16. 

J%e foUotnng Skdetont are on a different plan,* 
1. 

Psalm xlvi. 1, " God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble." 

Sorrow is our common lot, many seem to know little of it, the widow, 
fatherless, &c. ; text needs no explanation. 

I. The wonderful condescension of God in assuming this character to 
wards man, — not, however, according to the usual reasoning, — man's 
ereatness, — his prosressive faculties will eaual angels, &c. Surpass all 
mtelligence except God, — but there will still be an infinite distance be- 
tween God and man, — Man*s moral estate ; these the reasons. 

II. The emphasis of the text, — present^ very present^ — our mechanical 
habits, — the divine presence not realized^ — a man first awakened or con. 
victed feels it, — but soon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy being were 
present at your sins, — as an angel, — but God is present I See the Christ- 
ian in a storm at sea, — hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to the infinite God's caring for man, — all worlds particles of 
sand. — How should this thought afiTect us, — Mother I Jesus stood at the 
coffin of thy infant child, at the grave of thy parents I He is with thee, 
^hall we weep and repine even in a garret, when God is with us ? 

III. Cautiousness of the text. — He is a help, — not sole deliverer,— 
there is something for us to do, — prayer is one reason of it. — Nothing 
otherwise. — Farmer. — Mechanic, — health by medicine. 

IV. Applicability of the text to all the jwor unfortunate, — stranger, — 
widow, — orphan, — mourner, — Christian in temptation, — quality of all, 
ft guilty conscience. 

2. 

Rev. vii. 17, " God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." Context, 
- Nature and probable design of these prophecies. -^ 

1. Afiiictions in tiie present state of the Christian, an important and ad 
vantageous part of his moral discipline. 1. The fact that they are pet 
mittea, shows that they are advantageous. — How many instances, — texts. 

2. They afford exercise for our Christian virtues, moral, — fortitude 
patience, resignation. 

3. They show ns the futility of worldly comforts, — our friends die,— 
health and beauty fade, — wealth and pleasure must be left behind ns. 



* They are. In fkct, the notes of a distinguished extemporaneoos preacher. 
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n This discipline is preparatoiy to another which shall be exempt from 
affliciion. 

1. The Scnptures assert the existence of snch a place called heaven^ 
Kingdom of God, Paradise, New Jemsalem, &c. It is implied in the doc- 
trine of immortality. 

2. It is consistent with all rational supposition. — Analogy between this 
world and other planets. — 3. All causes of sorrow shall ceabc there. — 4. It 
is everlasting in its duration. — 

APPLICATION. 

Do I address the mourner who has lost friends, estate, health?^ the 
aged ? — youth declining in early life ? &c. 



Gal. iii. 18, *^ But it is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing." 

Christianity is designed to call into activity the noblest sentiments of the 
heart, — firm resolve, — intrepid daring and undaunted perseverance, — 
zeal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfare, — a holy chivalry. — The 
Apostle lays down the proposition, that if anything is good, it is ^;ood to be 
zealously afiected in that good cause, — Christianity is good considered. 

1. In respect to its orign, — divine, — bears its marks, — it is interesting 
to contemplate nature, — but much more revelation, — the noblest gift of 
God to man. — 

n. In its nature, — its theory of doctrines, — itb code of moral rules was 
never equalled by 1. Philosophy, — 2. Education, — all improvement has 
failed without it. — Its nature renders it efficient in its effects, — its preser 
vation, — triumph over infidelity. — 

III. Its effects,— individual effects. — 1. Benevolence, — 2. Death. — 3. 
Peace of conscience. 

2. General effects, — 1. It prevents crime. — 2. Elevates society. —3. 
Sustains good government. — 4. War. 

We should be zealous, 1. Because God commands ns to be so. 2. The 
wants of the world call for it. 3. Our happiness hereafter will be proper 
fcioned to our zeal, — a philosophical as well as Scriptural ffuoU — We have 
ligh examples to copy, — the apostles, martyrs, and reformers, — Wesley, 
Ivhitfield, &c. 



xcvm. 

SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS OF ALL SOBTS 

1. Mythology. 10. Buins of Rome. 

2 Bural happiness-. '* Greece. 

3 Our native land. 11. Twilight. 

i. Description of a storm. 12. A winter evening. 

9. Scene at a summer's noon. 13. Moonlight at sea. 

6, A winter landscape. 14. Spring. 

7. A market day. 15. Summer. 
S. An evening walk. 16. Autumn. 
9. The entrance of Chrat into Je- 17. Winter. 

rusalcm. 18. The equator. 



iOO 
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19. The tropics. 69. 

20. Mid-Bummer. 70. 

21. Rural scenery. 71. 

22. Review of the seasons. 72. 

23. SoUtude. 73. 

24. The love of order. 74. 

25. Evils of obstinacy. 75. 

26. Firmness. 76. 

27. Delicacy of feeling. 77. 

28. Delicacy of taste. 78. 

29. Novels. 

30. Tales of fiction. 79. 

31. Contemplation. 

32. Correspondence between true 

politeness and religion. 80. 

33. Sympathy. 81. 

34. Tne advantages of a good edncii- 82. 

tion. 83. 

35. The effects of learning on the 

countenance. 84. 

36. Power of habit. 85. 

37. The art of pleasing. 

38. Comparison of history and biog 86. 

raphy. 

39. The passions. 87. 

40. The difference between beauty 88. 

and fashion. 89. 

41. Enterprise. 90. 

42. Exertion. 

43. Importance of a good character. 91. 

44. Cnticism. 92. 

45. Religious education. 93. 

46. Monumental inscriptions. 94. 

47. On forming connexions. 95. 

48. Qualifications for the enjoyment 96. 

of friendship. 97. 

49. Duties of hospitality. 98. 

50. Moral principles. 99. 

51. Moral duties. 100. 

52. Civility. 101. 

53. Family quarrels, their causes, 102. 

and mode of preventing them. 103. 

54. Early attachments. 104. 

55. Taste for the cultivation of 105. 

flowers. 106. 

56. Government of temper. 107. 

57. Comedy. 108. 

58. Tragedv. 109. 

59. Uses of adversity. 110. 

60. Poetical taste. 111. 

61. Manners. 112. 

62. Modesty of merit 113. 

63. Method. 114. 

64. Parental indulgence. 115. 

65. Parental seventy. 116. 

66. Profligacy. 117. 

67. The study of the Latin language. 118. 

68. The study of the French Ian- 119. 

gnage. 120. 



Ingenuity. 

Eloquence. 

Fancy. 

Imagination. 

Classical leamu g. 

Taste for simple pleasures. 

Scepticism. 

Amusements. 

Efficacy of moral instructi<ni. 

A cultivated mind necessary foe 

the enjoyment of retirement. 
Want of 'personal beauty as 

affecting virtue and happi 

ness. 
Happiness of domestic life. 
Evils of public life. 
Modesty a sign of merit 
Equanimltv the best support 

under afflictinn. 
Ill effects of ridicule. 
Necessity of temi)erance to tlie 

health of the mind. 
Moral effects of paintisg huu 

■sculpture. 
The choice of a profession. 
Selflshness. 
Literary genius. 
Necessity of attention to thingi 

as well as to books. 
Fear of growing old. 
The butterfly and its changes. 
Freedom. 
The rose. 
The lily. 
Remorse. 
The vcace. 
Grace. 
Gesture. 
Woman. 
Man. 

Youth and manhood. 
The sacred Scriptures 
The press. 
The pulpit 
The numan frame. 
Travelling. 
Language. 
Liberty. 

Infidelity. — .. 

Atheism. 
Independence. 
The existence of God 
Light. 
Darkness. 
Heat 
Cold. 

The rainbow. 
The wife. 
The husband. 
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i21. Influence of Christianity. 


180. 


122. StabUity of character. 

123. Instability of character 


181. 


1S2L 


124. Peevishness. 


183. 


125. Art of pleasing. 


184. 


126. Local associations. 


185. 


127. Influence of female character 


186. 


128. Discretion.- 


187. 


129. New England. 

130. Paternal influence. 


188. 


189. 


131. Maternal influence. 




132. Intemperance. 


190. 


133. Fashionable Follies. 


191. 


134. Emigration. 

135. Intellectual dissipation. 


192. 


193. 


136. Intellectual discipline. 


194. 


137 The warrior. 


195. 


138. The statesman. 


196. 


139. The legislator. 

140. The judge. 

141. A field of battle. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


142. A naval engagement. 


200. 


143. Inmiortalitv. 

144. Decision or character 


201. 


202. 


145. Romance. 


203. 


146. Flattery. 


204. 


147. Industry 


205. 


148. Temperance. 


20b. 


149. Besentment 


207. 


150. Lying. 


208. 


151. Piety! 


209. 


152. Anger. 


210. 


153. Poetry. 




154. Envy. 


211. 


155. Virtue. 


. 212. 


156. Justice. 


213. 


157. Adversity. 


214. 


158. Pride. 


215. 


159. Compassion. 

160. Avance 


216. 
217. 


161. Slander. 


218. 


162. Mercy. 


219. 


163. Wealth. 


220, 


164. Prudence. 


221. 


165. Gratitude. 


222. 


166. Affectation. 


223. 


167. Loquacity. 


224. 


168. Wisdom. 


225. 


169. Luxury. 


226. 


170. Health. 


227. 


171. Pleasure. •' 


228. 


172. Gaming. 


229. 


173 Religion. 
174. Study. 


230. 


231. 


175. Experience. 


232. 


176. Peace and war. 


233. 


177. Want and plenty. 


234. 


178. Ignorance and learning 

179. Happiness and misery. 


235. 


236. 


8^* 





Virtue and vice. 

Parsimony and prodigality. 

Hope and fear. 

Reward and punishment. 

Beauty and deformity. 

Affection and hatred. 

Arrogance and humility. 

Order and Confusion. 

Carelessness and caution 

Contentment and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Emulation and sloth. 

Cleanliness. 

Religious intolerance. 

Charity. 

Contentment. 

Courage. 

Hope. 

Perseverance. 

Conscience. 

Death. 

Life. 

Sickness. 

Health. 

Good humor. 

Onmiscience of God. 

Omnipresence of God. 

Truth. 

Sincerity. 

Procrastmation. 

Trust in God. 

Pleasures resulting tnta, 
proper use of our faculties 

Modesty. 

Application. 

Discretion. 

Christianity. 

Suspicion. 

Fortitude. 

Forgiveness. 

The seasons. 

Filial affection. 

Harmony of nature. 

Adversity. 

Distribution of time. 

Sources of knowledge. 

Conjugal affection. 

Filial piety. 

Generosity. 

Heroism. 

Despair. 

Government. 

Dramatic entertainments. 

Fables and allegories. 

Figurative language. 

Commerce. 

Chivalry. 

Philosophy. 

Natural history. 
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337. Astronomy. 

238. The invention of the marinen' compa«. 

239. The invention of the liClesoope. 

240. The application of steam. 

241. The invention of the steam engine. 

243. The mathematics. , 

243. Astrology. 

244. Modern discoveries. 
24o. Architecture. 

246. The law. 

247. The learned professions. 

248. Curiosity. 

249. Nature. 
2.'50. Art 

251. The influence and importance of the female character. 

250. Is the expectation of reward or the fear of punishment the greater in 

centive to exertion ? 

253. The value of time, and the uses to which it should be applied. 

254. The character of the Roman Emperor Nero, — of Caligula, — of Angus 

tus, — of Julius CsBsar, — of Numa PompUius. 

255. The duties we owe to our parents, and the consequences of a neglec 

of them. 

256. How blessings briehten as they take their flight 

257. How dear are all the ties that bind our race in gentleness together. 

258. The advantages of early rising; and the arguments which may be ad 

duced to prove it a duty. 

259. Misery is wea to guilt. 

260. A som without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

261. Still where rosy pleasure leads 
See a kindred gnef pursue, 
Behind the steps that misery treads 
Approaching comforts view. 

262. *1 IS Providence alone secures, 

In every change, both mine and yours. 

263. Know tnen this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

264. Prayer ardent opens heaven. 
Whatever is, is right 

265. Knowledge and plenty vie with each other. 

266. When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 
iffj. Friendship is constant in all other things 

Save in the office and affairs of love. 
268. Man^ proud man, 

Drest m a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he *s most assured. 
260. No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure Escape ; back-wounding calunmy 

The whitest virtue strikes. 

270. Thev say, best men are moulded out of faults. 

271. What we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lacked and losti 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

272. All delights are vain ; but that most vain 
Which, with pain ourchased. doth inherit pain. 

S73 Light, seeking ligli\, doth light of hght begnite. 
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274 Too mnch to know is to know nought bat fame. 

275 Where is anv author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye ? 

276. The hind that would be mated by the Uon 
Must die for love. 

277. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie 
Which we ascribe to heaven. 

278. The web of our life is of mingled yam, 
Good and ill together : our virtues would be 
Proud, if our faults whipped them not ; and our 
Crimes would despair if they were not 
Cherished by our virtues. 

279. Let *s take the instant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quickest decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere wo can effect them. 

280. They lose the world that do buy it with much cara 

281. I can easier teach twenty what were 
Good to be done, than be one of the twenty to 
Follow mine own teaching. 

282. All things that are, 

Are with more spuit chased than enjoyed. 

283. Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The petty follies that themselves commit. 

284. The world is still deceived with ornament. 

285. The man that hath no musio in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet soundf » 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils. 

286. The nightingale, if she would sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thougiit 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned are 
To their nght praise and true perfection. 

287. This our life exempt from public haunt, 

Finds toneues in trees, books in Uie running brooitti 
Sermons m stones, and good in every thing. 

288. Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 

289. I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 

290. If it were done, when 't is done, then 't wero weQ 
It were done quickly. 

291. Memory, the warder of the brain. 

292. Noughts^ had, all's spent 

Where our desire is got without c(Hitent. 

293. Things without remedy 
Should be without regard. 

294. When our actions do not. 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

295. Angels are bright still, though the brightest felL 

296. The grief ^at does not Rpeak 

Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 
297 Courage monnteth with occasion. 
296. When fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatenmg eye. 
899 He that stands upon a slippery place 

Makes nice of no vile hold to st&y hun up. 
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900. Often times excusing of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse, 
As patches, set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the faolt 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 

301. How oft the sieht of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! 

302. That which in mean men we entitle patienoe, 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

303. Woe doth the heavier sit 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

301 Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it and sets it light. 

'^5. O who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast? 
Or wallow naked hi December*s snow, 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
Oh, no ! the apprehension of the good. 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse ' 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the tore. 

306. If all the year were playing holidays. 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

307. The better part of valor is discretion. 
306. See what a ready tongue suspicion hath I 

He that but fears the thmg he would not know, 
Hath, by instinct, knowledge from -others' eyee. 
That what he feared, is chanced. 

509. Nought so vile, that on the earth doth live. 
But to the earth some special eood doth give; 
Nor aught so good, but stramed from that fid? 
Bevolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. 
And vice sometimes 's by acti6n dignifleo. 

310. Striving to better, oft we mar what 's welL 

311. reason not the need ; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's. 

^.12. Give thy thougnts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act 

313. The friends thou hast and then* adoption triSi), 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

314. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thos 

315. Give every man tny ear, but few thy voice. 

316. The apparel oft proclaims the man. 

317. Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry 

318. To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man 

510. Trifles, lij^ht as ah*, 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 
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120. He that is robbed, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it and he *8 not robbed at all. 



SUBJECTS FOB CONFEBENCES. 

1. On the mineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, as famishing snbjeoti 

of interesting inquiry. 

2. On reflection, reading, and observation, as affording a knowledge of hn 

mannatore. 
X On the present character of the inhabitants of New-England, as result 

ine from the civil, literarv, and religious institutions of our fore 

faUiers. 
4. The stability of the General Government of the United States as affect 

ed by a national literature, common dangers, facility of mutual 

intercourse, and a general diffusion of knowledge. 
(>. The obligations of a country to her warriors, her statesmen, her artists, 

and her authors. 

6. Public amusements, splendid religious ceremonies, warlike preparations, 

and a display or a rigid police, as means of despotic power. 

7. The comparative virtue of the enlightened and ignorant classes. 

8. On the value to a nation of the abstract sciences, the physical sciences, 

and literature. 

9. The associations excited by visiting Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, 

considered with reference to their ancient history. 

10. On the fine arts, as affecting the morals, refinement, patriotism, and 

religion of a country. 

11. On architecture, painting, poetry^ and musio, as tending to produce 

and perpetuate religious impressions. 
..2. On the comparative operation in obstructing the progress of truth, of 
the spirit of controversy, the reverence of antiquity, the passion of 
novelty, and the acquiescence in authority. 

13. On the character of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Mitford, as histo- 

rians. 

14. On the characteristics of man and government, as found in the savage, 

pastoral, agricultural, and commercial state. 
19. On patronage, emulation, and personal necessity, as promotive of lit- 
erary exertion. 

16. On the effect of agriculture and manufactures on the morals of the 

community. 

17. On the influence of Greek, Latin, English, and French literature on 

taste. 

18. On novels formed on fashionable, humble, and sea life. 

19. Natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary history, considered in relation 

to the tendency of each to improve and elevate the intellectual 
faculties. 

20. Miss Edgeworth, Hannah More, and Mrs. Hemans. 

21. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Horace Walpole, and 

Cowper. ^* 

22. Personal merit and powerful friends, as promoting advancement in life. 

23. The influence of Young's and Cowper's roems. 

24. The commercial spirit of modem times, considered in its influence on 

the political, moral, and literary character of a nation. 

25. Steme, Babelais, and Cervantes. 

26. The difference of feeling in the young and the old, with regard to m 

novation. 
77, War, commerce, and missionary enterprises, as means of civilifing 
barbarous countries. 
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28. The poTItleal ref^nneff the schoolmaster, and the missionaij. 

29. The coantry gentleman and the plebeian. 

30. Ancient and modern honors to the dead. 

31. Common sense, genius, and learning, — their characteristics, comiMni 

tire value, and success. 

32. The prospects of a scholar, a politician, and an independent gentlemaa 

in the United States. 

33. Contemporary and subsequent narratiyes, of historical events. 

34. Franklin, Davy, and Fulton. The comparative value of their disoove 

ries and improvements. 

35. The comparative influence of natural scenery, the institutions of socitt 

ty, ana individual genius on taste. 

36. Heraclitus, Democritus, Epicurus, and Diogenes. 

37. The ages of Queen Elizaoeth, Charles the Second, Queen Anne, and 

the present agft, considered in a literary point of view. 

38. Egypt as described by Herodotus, Greece under Pericles, the Augustan 

age of Rome, Spahi under Isabella, Italy in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and France under Louis the Fourteenth. 

39. Reading, writing, observation of men and manners, and the study of 

nature, as means of intellectual development 

40. Popular elections, a free press, and general education. 

41. The Roman ceremonies, the system of the Druids, the religion of the 

Hindoos, and the superstitions of the American Indians. 

42. The literature and morals of a country, as affected by the efforts of in- 

dividual minds, the prevailing religious faith, the established form of 
g;ovemment, and the employment most general among the people. 

43. Actions, words, manners, and expression of countenance, as indicative 

of character. 

44. The poets of England, Spain, France, and Italy. 

45. The military character of Napoleon, Washington, Wellington, Freder 

ick the Great, and Charles the Twelfth. 

46. The ages of Augustus, Lorenzo de Medicis, Louis the Fourteenth, and 

Queen Anne. 

47. The religious institutions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

4S. Politics, war, literature, and science, as a field for the exercise of 
talents. 

49. Astronomy, Anatomy, the instinct of animals, and the moral and Intel 

lectual nature of man, as affording proof or an intelligent Creator. 

50. History, biography, and fiction. 

51. The evils of a life of solitude, of fashion, of business, and of publio 

office. 

52. On classical learning, the study of mathematics, and of the science of 

the human mind, as contributing to intellectual culture. 

53. On the operation of climate on the moral, intellectual, and military 

character. 

54. On the power of the oriental. Gothic, and classical superstitions, to af 

feet tne imagination and tne feelings. 

55. On pastoral, epic, and dramatic poeti^. 

56. On the rank and value of th(^ mental endowments of Shakspeare, Scott, 

Locke, Newton, and the Earl of Chatham. 

57. Roman, Grecian, and Egyptian remains. 

58. On the influence of spring, summer, autumn, and winter upon the 

thoughts, feelings, and imagination. 

59. Britain, France, Italy, and Greece, as interesting to an American trav 

eller. 
60 On the pleasures of the antiquary, the traveller, the literary recluse 

and the man of business. 
61. On the beneficial effects of mechanics, chemistry, astronomy, and agri 

culture. 
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^2, On the inflnence of peace upon the condition of the agncoltuiist, the 
manofactnrer, the merchant, and the professional man. 

63. On the views of life taken by Democntas, Heraclitus, Diogenes, and 

Zeno. 

64. On the tendency of poetry, history, and ethical science, to promote im- 

provement in virtue. 
35. On the influence on personal happiness, of natural temper, cultivated 
taste, external conoition, and social intercourse. 

66. On novelty, sublimity, beauty, and harmony, as sources of gratification. 

67. Ancient ethics, considered as pictures of manners, as proofs of gemus, 

or as sources of entertainment. 

68. The union which a harmony of motive produces between man of dif- 

ferent pursuits, and that which results merely from a similarity of 
action. 

69. The respective claims of poetry, painting, architecture, and sculpture 

as means of refinement of taste. 

70. Personal memoirs and formal histories, as illustrations of national pn 

gress. 

71. An old and a new country, as fields for enterprise. 

72. The superiority of conscience to human laws. 

73. Ancient and modem notions of liberty. 

74. The scientific traveller and the missionary. 

75. A profound philosophy and a wide observation of men, as elements c^ 

a statesman. 

76. The pastoral and the hunter's life. 

77. The war spirit in republics and in monarchies. 

78. Modem explorations in Africa and America. 

79. The influence of devotion to the person of the Sovereign in monaruhien 

and to that of a popular favonte in republics. 

80. Explorations by sea and by land. 

SI. The study of grammer, logic, and the mathamatics, as contributing to 

the development of the mtellectnal powers. 
62. Personal beauty, elevation of rank, and the possession of lichos, as 

passports in society. t 

83. The animal, the mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms, as fields of sci 

entifio discovery. 

84. The pulpit, the prers, and the schodl room, as efficient agents on the 

morals of a people. 

85. The horse, the cow, and the sheep, as contributing to the comfort and 

convemence of mankind. 

86. The expectation of reward and the fear of punishmect, as affecting a 

moral a^nt 

87. The pursmts of a^cultrre, the profession of annp, the business of 

trade, and the labors of the mechanic, as aCectijig the taste a/id 
morals of a people. 

88. Color, form, and size, as elem<tnts of physical beauty 

69. Quickness of perception, retentiveness of memory, and p^xdding per 
severance, as contributing to mental advancement. 

90. The six follies of science. The quadrature of the circle ; the nraltlT^li 

cation of the cube; perpetual motion; the philo^T'Plis^'fl stone 
ma^c ; and judicial astrology. 

91. Skepticism and credulity compared a^ obstacles t3 -^'.Otty^r^* ',n\ 

provement. 
PS. P>itry and history considered as sources of amzseme .. 
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SUBJECTS FOB COLLOQUYS, OB . COLLOQUIAL DISCUSSIONS 

1. Attachment to party as a ground of action, for an npright politiciaQ. 

2. On the defects and advantages of history, as affcrding a knowledge of 

the motives and actions of individuals, and of the character of Ini 
man nature. 

3. Dn the good and bad effects of emulation. 

4. On the moral influence of the Christian Sabbath. 

5. On the influence of fashion on the judgment of right and wrong. 

6. On the influence of the multiplicity of books, on the interests of litera 

ture and science. 

7. Deference to great names in philosophy, and to high rank in the aooia] 

state. 
S. The enthusiast and the matter of fact man. 

9. On the advantages and disadvantages resulting to a scholar, from fino 

quent intercourse with mixed society. 

10. On the effects of literary reviews, as at present conducted. 

11. On the comparative prevalence and strength of the principles of loyal 

ty and independence in man. 

12. On the character of ancient and modem patriotism. 

13. Of establishing a University in the country or in a city. 

14. Foreign travellers in the United States. 

15. On the different views^ which literary men take of the world at tlieir 

flrst entrance upon it. 

16. The difference of manners in Rome and in modem civilized states. 

17. On active profession, as injuring or assisting the efforts of a literaiy 

man. 

18. The comparative influence of governments and of mdividuals, in effect 

ing great public improvements. 

19. The literary influence of a reading public. 

20. The views taken of a nation, by itself and others. 

21. The moral effects of public, and of domestic amusements. 

22. The effects of controversy on partisans, and on the public. 

23. The influence of the Roman Gladiatorial shows, and of the Greek 

games, on the character of the people. 

24. The comparative effects of literature and of science, on the progress 

of civilization. 

25. The effect which acquaintance with foreign languages has upon the 

originality of a nation's literature. 

26. The comparative influence of individuals and learned societies in form 

in^ the literary character of a nation. *" 

27. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

28. The study of nature, and of man, as affording a proper field for the 

poet 

29. The standard of taste. 

30. The novels of Fielding, Richardson, and the author of Waverley. 

31. The comparative importance of the expeditions to ascertain the North 

West passage, and the source of the Niger. 

32. Intellectual, moraL and physical education. 

33. The prospects of Christianity in India. 

34. The satires of Horace and Juvanal. 

35. How far the right should be controlled by the expedient. 

36. On the comparative value of contemporaneous and posthumous faoM 

37. On the evils of anarchy, and of an arbitrary government. 

38. Diligent observation or facts and philosopmcal use of them. 

39. On superstition and skepticism. 
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40. The self -deyotion of the Ohiistlan marfcyr and the Boxnan patriot 

41. Poets and novelists of the poor. 

42. Strafford and Sir Henry Vane the Younger. 

43. The idea of the heautirul, as developed in Grecian literatnre and art. 

44. The influence of the association of ideas on our practical operationB. 

45. The moral and intellectual influence of the principle of emulation, oa 

systems of education. 

46. Entertaining mysteries^ novels of real life, and romantic or supemata 

ral fictions, as affordmg similar species of delight 

47. The Sacred and Profane poets. 
48 Milton and Isaiah. 

49. Johnson and St. Paul. 

50. Moore and David. 

51. Addison and St John. 

52. Byron and Ezekiel. 

53. Hume and Moses. 

SUBJECTS FOB FOBENSIC DISPUTATIONS. 

1. Whether the increased facilities of intercourse between Europe and the 

United States be favorable to this country. 

2. Whether more evil or good is to be expected from the disposition man 

ifested, at the present day, to try existing institutions oy first prin 
ciples. 

3. Whether voting by ballot should be introduced into all elective and l6 

gislative proceedings. 

4. Whether forms of government exert any important influence on the 

growth and character of national literature. 

5. Whether any attempt should be made to preserve severity of manners 

in a modem republic. 

6. Ought Congress to pass an international copyright law. 

7. Is there reason to think that the public mind will ever be more settled 

than at present, about the character of Mary, Queen of Soots. 

8. Whether more good than evil has resulted to the world, from the life 

and religion of Mahomet 

9. Whether popular superstitions, or enlightened opinions, be most favor 

able to the ^wth of poetical literature. 
19. Whether the hterature of America be injured by that of modem foreign 
countries. 

11. Whether a want of reverence be justly chargeable on our age and 

country. 

12. Wbether the diversities of individual charaeter be owing more to phys- 

ical, than to moral causes. 

13. Whether the advaacement of civil liberty be more indebted to intellect- 

ual culture, than to-physical suffering. 

14. Whether the fine or the useful arts afford the better field for the display 

of originality. 

15. Whether prosperity and increase of wealth have a favorable influence 

upon the manners and morals of a people. 
1(5. Whether modern facilities of testing literary efforts by popular opinion, 
be unfavorable to the production of great works. 

17. Whether the choice of a representative should be restricted to the in 

habitants af the town or district represented. 

18. Whether the sum of human happiness on earth be greater, by a succes 

sion of generations, than it would have been by ofne conti&ued race 
the number of inhabitants being the same. 

19. Whether, in a public seminary, the course o^ stddy established by nU« 

should be the same for alL 

20. Do savage nations possess a full right to tue soiL 

25 
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ii Whether a State have a ri^ht to recede from the Union. 

22 Whether, in times of political discussion, it is the duty of OTory citizeii 

to declare his opinion, and attach himself to some party. 

23 Whether there were greater facilities, in ancient times for an indiyidaa] 

acquii-ing influence, than there are now. 

24 Whetner the inequalities of our social condition be favorable to the 

progress of knowledge. 

25. Is it expedient to make colonies of convicts. 

26. Is the cause of despotism strengthened by the extermination of ths 

Poles. 

27. Whether the inequalities of genius in different countries be owing tr 

moral causes. 
26. Whether inflicting capital punishments publicly has any tendency to di 
minish crime. 

29. Whether the personal dependence, incident to a minute division oi 

labor in the arts and sciences, be dangerous to our free institutions. 

30. Whether the influences which tend to perpetuate, be stronger than those 

which tend to dissolve, the union or the United States. 

31. Whether we should abstain from publishing the truth, from a fear lest 

the world be not prepared to receive it. 

32. Whether the popularity of a literary work is to' be received as an evi 

dence of its real merits. 

33. Is there any objection to a man's proposing himself for public oflice, 

and using means to obtain it. 

34. Does proseljrtisra favor the cause of truth. 

35. Whether privateering be incident to the right of war. 

36. Whether a written constitution be efficacious in securing civil Ubertv. 

37. Whether the progress of knowledge lessen the estimation of the fine 

arts. 

38. Whether the exclusion of foreign articles, to encourage domestic man 

ufactures, be conducive to public wealth. 

39. Whether the world be advancmg in moral improvement. 

40. Whether the progress of civiUzation diminish the love of martial glory. 

41. Whether personal interest in a subject of investigation be favorable to 

the discovery of truth. 

42. Whether the power of eloquence be diminished by the progress of lit- 

erature and science. 

43. Whether the prevalence of despotism in Asia be occasioned principally 



by physical causes. 
iThether tl 



44. Whether the present circumstances of Europe furnish reason to expect 

an essential amelioration of human affairs. 

45. Do facts, or fiction, contribute most to mental enjoyment 

46. Whether writers or fiction be morally responsibla for unchaste and pro 

fane language in their productions. 

47. The policy o' requiring property qualifications for office. 

48. Ougnt capital punishments to be inflicted in time of peace. 

49. Does the system of modem warfare indicate any advancement in civU 

ization. 

50. Is the existence of two great political parties in our conntiy desirable. 

51. Has her union with En^and been detrimental to Ireland. 

SUBJECTS FOR DELIBERATIVE, POLITICAL, CRITICAL, PHILO 
SOPHICAL, AND LITERARY DISCUSSIONS, DISQUISITIONS 
INQUIRIES, &C. 

1. On the right of legislative bodies to provide by law for the support ol 

religion. (Deliberative Discission.) 
% The character of a philosophical historian. (?hilosophical Disquisition, t 
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3. TLe effect of prevailing philosophical views on the style of elegant liter 

ature. (Disquisition.) 

4. On the alleged degeneracy of animals and vegetables in America. 

(Philosophical Discussion.) 
9> Whether works of imagination should be designed to produce a spedfio 

moral effect. (Literary Discussion.) 
6. The English styles that have attracted the most imitators. (Litezary 

Disquisition.) 
". " Mahomet Ali." (Political Disquisition.) 

8. Whether national literature is to oe regarded more as a cause or a coq 

sequence of national refinement. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

9. Originalityin literature, as affected by sound criticism. (Literary Dis 

quisition, 
10. The influence of superstition on science and literature. (Philosophical 



IL On the materiality of light. (Philosophical Disjputfition.) 

12. Is the preservation of the balance of power a justifiable cause of war 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

13. On the causes of the variety of complexion and figure in the human 

species. (Philosophical Disputation.) 
U. On the policy of encouraging manufacturing establishments in tht 

United States. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
15. The merits of geological systems. (Disquisition.) 
L6. The comparative interest and importance of Grecian and Boman his 

tory. (Literary Discussion.) 

17. The causes of the present pecuniary distresses of the conunercial world 

(Disquisition.) 

18. The effects of the crusades. (Literary Inquiry.) 

19. Changes in English style, since the time of I^ilton. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 
^0. Comparative advantages of poUtics and literature as professions m thi^ 
country. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

21. The influence of the dramatic writers on the age of Elizabeth an«i 

Charles the Second. (Literary Discussion.) 

22. The restoration of Greece to political independence. (Deliberative Dis 

cussion.) 

23. The literary influence of the early English prose writers. (Literary 

Disquisition.) 

24. Of presenting literature and science in popular forms. (Literary Dis 

cussion.) 

25. Manual and intellectual labor. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

26. Will the present proposed parliamentary reform endanger the monarch 

ical and aristocratical portion of the British constitution. (Deliber 
ative Discussion.) 

27. Importance of independent criticism to the growth of national literature 

(Literary Disquisition.) 

28. Causes of ill health in literary men. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

29. Ihm influence of superstition on science and hterature. (Philosophica 

Discussion.) 

30. English biography and French memoirs. (Literary Discussion.) 

31. Are political innprovements best effected by rulers, or the people 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

32. The influence of ancient art on ancient literature. (Literary Disquis 

ition.) 

33. The poet of an early age. and of a civilized one. (Literary Discussion. 

34. Comparative utility of tne moral and physical sciences, m the presen 

age. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

35. On what does the socurity of our institutions depend ? (Political Dii 

anisition.) 
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36. TAe expediency of interventioxi by one nation in tho civil and publio 

contents of otiiers. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

37. The evils and benefits of laige books. (Literary Discussion.) 

38. Skepticism and love of trnth, as indications of mental chaj-acter wad 

vieor. (Philosophical DiscuBsion.} 

39. Tendency of free mstitutions to bring first principles into question. 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 
49. The influence of Lord Bacon's writings on the progress of knowledge 

(Philosophical Discussion.) 
4L An author's writing many books, or resting his fame on a few. (Liter 

ary Discussion.) 

42. Universal suffrage. (Political Disquisition.) 

43. The resources and encouragements of elegant literature in the Old and 

New World. (Literaiy Discussion.) 

44. The comparative power of moral and physical causes in forming the 

American character. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

45. Are short terms of political office desirable ? . (Deliberative Discussion.) 

46. Modem imitation of the ancient Greek tragedy. (Literary Disquisition.) 

47. The real or suppceed decline of sciencCi at the present day. (Philos 

ophical Disquisition.) 

48. Eneiish novels in the reigns of George the Second and George the 

Third. (Literary Discussion.) 

49. The expediency of making authorship a profession. (Philosophical 

Discussion.) 
90. Whether patriotism was mculcated to excesss in the ancient republics 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 
5L The life and services of Linnseus. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

52. The observance of poetical justice in fibtitious writings. (Literary Dis 

quisitionO 

53. Greek and Roman comeuies. (Critical Disquisition.) 

54. Education as aiming to develope all the faculties eoually, or to foster 

individual peculiarities of taste and intellect (Philosophical Discus- 
sion.) 

55. Utility of chemical knowledge to professional men. (Philosophical 

Disquisition) 

56. The expediency of religious establishments under any form of civi] 

goverment. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

57. On the practicability of reaching the North Pole, and the advantages 

which would attend such an expedition. (Philosophical Disputation.) 
<S. Should the right of suffrage in anv case defend upon different prin 

ciples, as it respects different classes or indiviauals in the same 

country. ^Deliberative Discussion.) 
^. On the probability of prolonging the term of human life, by the aid of 

physical or moral causes. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

60. Upon the Huttonian and Wemerian theories of the earth. (Philosoph 

ical Disputation.) 

61. On the use of heathen mythology in modem poetry. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 

62. On the tendency of a legal provision for the support of the poor, U 

diminish human misery. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

63. The moral tendency of the natural sciences. (Philosophical Discus 

sion.) 

64. The merits of the histories of Hume and Lmgazd. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 

65. Liberal principles, as affecting the strength of a government (Delib. 

erative Discussion.) 

66. Political patronage in Republics. (Political Disquisitions.) 

67. llie poet of an early, and of a civilized age> (Literary Discussion ; see 
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AN. Are montal resoarces and moral energy most developed in unpnncipled 
men? (Philosophical Discussion.) 

69. Whether heat have an independent existence. (Philosophical Dispn 

tations.) 

70. On the probable disposition and mntnal relation of the fixed stars. 

71. On the alleged improvement in the art of composition since thid age of 

Queen Anne. 

72. On the expediency of a national university. (Deliberatiye Discussion.) 

73. Whether the climate of any country have undexgone any permanent 

change. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

74. li^liether extensiveness of temtory be favorable to the preservation of 

a republican form of government 

75. What reasons are there for not expectmg another great epio poem 

(Literary Inquiry.) 

76. The probability of the study of the dead languages always being essen 

tial to a liberal education. 

77. Why are men pleased with imitation, and disgusted with mimicry ? 

78. What grounds are there distinct from revelation, to believe in the im 

mortality of the soul ? 

79. On the comparative utility of the moral and physical sciences, in the 

United States. 

80. The views entertained of the duties and objects of public offices by the 

incumbents. 

81. The use of a diversity of languages. 

82. The amount and character of crime in an age of barbarism, and %n age 

of laws. 

83. An inquiry into the cause of the growth of the power of auoient Borne. 

The favoring circumstances, — character of the people, — local sitna 
tion, — early institutions of the republic, — condition of other states. 

84. The use of ballads and popular songs in a rude and in a civilized age. 

85. The assistance derived rrom friends, party, and wealth, in a democracy; 

and from ancestry, court favor, and title, in a despotism. 
86i The favorite of nature, and the creature of art. 
67. The connexion of religious celebrations with public festivities, as seen 

both in Pagan and Christian countries. 

88. Comparison of Horace's reasons for abandoning irreligion, (See Book Ist, 

Ode 28th, Parens Decrum,) with those that might affect a modem 
skeptic. 

89. Comparison of Hume with Sallust in the delineation of character. 

90. Sketches of character, as civen b^ the historian, with Shakspeare's (or 

the dramatist's) mode of acquainting us with men. 

91. Spoken and written language, as deceptive or inefficient modes of com- 

munication. {Note. We are often disappointed in reading, what we 

much admired in hearing > 
98. The advantages and disadvantages of negative character. (Nots. " De« 

ficiency of character is of toner taken for positive perfection; want of 

ardor is exalted into self-command and superior prudence. The cola 

and indifferent never offend by zealous interference, and never get 

into difficulties.") 
9G. The causes which have checked progress, or improvement in moral and 

physical science, or in arts and government 
M. The triumphs of the soldier and the philosopher, as of Alexander and 

Aristotle, Bonaparte and Cnvier. 

95. Elevation of rank, as affecting turpitude of character. 

96. The influence of successive generations, instead of one permanent race, 

on human improvement. 

97. The English language as it is spoken, and as it is written. 

06. Of what classes of pleasure and gratification are those unfortmiate 
beings susceptible, who are destitute of the senses of sight and hear 
ing, as weU as the faculty of speech ? 

3t* 
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99. Ig the loss of sight, or of speech, the greater deprivation ? 

100. Of making chaii^ in tne political constitution of free states, easj 

(Deliberatiye Discussion.) 

101. The history of Astronomy. (Disquisition.) 

102. The grounds for thinking that the Malaria will eventually depopnlate 

Rome. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

103. The effects on American kterature, oif a community of language with 

England. (Literary Discussion.) 

104. The companiUye advantaj^s of Western Africa and Hayti, for oolo 

nizing free blacks. ^Deliberative Discussion.) 
tC3. A history of English Literature, in which some notice mvy be taken of 
the origin and progress of the language, the influx of different terms ; 
the peculiar styles which from age to age have been predominant; 
the writers who have contributed to vary, and those who have as- 
sisted in fixing its present form, structure and character; the influence 
of the introduction of scientific terms, — the Latin and Greek style, 
the French style; the Saxon peculiarities, — an enumeration of the 
writers who may be considered as of standard authorit^r, — the poets 
the historians, — the essayists. — the moral, metaphysical, religious 
philological, philosophical ana scientific writers, — tne copiousness, 
precision, force, and elegance of the language ; the prospects of its 
alteration, extinction, or universal prevalence, — the character, style, 
beauties, defects and influence of the writings of the respective dis 
tineuished authors of each age, — the subjects which tney treated, 
ana the Interest felt by the civilized world in general on these 
subjects respectively. fThese hints will probably furnish subjects 
for many dissertations, disquisitions, &c., connected wito the histcry 
of English Literature.] 

SUBJECTS FOR POEMS IN ENGLISH, LATIN, GBEBK, &C. 

1. Numina Veterum, or the Ancient Divinities. 

2. Nature, the source of poetic inspiration. 

S. On the discovery of Herculaneum. (Greek.) 

4. On the pleasures and pains of the stndent. 

5. On the pursuit of fame. 

6. Odetoranoy. 

7. Elo<juence. 

8. Anticipation. 

9. A vision of ambition. 

10. The missionary. 'V * 

11. Ad spem. (Latin.) To hope. 

12. Novelty. (Greek.) IIi^ ttemrac. 

13. Ad pacem. (Latin.) 

14. Contemplation. 
15k On fame. 

Ifl. On Muik and titles. 

17. On civil liberty. 

18. Befinement. 

SUBJECTS FOR DISSERTATIONS. 

L. On diversity of talents among mankind. 

2. On the dependence of the mental operations on the condition of the 

corporeal frame. 

3. On the causes of the superiority of character in modem Europe. 

4. On the causes, which, independently of their merit, have contribmted to 

•levate the ancient classics. 
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S. Milton and Homer contrasted and compared. 

ilw On the literature of the Romans, as afifected by their government, z« 

ligion, and state of society. 
f. The influence of the fine arts upon religion. 

8. The interest attached to places where distinguished persons have dwell, 

or which poets have commemorated. 

9. The importance of a popular history, in which the actions of men shall 

be represented according to the |)rinciples of the Christian religion. 
iO. The peculiar facilities, in modern times, for effecting great purposes in 
government and in religion. 

11. A comparison of the domestic life of the ancient Greeks and Romans 

and that of our own countrymen. 

12. On the influence of Christianity in producing the moral and intellectual 

revival of Europe, after the dark ages. 

13. On the utility of the study of political economy, considered in relation 

to our own country. 

14. On the necessity of public and private patronage, to the advancement 

of literature m our country. 

15. The geological age of the world. 

Id Agitation, as a means of effecting reform. 

17. The conflict of duties. 

18. On the benefit accruing to an individal from a knowledge of the phyti 

cal sciences. 

19. On Christianity, as afifecting our domestic habits. 

20. Severity of manners in a republic. 

21. Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

22. The influence of fashion on our moral judgments. 

23. The power of the law in free states. 

24. The character of Chief Justice Marshall. 

25. Distinctions of rank in the United States. 

26. The encouraeemeut to young men to educate themselves, exclnsiveij 

or chiefly for high political offices. 

27. Originality of thought supposed to be necessarily lessened as the world 

grows older. 

28. Modes of publishing, circulating, and perpetuating literary works in 

different ages andcountries. 

29. Lafayette. 

30. The uresponsibleness of anonymous writings. 

31. The respect due from conquerors to works of art. 

32. The effect of maritime enterprises on the intellectual character of a 

nation. 

33. The field opened for men of enterprise in the West 

34. Respect for public monuments, whether triumphal or for the dead. 

35. Character and writings of Sir James Mackintosh. 

36. LiteraiT character of our first settlers. 

37. The infirmities of men of genius. 

38. The prospects of genuine liberty in Europe. 

39. The benefits to be derived from the institution of Lyceums. 

40. The benefit accruing to an individual from a knowledge of the exai3t 

sciences. (See ^. 18.) 

41. Prospects of young men in the different learned professions 

42. The character of Socrates. 

43. Long Life. 

44. On the charge of ingratitude made against republics. 

45. The effect of the universal diffusion of knowledge on the well being osf 

society. 

46. The domestic life of the Romans. 

47. The domestic life of the Greeks. 

48. The domestic life of the ancient Egyntians. 
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48. On ima^^huition and sensibility, as affected by the age of the indiridiuL 

50. Of making changes in an author's works to adapt them to modem tastes. 

51. On the reciprocal influence of literature and morals. 

52. On simplicity and ornament in writing. 

53. Characteristic Refects of modem English poetry. 

54. The effects of seclusion and of society upon the literary character. 

55. Public opinion, as a standard of right. 

56. The moral power of sympathy. 

57. The different views whicn literary men take of the world, at their first 

entrance upon it (See OoUoquy, No. 15.) 

58. The view which a great mind takes of its own productions. 

59. The principal charges preferred against the present age, by phUosopheons 

and phiLBnthropists. 

60. Chaucer and his a^. 

61. Visits to remarkable places. 

62. The contributions of oratory to literature. 

63. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

64. The effect of belief in immortality upon literature. 

65. The restraints imposed, in modem times, on the warlike spirit. 

66. The lyric poetry of Scotland. 

67. The fate or reformers. 

68. The dread of the prevalence of skepticism. 

69. Ages of action and of reflection. 

70. The moral tendency of the principles of Malthus. 

71. The education of the senses. 

72. On the acquisition and use of intellectual power. 

73. The Uterary character of the sacred Scriptures. 

BUBJEOTS FOB ORATIONS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, LATINS 
GREEK, SPANISH, HEBREW, &C., ESSAYS, &C 

1. The utilitarian system of education. 

2. Self sacrifice. 

3. Philanthropy. 

4. On the names of Deity, in the Hebrew Scriptures. (Hebrew. 

5. On the old age of the scholar. 

6. On the importance of classical literature. 

7. On the durability of our political institutions. 

8 The effect of miracles on the character of the Jews. (HebrewO 

9. On the progress of the exact sciences in France and England. (Essay.) 

10. On the progress of literature. (Greek.) 

11. On the Koman character and institutions. (Latin.) 

12. On the dignibr and utility of the philosophy of the human mind. 

13. The aspect or revolutions on ^e advancement of the mind 

14. On the decline of poetry. 

15. On the cultivation of the taste and imagination 

16. On the fallacy of history. 

17. On literary evils. 

18. On the influence of philosophy on Christianity. 

19. On the influence of the arts and sciences on civil IToerty. 

20. On the different styles of eloquence prevailing at different periods of 

society. 

21. Public opinion. 

22. The spirit which should accompany our republican institutions. 

23. Public station. 

24. A salutary oration. 
85. A valedictory oration. 
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99. On an aequalntance with the Spanish langoage and literature. (In 

Spanish.) 
27. On the character of Byron. 
28.^ On the progress of refinement. 
29." On the conaition and prospects of the American people 

30. On the snblimity of the Holy Scriptures. 

31. De recentioribus cum antiquis collatis; or, ancients ana modemb 

compared. (In Latin. ^ 

32. On American feeling. 

33. On national eloaneDce. 

34. The influence or commerce upon letters. 

35. A modem canon of criticism. 

36. Supposed degeneracy of the age. 

37. No good that is possible, but shall one day be reaL 

38. Public recreations. 

39. Empiricism. 

40. The literary profession. 

41. Moral effort 

42. De yirorum illustrium exemplis. (Latin.) Tne examples of LUustrione 

men. 

43. Criticism. 

44. The Christian philosophy, its political application. 

45. Mental refinement. 

46. Popularity. 

47. Decision of character, as demanded in our day and ooontry. 

48. The character of Lord Bacon. 

49. The diversities of character. 

50. Literarjr justice. 

51. Superstition. 

52. The influence of speculative minds. 

53. American aristocracy. 

54. The value of the political lessons left ns by the founders of our fn* 

institutions. 

55. Enthusiasm. 

56. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. (Latin.) Speak no evil of the dead 

57. The spirit of reform. 

58. The spirit of ancient and modem education 

59. The lot of the portrayer of passion. 

60. The love of troth — a practical principl. 

61. The progress of man. 

62. Radicalism. 

63. Ancient veneration for the public. 

64. The dangers of intolerance under a popular government. 

65. The dangers to which the minds oi young men in our country are 

exposed. 

66. The character and prospects of the State ofl!l«w York. 

67. Mutation of taste. 

68. Patriotism. 

69. Every man a debtor to his profession. 

70 Of living in times of great mtellectual excitement 

71. The diffusion of scientific knowledge among the people. 

72. The importance of efforts and institutions for the cMukm of know 



73. Early prejudices. 

74. The aavancement of the age. 

75. The progress of human nature. 

76. Moral sublimity. 

77. Home — the American home. 

•313. The permanence of literary fame. 
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79. The claims of the age on the voang men of America. 

80. On Physiognomy. (In Hebrew.) 

81. Sur la Revolution Francaise. (French.) On the French BevolutiooL 

82. Oil decision of character. 

83. On innovation. 

84. On the restoration of Greece. 

85. De institutorum Americanftram eyent(!U et lihertatis «aii88B conjano 

tione. (Latin.) 

86. The middle ages. 

87. De oraculis. (Latin.) 

88. The heroic character. 

89. The duties of republican citizens. 

90. The duties of an American citizen. 

91. On republican institutions as affectine private character. 

92. On imagination as afTecting individual happiness. 
93 On war. 

94. De RomansB libertatis et eloqnentise casu. The decline of Rain*ia 

liberty and eloquence. 

95. Views of happiness. 

96. De Caii Mam sevo. (Latin.) The age of Caius Marius. 

97. Skepticism. 

98. De testis diebns qui nostra in Universitate celebrantur. (Latm.) 

99. Modem patriotism. 

100. De Uteris Latinis. 

101. The sacrifices and recompense of literary life. 

102. Quid de artibus ingenuis m civitatibus Americse sperandom fit. 

103. The American literary character. 

104. De Locorum in animum vi. 

105. Martyrdom. 

106. Socrates. (Greek.) 

107. De priscoram diis. (Latin.) The ancient divinities. 

108. On the reciprocal influence of genius and knowledgB. 

109. On the revolutionary spirit of modem times. 

110. On- the durability of the Federal Union. 

111. Present influences on Americ&n literature. 

112. The return to Palestine. 

113. De Grsecaram literarum studio. (Latin.) 

114. De vitSB in Universitate nostra. 

115. Elements of poetry and romance in Ameiioa. 

116. De philosophisB studio. 

117. The pride of scholarship. 

118. The ph3rsical sciences. 

119 The present and former condition of Greece. (Gcook.) 

120. De oratoribus Americanis. 

121. Periodical literature. 

122. De hujus temporis-indole. 

123. The teacher. 

124. De eloquentiffi studio in scholis nostris negtoolOt 

125. American political influences. 

126. De literarum scholis nostris. 

127. The scholar's hope. 

128. De rebus preteritis et presentibus. 

129. Pursuit or universal trath. 

130. LitersB Americanse. 

131. Revolutions of literature. 

132. De linguss Latinse hoc tempore nsik 

133. The taking of Rome by the Gauls. 

134. The progress of human sentiments. 

135. The pohticfll prosTccts of Rusiia. 
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130. Tho advantages of speaking in French — in Greek, &0. 

137. The moral influence of science. 

138. The prospects of America. 

139. Literary vanity. 

140. The crusades. 

141. On artificial aids to memory. 

142. On Phrenology. 

143. On Mesmerism. 

X44. On the proneness of genius to theorizing. 

145. On intellectual culture. 

146. On the prevalence of erroneous views of the value of metaphysical 

science. 

147. The contrihutions of the fine arts to the pleasures of the domestic 

circle. 
M8. The prospects of a universal language. 
149. On ancient and modem democracy. 
!50. On Aristocracy. 
*51. The future prospects of the United States. 



XCDL 



rjST OF WORKS CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION Oi 

THIS VOLUME. 

In presenting a list of authorities which have been consulted in the pre 
paration of this volume, the author makes this general acknowledgment — 
that, as usefulness, not originality, has been his aim, he has in some in 
stances copied verbcuim from the pages of those in whom he has found any 
thing of value subservient to his purpose ; in some he has taken tho liberty 
to alter the phraseology, and in others entirely to remodel the principles 
which he has found scattered throughout these authorities. The works to 
which he has been most largely indebted, are Booth's Principles of English 
Composition, Walker's Teacher's Asssistant, Newman's, Blair's, Whately's, 
and Jamieson's Rhetoric, and Jardine's Principles of English Composition. 
Other works from which he has gleaned something of value, or hints for 
the improvement of what he has elsewhere gathered, are as follow : 

Bippingham's Rules of English Composition ; . Rice's Composition ; 
Carey's English Prosody ; Roe's Elements of English Metre ; Steele's 
Prosodia RationaUs ; Crabbe's Svnonymes ; Harris's I^rmes ; Pickboume on 
the English Verb; D'lsraeli's Curiosities of Modem Literature; Walker's, 
Johnson's, Sheridan's, Richardson's, and Webster's Dictionaries ; Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding ; Watts on the Mind ; Dictionary of Quota 
tions; Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Adam's Latin Grammars ; Murray's, 
Brown's, Felton's, Lennie's, Parker's, and Fox's English . Grammars ; 
Hedge's Logic; Encyclopaedia Americana; Dictionary of Arts and Scien 
068 ; Towne's Analysis of Derivative Words ; American First Class Book 
Mayo's Lessons on Objects ; Miller's Practice of English Composition 
Lockhart's Life of Scott ; Taylor's Elements of Thought ; Hannam's Pulpit 
Assistant ; Claude's Essav on the Composition of a Sermon ; The London 
Quarterly Journal of Education ; Beauties of History ; The Spectator 
Inn's Rhetorical Class Book ; Lallemand's Artillery Service ; Beclard'i 
Physiology; Poole's English Parnassus; The School and the School 
master ;Bentlev's Miscellany ; Quarles* Books of Emblems ; Knox's Essays 
Hay's Biographv. 
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INDEX OF SI3BJECTS NOTICED IN TfflS WOEK, 



Abstracts, page 211. 
Accent, its effect, 16. 

" Acute, 28 and 31. 

" Grave, 28 and 31. 

** Circumflex, 28 and 32. 
Acrostic, 289. 
Agite type, 312. 

Affixes, Alphabetical Synopsis of, 37. 

** toAfllxes,38. 
Alexandrine verse, 232 and 236. 
Allegory, 131. 

^* Different kinds of, 132. 

** Instances of, note^ 132. 
Alliteration, 151 and 283. 

'* Useful as an aid to Memorr, 
152. 

" Bemarkable instances of, 152. 

" Alphabetical, note, 152. 
Allusion, 149. 

Ambassadors, Titles of, 190. 
Amphibrach, 231. 
Amplification, 65 and 218. 

" Object of, 218. 
Anagrams, 86. 
Analogy, ilO. 

" the foundation of Shnile, 

Comparison, and Emblem, 

note, 123. 

Analysis, Bhetorical, note, 306. 

Anapsst, 231. 

Anapaestic verses, 231. 

" of what they consist, 233. 

" Dr. Carey's remarks on their 
Effect, note,.239. 
Anticlimax, 149. 
Antistrophe, 286. 
Antithesis, 125. 

" Rules of, 126. 

" Author of Lacon's Bemarks 
on, note, 126. 
Antonomasia, 63. 

** much used by historical writ- 
ers, note^ d5. 
Aphseresis, 76. 
Apologue and Fable, 136. 
Apostrophe, 28, 30, 77, 143. 

" peculiar (as a rhetorical fig- 
ure) to Poetry and Oratory, 



Apothem, Apothegm, or Apo^* 

thegm, 300. 
Argumentative, 300. 

" Writing, example of, in a de- 
fence of Literary Studies 
in Men of Business, 223. 
Asterisk, 28 and 32. 

Ballad, 287. 

Barbarism, 92. 

Bathos, notes^ 64 and 303. 

Beauty in Writing, 104. 

Bernard De Rohan, Description of 

173. 
Bianca Capello, 322. 
Biographical Sketch, 322. 
Black Eyes and Blue, 287. 
Blank Verse, 241. 
Bombast, notes, 64 and 303. 
Books, Technical Terms relating: tOb 

313. 
" in Folio, Quarto, Octavo, Du 
odecmio, &c., 313. 
Bookbinders* marks for folding, &c. 

313. 
Bourgeois. 312. 
Boutes, Runes, note, 242» 
Bowdoin Prize Dissertation on tin 

Literary Character of Dr. Samne. 

Johnson, 381. 
Brace, 28 and 31. 
Brackets, 27 and 30. 
Breve, 28 and 30. 
Brevier, 312. 
Bucolics, 289. 
Burlesque, 2^. 

'< Happy instances of, in serem 
styles, note. 297. 
Burletta, 29^ 
Butterflv and Humming Bird, Th«^ 

an Auegory, 135. 

Caesura, prwwr position of, 234. 

Cantata, 287. 

Canzonet, 287. 

Capital Letters, Rules for the Use of, 

Cards — Ceremonious, Business, and 
Wedding, — forms of, 195, lOd, 1Q7 
Caret, 28 and 32. 
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C«taehxe6i8,69. 

" literal meaning of, note, 70. 
" the fonndation of many wit- 
ticisms, note, 70. 
Catch-word, 313. 
Cedilla, or Ceiilla, 28 and 31. 
Charade. 139 and 28& 
Chesterfield, Lord, his disapprobation 

of wafers. 195. 
Choice of Texts, 390. 
Circamlocntion, 63. 
Clauses, 17. 

^* neuter, active transitive, ac- 
tive intransitive, passive, 
relative, and snojunctive, 
18. 
Gldamess, 94. 
Climax, 147. 

** the language of passion, note, 

148. 
** and Antithesis united, note, 

148. 
" purpose of, note, 148. 
College Exercises, Specimens of, 324. 
** Poem, Example of a, on the 
Pleasures and Pains of the 
Student, 336. 
Colloquy, 324. 

" Example of a, 327. 
" Subjects for, 408. 
Colon, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Column, 313. 
Comedy, 296. 
Comma, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Common Metre, note, 230. 
Composition, Introduction and 300. 
" Narrative, descriptive, didac- 
tic, persuasive, pathetic, 
argumentative, 300. 
« Directions for revising, &c., 

303. 
** Bnles for the mechanical ex- 
ecution ofl 304. 
•* Correction oi a, An Example 

of, 307 and 308. 
« of Words, 34. 
•« ofa Sermon, 390. 
OomiMffison, 122. 

^ how differing from Simile and 

from Metaphor, notes, 122. 

•* under what heads it may be 

reduced, 123. 
•« the foundation of, 123. 
** when not to be used, 123. 
" Bules relating to. 123. 
Compound Sentences, lormation of 
from Simple ones, 58. 
36 



Compound Words, 35. 
Conclusion, 209. 
Conference, 324. 

" Subjects for, 40 
Confirmation, 209. 
Conjunction, and how a*-./* . ^-^ wfie 

Connected Narrative from Scattered 

Facts, 157. 
Construction of Sentences, 93. 
Conundrums, note, 140, 
Conversation, or Simple J>ialogne, 7. 
Conversion of Poetry into Prose, 76. 
Correction of the Press, marks used 

by printers in, 310 and 311. 
Couplet, or Distich, 230. - ^ 

Critical Notice, 317. 

« Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Criticism, 318. 
Crotchets, 27 and 30. 
Cut, representing the manner in 

which a letter should be folded, 

189. 

Dactyle, 231. 

Dactylic Verse, is properly defective 

Anapaestic, note,2S3. 
Dash, 28 and 30. 
Defence of Literary Studies in Men 

of Business, 223. 
Definition, 105. 
Deliberative Discussion. 350. 

" Subjects for, 410. 
Derivation and Composition of Words, 
34. 
« Modes of, 36. 
'* Exercises in, 39. 
Derivative Words, 35. 
Description, 165. 

*' Effect of Figurative Language 

in, note, 177. 
<< Classes of, 166. 
* Terms appropriate for, 166. 
** Selection of Circumstances 

in, 167. 
" Sir Walter Scott's accuracy 

in, note, 167. 
" of a country, canals, 168. 
" ofriver8,168andl70. 

of climate, coasts, forests, 
woods, houses, level coun 
try, mountams, 169. 
" of villages, 170. 
" of persons, of a sensible ob 

ject, 171. 
" of Mary, Queen of Scots, 172 
*' of a beautiful woman, nott^ 

173. 
« of Bernard DeBohan, 173. 
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D«cripti(m of a fine4ookmg man, 
note. 174. 
•< of the elephant, 175. 
** of natural scenery, 175 and 

176. 
** Use of Epithets in, note^ 175. 
Descriptive, In^vduction and 300. 

•* Poetry, instances of, 299. 
Dialogue (simple), 7 and 324. 

" about dogs, 12. 
Diction, Poetic, 77. 
Didactic, Introduction and 300. 

** Poetry, instances of, 299. 
DifBresis, 27, 31, and 77. 
Diamond Type, 312. 
Difference, 105. 

Diminution, or Liptotes, note^ 142. 
DirecUons, Grammatical, 8S. 

" for the Division of a Subject, 

215. 
** for acquiring a Good Style, 

302: 
•* for revising and correcting 

Compositions, 303. 
« in Letter Writmg. [See 

Letters.] 
«* for Saperscriptions and Forms 
of Address to Persons of 
every Bank, Ttote, 190. 
Discussion, 344. 

" Different Kinds of, as philos- 
ophical, literary, political, 
moral, &c., 344. 
^ Philosophical^ Example of, on 
the Expediency of making 
Authorship a Profession, 
345. 
** a Literwy, on " The merits of 
the Histories of Hume and 
Lmgard," 349. 
•* a Deliberative, on Liberal 
Principles as. affecting the 
Strength of Government, 

*' Subjects for, 408 and 410. 
Oiipatation. 355. 

** Fhilosophical and Forensic, 
355. 

" Forensic, Example of, on the 
question, *' Whether Pop- 
ular Superstitions, or En 
lighted Opinion, be most 
favorable to the growth of 
Poetical Literature," 355. 

" Philosophical, Example of a, 
on the question, " Whether 
Intellectual Improvement 
be favorable to the produc- 
tiozia of the Inagination," 
350. ^ 



Disquisition, 341. 

*' how it differs from a Dissar 

tation, 341. 
u Ethical, poUtical, scienti£c, 

and literary, 342. 
" Ethical, Example of, on " Tb« 
strict application of Moral 
Rules to the Policy of 
States," 342. 
Dissertation, 338. 

" Example ofj on " The Causes 
which, independently of 
their Merit, nave contrib 
uted to elevate the Ancient 
Classics," 381. 
** Bowdoin Prize, on the Life 
and Character of Dr. John 
son, 381. 
" Subjects for, 414. 
Distich, or Couplet, 230. 
Distinction, 105. 
Divisions of a Subject, 215. 

" of a Sermon, 392. 
Double Pica, note, 312. 
Djama, 296. 

" Bules for the construction oi 
the, 296. 
Dramatic Composition, kinds of, 206 
Dramatic Poetry, 294. 
Duet, note^ 287. 
Duodecimo, 313. 

Echo Verses, 243. 
Eclogue, 290. 

" how it differs from Idyl, 290. 
Ellipsis, 28, 30, 77. 
Elegiac Poetry, 289. 
Elegy, Gray's, written in a Country 

Church-yard, 291. 
EUsion, 76. 
Emblem, note^ 122. 

" Foundation of Simile and 
Comparison, wote, 123. 
Empire of Poetiy, by Fontenelle, 133. 
English Oration, 362. 

« on Public Station, 362. 

" "The Utilitarian System; ' 

« Cui Bono," 367. 
" " Public Opinion," 371. 
" Valedictory, The Spirit thai 
should accompany our Re 
publican Institutions, 374. 
English Pnmer, note, 312. 
English Verse, speqimens of different 
kinds of, 235. 

" how divided, 23L 
" how they terminate, 232. 
English, Language of the 61. 
Enallage, 77. 
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iLnigma, or Riddle, 131. 

^ of the Sphinx, note, 139. 
" of the letters H, M, and E, 
138, and note, 139. 
Epic, 295. 

^* Poetry,294. 
" Poem, Examples of, 295. 
Epicurean, by Thomas Moore, 

noticed, note, 230 and 295. 
Epigram, 288. 

^ its characteristlo is precise- 
ness, 288. 
Epilogae, 296. 
Episode, 295. 
Epistolary Correspondence, or Letter 

Writing, 183. 
Epitaph,9<)0. 

'^ Beuiarks on, note, 290. 
Epithalamimn, 289. 
Epithets, 282. 

" Kinds of, 283. 
** Simple and Compound, 283. 
" Judicious Application of, a 
great beauty in Poetry, 



Epode, 286. 

Epopea, or Epopoeia, 296. 

Esouire, title or, when to be applied, 

KMav, 329. 

" Examples of an, on " Literat- 
ure." 331. 
•* on "The Pleasures derived 
from the Fine Arts by the 
Artist and the Common 
Spectator," 333. 
" on "The Sentiment of Loy- 
alty," 334. 
" filled out from heads, OTitlines, 
or abstracts, «ld. 
Etymolo^cal Figures, 111. 
Euphemism, 63. 
Euphonic Letters, 35. 
Events, Objects and, 5. 
Evening, Invitation for. Form of, 193. 
Example, 209. 
Exclamation, as a point, 28 and 29. 

•* as a rhetorical figure, 145. 
Exercises, College, Specimens of, 324. 
Exordium, 362. 
Expansion of an Idea, 21. 
Expansion of Narrative Writing, note. 

Erplanations and Paraphrase, 153. 
Expletives, cautions against use of, 

note,^!!. 
Expression, Variety of, 73. 
Expressions, Selection of, 92. 
Fable and Apologue, 136. 



Fable and Apologue, how they difbr 

from a Tale, 136. 
Farce, 296. 

Faults destructive of clearness, 94. 
Feet, Poetical, 231. 

" Kinds of, 231. 

** what kinds most frequentlT 
used, 231. 

" Secondary, 231. 
Figurative Language, 111 and 283. 

*< and Plam, difference between, 
113. 

" translation of Plain into, 115i 
Figure, Definition of a. 111. 

" Etymological, Syntactical and 
Bhetorical, 111. 
Figures, as enumerated by Holmes, 
note, 111. 

" Use of, 112. 

" Faults of, note, 112. 
Folding of a Letter, 188 and 189 

" ofNote8,&c., 194. 
FoHo, 313. 
Forensic Disputation, 355. 

" Example of a, 355. 

" Subjects for, 409. 
Form of a Letter, 186. 
Formal Letter, Example of a, 188. 
Formation of Compound Sentenoei 

from Sixnple ones, 58. 
Forms for Cards, &c., 195. 

Generalization of a Subject, 227 

Genus, 105. 

Ginevra, 81 and 84^ 

Governor of a State, Title by whion 

he is io be addressed, 190. 
Grammatical Propriety, 88. 
Great Primer, note, 312. 

Harmony, 94 and 99. 
« RuleaofllOO. 
" Higher Kind of, 101. 
" of a Verse, how destroyed, 
.238. 
Heads of Departments, their Titles, 
190. 
" or Divisions, of a Subject, in 
argumentative discussions, 
in persuasive, descriptive, 
narrative, and diaactio 
writing, 216. 
Hemistich, 230. 
Heroic Measure, note, 232. 

*» the principal Metre of th« 
English Language, no(«, 
240. 
Heroic Verse, 296. 
Heroics, Mock, 297. 
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Higher SpeciM of Poetry, 294. 

Honorable, Title of, when to be ap- 
pUed, 190 and 191. 

Humming Bird and Butterfly, Alle- 
gory of, 135. 

^perbaton, 77. 

fi^perbole, .41. 

^ ReTerse o^ notg^ 142. 
•* Pnipoee of, note^ 148. 

^mns,286. 

Hypermeter, 232. 

Hyphen, 28 and 30. 

bunbic Verse, or Measure, 231. 
" of what it consists, 232. 
'' how accented, 232. 

bmbna, 231. 

Idyl, or Idyllinm, 290. 

niostration of a Subject, 219. 

Impromptu, 289. 

Impropriety, 92. 

Improprietiee, CoUoquial, note^ 54. 

Independence, different sensA in 
which it is used, 106. 

Index, 420. 

Indian Reasoning, remarkable in- 
stance of, note. 220. 

Inauiry, political, philosophical, &c., 
Subject for, 410. 

Interrogation (as a point), 28 and 29. 
" (as a rhetorical figure), 144* 

Inyitation, notes of, 192. 
" forms of, 193. 

luTersion and Transposition, Methods 
of, 50. 

Irony, 150. 

"^ proper subjectB of, 150. 

It, the neuter pronoun, useful in 
altering the arrangement of a sen- 
tence, note, 56. 

Italic Words in Old and New Testar- 
ment, 313. 

Ivanhoe, Extract fiom, note, 62. 

Jablonski's Welcome of Stanislaus, 

note, 87. 
Jardine's Remarks on the manage- 
ment of a Subject, 204. 
^ Remarks on the Fourth Order 
of Themes, 219. 
Jests and Jokes, note, 140. 

" difference between, note, 140. 
Judges, Titles of, 190. 
Justice, Poetical, 296. 

King, how to be addressed, note, 190. 
Knight, The, and the Lady, 275. 

Lampoons, 300. 



Lan^uase, Eng^h, of tiie, 61. 

" now rendered copioiu and ax 

£re8siTet35. 
[odena/83. 
Letter Writing, or Epistolaiy Coim 
pondence, 1^. 
** with explanation of its parts 

187. 
** Directions m Writing, 187. 
" in what person to be written 

184. 
** Date, Si^ature. and Super 

scription of, 185. 
" the particulars it should em 

brace, 185. 
** Date of, where to be written 

185. 
" ComplimentaryAddress, body 

or the Letter, Style or 

Complimentfuy Closing, 

Signature, Tide, Sec, 185. 
** Forms of a, 186. 
'* Directions for Addressing to 

Persons of every Bfuik, 

note, 190. 
** Du-ections for Sealing, 195. 
" of Introduction, 19a 
»» of Condolence, 199. 
Letters, Euphonic, 35. 
" Ra(fical,35. 
** freauency of theur recurrence, 

Licenses, Poetical, 76. 
Lieutenant-Grovemor of a State, his 

Title, 190. 
Lines addressed to Lady Byron, 285. 
Liptotes, or Diminution, note, 14Q, 
List of Works consulted in the pre 

paration of this Volume, 419 
literature. Essay on, 331. 



Long Metre, note, 230. 

^* Primer, 312. 
Lord Chesterfield, his disapprob^^n 

of wafers, note, 195. 
Lyric Poetry, 284. 

Machinery of a Poem, 295. 

Madrigal, 288. 

Marks used by Printers in Correo 

tions of the Press, 310 and 311. 
Mary, Queen of Scots* OescriptiQc 

of; 172. 
Massachusetts, Titles recogniEed bv 

Law in, note, 190. 
Maxim, note, I5i. 
Mayor, the Title of a, 190 
Measure, Heroic, note, 233. 
Megan, Story of, 100. 
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Vemben of a House of Bepresent- 
atiyes, and of a Board of Aldermen, 
how to be addressed, 190. 

Metaphors, meaning of, 112 and 113, 
and note, 113. 
" Rules of, 117. 

Metre, 230. 

** Long, Common, Short, and 
. Paiticular, note, 230. 

Methods of luversion and Transpo- 
sition, 50. 

Minion, 312. 

Mock Heroics, 297. 

Modena, Legend of, 83. 

Monologue, 289. 

Music of a Sentence, and on what it 
depends, 101. 

Musical Construction, 101. 

Names, Exercise on. 6. 
Narration Expanded^ 159. 

" and Description United, in the 
Story of the Son, 178. 
Narrative, Introduction, and 300. 

" Outlines in, 155. 

" Connected, from scattered 
facts, 157. 

" Writing, plan in, note, 159. 
Expansion of, note, 159. 

Nelson, Admiral, Lord, Anecdote of, 

note, 195. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, his us9 of Ana> 

grams, note, 87. 
NoDility, The, how to be addressed, 

note, 191. 
Nonpareil, 312. 
Nonsense Verses, 238. 
Notes of Invitation, 192. 

" Forms of, with the Reply, 193. 
Notice, Critical, 317. 

« Obituary, 313. 
Novels, 295. 

Obituary Notice, 314. 
Obelisk, 28 and 32. 

« Double, 28 and 32. 
Objects, and their Parts, 1. 

" their Qualities and Uses, 2. 

** their Parts, Qualities, Uses, 
and Appendages, 3. 

" and Events, 5. 
Oojeot of a Verb, how expressed, 19. 
Objective Nouns, with Preposition oC 

when inelegant, note, 53. 
Obsolete Words, note, 77. 
Octavo, 313. 
Octodecimo, 313. 
Ode, 286. 
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Ode, The Greek, 286. 

Official Documents, how folded, nofA 

188. 
Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, 104. 

** Instances of, 235. 
Oration^ 361. 

" its meaning, 361. 

" the Parts of an, 362. 

" EngUsh, on "Public Sta^ 

tion,»» 362. 
•* on "The Utilitarian Sys 
tem;""CuiBono,"367. 
" Public Opinion, 371. 
" Valedictory, " The Spirit that 
should accompany our 
Republican Institutions,'* 
374. 
" Latm, Valedictory, 379. 
" Subjects for, 416. 
Outlines in Narrative, 155. 

PsBans, 286. 
Parable, 136. 
Paragoge, 77. 
Paraller. 28, 32, and 128. 

" between Pope and Dryden, 
128. 

" between Jay and Hamilton 
130. 
Paragraph, 28 and 32. 
Parandmasia, note, 139 and 140. 
Paraphrase, or Explanation, 153. 
Parody and Parodies, 297. 
Particulur Metre, note, 230. 
Pasquinade, 300. 
Pastoral Poetry, 289. 
Pastorals, 289. 

Pathetic, Introduction and 300. 
Patience, An Allegory, 132. 



and Improprieties, note, 



Pearl, (type), 312, 
Pecuuarities i 



54. 
Period, its meaning and use, Tiote, 27, 

and 29. 
Periphrase or Periphrasis, 63. 

" useful to avoid repetition of 

the same word, 64. 
" apt to run into bombast, 64. 
Pewpicmty, 92. 

Persuasive, Introduction and 300. 
Philosophical Discussion, Subjects 

for, 410. 
Phrases, 92. 

" clauses, &c., 17. 
" and clauses, difference b# 
tween, 18. 
Pica, 312. 

" small, double, two line,, thr* 
line SoG., note, 312, 
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Pickbonme, on the use of the parti- 
ciple, note, 89. 
Plain Language and Figoratiye, dif- 
ference between, 113. 
" Translation of into Figura- 
tive, 115. 
Plan of a Composition, 218. 
Pleonasm, 71 and 77. 
Poem, College, Example of, on the 
pleasures and pams of the Stu- 
dent, 336. 
** Machinery of, 295. 
" Subjects for. 414. 
Poetical Justice, 296. 
" Feet,23L 
" " kinds of, 231. 
" ** what kinds most frequent- 
ly used, 231. 
Poetry, sentimental, Tiote, 299. 
" instances of, 7U)tef 299. 
" Lyric, 284. 

" Pastoral and Elegiac, 2S9. 
** higher species of, 294. 
'* Epic and Dramatic, 294. 
" Didactic and Descriptive, 294. 
** Empire of, an Allegory, by 

Fontenelle, 133. 
•* and Versification, 230. 

deals largely in figurative lan- 
guage, 230. 
^ True, what it consists in, iicte, 
230. 
Poetic diction, 77. 

" licenses, 76. 
Political Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Possessive nouns, when inelegant, 

notCj 53. 
Precision, 92 and 93. 

" how promoted, note, 93. 
" opnosed to Tautology and 
Pleonasm, note, 93. 
Prefix, 35. 

Prefixes, Alphabetical synopsis of, 36. 
Prepositions, what ones to be used 

with certain words, note. 53, 
President of the United States, the 
title by which he is to be address- 
ed, .90. 
Primer, Long, 312. • 

Primitive words, 34. 
Printers' marks for the correction of 

the press, 310 and 311. 
Privy Counsellors, how addressed, 

note, 191. 
Prologue, 296. 

Proposition or narrative, 208. 
Propriety, 92 and 93. 

" Grammatical, 88. 
ProeopoptBio, or Personification, 118. 



Prosopopoeia, its use 1o poeticiil wri - 

ters, 118. 
" different degrees of, 119. 
^ beautiful instances of, from 
Thomson's Seasons, note^ 
118, and Milton's Paradise 
Lost, Tiote, 120. 
" how the genders should be 
applied, note, 121. 
Proven9aI or Provincial dialect, 295 
Prosthesis 77. 
Proverb, note, 154. 
Psahns, 286. 
Pun, note, 139. 

" sometimes appears as an ep 
igram. noU, 140. 
Punctuation, 27. 

" importance of, note. 27. 
" Rules of, 28. 
" Exercises in, 32. 
Purity, 92. 
Pyrrhic, 231. 

Quantity of a syllable, 231. 
Quartette. note^2S7. 
Quarto, 3l3. 
Quatrains, 287. 
Quotation, 209. 

" marks of, 27 and 30 

Radical letters, 35. 
Reason or Argument, 209. 
Reasoning powers of the Indians, ra 

markable instance of, Tiote, 2?0 
Rebus, note, 139. 
Redundancy, 71. 
Refutation of an objection, 225. 
Regular subjects, 200. 
Remarks and Analysis on a speci 
men of argumentative writing, 225 
Repetition, 144. 
Representatives of the United States, 

their titles, 190. 
Revolutionary Story, 162. 
Rhetorical figures, 111. 
Rhyme, 241. 

'* useful as an aid to memoiv, 

152. 
" where it must always com 

mence, 232 and 241. 
" Rules of, 241. 
** not essential in poetry, nete, 

241. 
" kinds of, 242. 
Rflymes, Vocabulary of, 243. 

** directions for finding, 243. 
•' Rules of, note, 244. 
^ suggestion to students witt 
regard to, 274. 
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n.ymes, sin^lar kinds of, 275. 
Bi idle or Enigma, 138. 

" of the Sphinx, note, 139. 
R Mnance, 295. 
B :«deau, rondo, roundo, roundel, or 

/oundelay, 288. 
I )ot of a word, 35. 
' cles of Propriety, 92. 

" Unity, 95. 

« Strength, 97. 

*» Harmony, 100 aud 101. 

" Metaphors, 117. 

" Comparisons, 123. 

" Antithesis, 126. 

*' for the mechanical execution 
of written exercises, 304. 

** General, of a Sermon, 391. 
Running title, 313. 

Sarcasm, 150. 

Satires, 300. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his accuracy in 

description, note. 167. 
Secondary feet, 231. 
Section, 28 and 32. 
Selection of words and expressions, 

92. 
Semicolon, its meaning and use, 27 

and 28. 
Sentences, 17. 

" Parts of, 18. 

" Kinds of, 19. 

" Simple and Compound, 19. 

" Parts and Adjuncts of, 22. 

" Construction of, 93. 

" Essential properties of per- 
fect, 94. 

« Unity of, 95. 

<* What kind should not succeed 
one another, 101. 
Ssnators, their titles, 190. 
Sentimental Poetry, Twtej 299. 

** instances of, note, 299. 
Sermon, Composition of a, 390. 

" General Rules of a, 391. 

" of connexion of a, 391. 

" Divisions of a, 392. 

** Discussion in a, 393. 

» Explication of terms in a, 393. 

** Explication in a, of two sorts, 
393. 

« Skeletons of a, 396 and 398. 
Shakspeare as a dramatic writer, 296. 
Sherwood, Mrs., Social Tales, Ex- 
tracts from, 205. 
Short metre, note, 230. 
Simile and Comparison, 122 and 209. 

" Distil ction between, note. 
122. 



Simile, how it differs from metaphor, 

note, 122. 
Simple words, 35. 

" Dialogue or Conversation, 7. 
Sketch, Biographical, 322. 
SmaU Pica, 312. 
Solecism, 92. 
Sonnet, 287. 

" to one beloved, 287. 
Sound adapted to the sense, instan 
ces of, {See Onotnatopana), 102 and 
104. 
Specimens of different kinds of Eng- 
lish verse, 235. 
Spectator, No. 411, Dr. Blair's Criti 

cism of, 318. 
Speech, 361. 
Spondee, 231. 

Stanza and Stave, note, 230. 
Story of Megan, 160. 
Strength, 94 and 97. 
» Rules of, 97. 
Strophe, 286. 
Style, 92 and 300. 

" Different kinds of, as diffuse, 
concise, nervous, feeble, 
dry, plain, neat, elegant 
floweiy or florid, simple, 
affected, vehement, barren, 
luxuriant, forcible, elevat- 
ed, di^ified. idiomatic, ea- 
sy, animatea, &c., 301. La 
conic, note, 301. 
'* Directions for forming a good, 

302. 
" of Simple Narration, 75. 
" of Passionate Exclamation 

75. 
" loose, source of, 93. 
Subject of a verb, how expressed, 19 
" Illustration of a, 219. 
" Treatment of a, 222. 
" Generalization of a, 237. 
Subjects and methods of treating 
them, 200. 
" for Compositions of all sorts, 

399. 
" for Conferences, 405. 
" Colloquys or colloquial dis 

cussions, 408. 
" Dissertations. 414. 
" Forensic ana Philosophica] 

Disputations, 409. 
" Deliberative, Political, Criti- 
cal, Philosophical, and Lit- 
erary Discussions, Disqui 
sitions. Inquiries, &c., 410. 
" for Orations, Essays, &o., 4lft 
" Poems, 414. 
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BoggestioiiB to teachen with regard 
to the written exercises of stu- 
dentSf 304. 

Superscription of a Letter, titles 
proper lor, 190. 

Synieresis, 77. 

Syncategorematica, 393. 

Synonymes, 40. 

Synonymous words, 93. 

Syntactical figures, IIL 

Tale, 295. 

Tautology, (50. 

Teachers, suggestions to, with regard 

to written exercises, 304. 
Technical terms, relating to hooks, 

313. 
Terms suitable for Descriptions, 166. 
Terzines, 287. 

Testimony or Quotation, 209. 
TextA, choice of, 390. 
Theme, Example of a College, 324. 
Themes, 203. 

" how divided, 203. 

" Simple, 203. 
," Complex, 204. 

" Proof of, 208. 

" Proposition of, 20a 
Thesis,329. 
Title, Kunning, 313. 

" Page,313. 
Tmesis. 77. 
Tract, 329. 
Tragedy, 296. 

Translation of plain into figuratiye 
language, 115. 

^ or conversion of poetry into 

Srose, 76. 
on and Inversion, methods 

Travesties, 297. 

Treatise, 329. 

Treatment of a subject, 200. 

Tribrach, 231. 

Trio, note, 287. 

Trochee, 231. 

Trochaic verse, 231. 

^ how accented, 231. 

^ how it terminates, notej 233. 
Trope, meaning of, 112 and 113. 
Tropes, faults of, note, 111. 
Troubadours, 295. 

" Tales of, 295. 
Tutor and his Pupils, A Dialogue, 8. 
Types, names of different sizes of, 

Unftiefl, the three, as they are called, 
906. 



Unity, 94 and 95. 

" how sometimes preserved 9^ 
'^ of action, what it requiret 

296. ^ 

" of time and place, 296 

Varietjr of expression, 73. 
Verbosity^ 71. 
Versification, 230. 

^ first exercise in, 238. 
Verse, 230, and noU, 230. 

*< Alexandrine, note, 232. 
** without rhyme, 241. 
*< Onomatopoeia, a great beantv 
m.235. 

Verses, English, how divided, 231. 
" how they terminate, 232. 
*' specimens of difierent kinds 

of, 235. 
^* of what kinds of feet they 

may be composed, 2231. 
" Iambic, 231. 
" " how accented, 232. 
" Trochaic, 231. 
" *• how accented, 232. 
" Anapaestic, 231. 
" " ol what they consist, 233 
" Dactylic, 231. 
" " are properly defective An 

apsestic, 232. 
« pure Iambic, what they con- 
tain, 232. 
" Iambic, forms of, 232. 
*• in which the secondary feet 
are admitted to give varie 
ty,237. 
« Nonsense, 238. 
« Echo, 243. 

*' specimens of varions kinds 
of, 235. 
Vice-President of the United States, 
the title by which he is to be ad 
dressed, 190. 
Vignette, 313. 
Vision, 146. 

Vivacity of style, how sometimes at 
tainable, note, 58. 

Wafers, 195. 

Walkers Directions for the diviakiDt 

of a subject, 200. 

" Directions for Themes, 208. 
" Rules Versified, 201 and 209. 
Waverley, Author of, his misuse of 

the tenses, 89. 
Webster, Hon. Daniel, remarkable 

for the Saxon force and purity of 

his language, note, 62 
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Winged Worshippers, the, 284. 
WoMs, 15 and 92. 

« ajB affected by accent, 16. 

*^ to be arranged in a sentence, 
24. 

** Derivation and Composition 
of, 34. 

" Primitive and Derivative, 34. 

•* Simple and Compound, 30. 

** Reducible to groups or fami- 
lies, 35. 
■ • io«;92. 



Words, Similar in sound, and differ- 
ent in spelling and signifi 
cation, notej &, 
*' A\liat kinds of most pleasing 

to the ear, 101. 
" Sounds of, for what they may 
be employed to represent, 
102. 
<« when used literally and when 
figuratively. 
Works consulted in the preparatim 
of tfaia volume, 419. 
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With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00, 

Anthon'B Cicero de Senectate, &a 

The De Senectate, De Amicitia, Faradoxa, and Somnium Sdpionis of Cicero, 
and the Life of Atticus, by Cornelias Nepos. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Antfaon'B Cicero de Offlciis. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres. With Marginal Analysis and an En* 
glish Commentary. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, by the 
Bev. HuBBBT AsHTON HoLDiw, M.A., Vice-President of Cheltenham Col- 
lege, late FeUow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. First 
American Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, by Chaxlbs AxiHOif, LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in Colombia CoUege. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 eent& 

Anthon'B TacituB. 

The Germania and Agrieola, and also Selections from the Annals of Tadtns. 
With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. BeTised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Anthoxi*B ComelioB Nepos. 

Comelii Nepotis Vit» Imperatomm. With English Notes, && ISmo, 
Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Antlioxi*B Ovid. 

Selections from the Metamorphoses of Oyid. With English Notes, Critieal 
•nd Explanatory. 12mo, Sheep extnu (JLn Aiess.) 

Anthon'B Juvenal. 

The Satires of Jnvenal and Fersins. With English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, from the best Commentators. Portrait 12mo, Sheep extra. 00 
centSL 



4 Harper 4r Brothers' School and College Text-Boots. 
Anthon'B Teience. 

TerentU Comoedic With English Notes, Metrical Tables, and an Esaaj oa 
the Scaimiag of Terence, Ac 12mo, Sheep extim. {Jn iVeoL) 

Anthon'B Tint Greek Lesaons. 

Containing the moat important Parte Ol tlae Grammar of the Greek I«b- 
goage, together with ^propriate Exereiaea in the tranalatiDg and viitiiig 
of Greeli. For the use of Beginners 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cental 

Anthon^B Greek CompoBitioii. 

Greek Leasono, Part IL An Introdaction to Greek Proee Composition, with 
a Complete Cooree of Exerciaes illustrative of all the important Principles 
of Greek Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 centa. 

Aathon'a Greek Grammar. 

For the nee of Schools and Colleges. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Aothon'a New Ghreek Grammar. 

From the German of Kfihner, Matthiie, Bnttmann, Rost, and Thiecseh ; to 
which are appended Bemarics on the Pronunciation of the Greek Language, 
and Chronological Tables explanatory of the same. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 



Anthon'a Greek Prosody and Metre. 

For the use of Schools and Colleges; together with the Clioral Scanning of 
the Prometheus Yinctns of -fischylus, and (Edipus Tyranniis of Sophodea 
To which are appended Bemarks on the Indo-Germanic Analogies. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Antfaon^B Jacobs'a Greek Reader. 

A Greek Beader, prindpaUy from the German Work of Frederic Jacobs. 
With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical Index to Homer 
and Anacreon, and a copions Lexicon. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Anthon'a Xenophon'a Anabasis. 

With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Map arranged aceordfaig to 
the latest and best Authorities, and a Plan of the Battle of Cunaxa. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Anthon'a Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates. 

With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, the Prolegomena of Kuhner, 
Wiggers's Life of Socrates, &c., &e. Corrected and enlai^ed. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, $1 00. 

Anthon'a Homer. 

The First Six Books of Homer's Iliad. To which are appended English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical Index, and Homeric Glossary. 
New and enlarged Edition. Portrait 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Anthon's Manual of Greek Antiquities. 

From the best and most recent Sources. Jf umerous IlluatratioML 12mow 
Sheep extra, 88 cents. 
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^tfaon'B Mantial of Roman Antiqtiities. 

From the most recent German Works. With a description of the City of 
Borne, &c Mameroas Illustrations. 12mo, Sheep extra, 88 cents. 

Anthon'B Manual of Greek Literatnre. 

From the earliest authentic Periods to the close of the Byzantine Era. With 
a Critical History of the Greek Language. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Anthon'B Smith's Dictionary of Antiqtiities. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Boman Antiquities, from the hest Authorities 
and embodying all the recent Discoveries of the most eminent German 
Philologists and Jurists. First American Edition, corrected and enlai^ed, 
and containing also numerous Articles relative to the Botany, Mineralogy, 
and Zoology of the Ancients. By Cbablks Anthony, LL.D. Boyal 8vo, 
Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Anthon's Smith's Antiqtiities. Abridged, 

By the Authors. 12mo, Half Sheep, 90 cents. 

Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 

Containing an Account of the principal Proper Names mentioned in Ancient 
Authors, and intended to elucidate all the importunt Points connected with 
the Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks 
and Romans, t4>gether with an Account of the Coins, Weights, and Meas- 
ures of the Ancients, with Tabular Values of the same. Boyal 8vo, Sheep 
extra, $4 00. 

Anthon's Smith's New Classical Dictionary 

Of Greek and Boman Biography, Mythology, and Geography. Numerour 
Corrections and Additions. Edited by Chablis Asthon, LL.D. Boyal 
8vo, Sheep extra, $2 50. 

Anthon's Lat.-Zing. iand Eng.-Latin Dictionary. 

A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of Schools. 
Chiefly from the Lexicons of Freund, Georges, and Ealtscbmidi Small 
4to, Sheep, $2 00. 

Anthon's Riddle and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon. 

Founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. K Gxobosb. FirsI 
American Edition, carefully revised, and containing a copious Dictionary of 
Proper Names from the best Sources. By Chablxs Ahtboit, LL^D. Boyal 
8vo, Sheep extra, $3 00. 

Anthon's Ancient and Mediaeval Geography. 

For the use of Schools and Colleges. Svo, Muslin, $1 60 ; Sheep extra, $1 76. 

Barton's Grammar. 

An Outline of the General Principles of Grammar. With a Brief Exposi- 
tion of the Chief Idiomatic Peculiarities of the English Language. To 
which Questions have beien added. Edited and Enlarged by the Bev. J. 
Gbaxvf Babton, A.M., Professor of the English Language and Literature 
to the New York Free Academy. ICmo, Muslin, 38 cents. 



e Harper ^ Brother^ School and College TexUBooka. 
Miss Beeoher'B Fhysioloey and Cslisthexiios. 

FInt Book of Physiology and CalUthenick By Hin CAXBAxm & 
BuoBiB. Over 100 Enf^yingf, Ittno^ XoaliBi 60 oantii 

Boyd*s Rhetoric. 

Elemeiito of Bbotorle tad Ubanry Oiiticlan, vitb eopioni Prwtieil Exow 
daes and KTmmplmt tadudlng also a nioelBet History of the EDglUh Laa* 
gnaga, and of Biitiih and Amerioan Literatnre, from the eailiest to the 
present Times. On the Basis of the reeent Works of AiMXAxatKn. Ssn> and 
B. dnonu; with large Additions firom other SonroesL Compiled and ar- 
laaged by J. B. Bon, A.M. 12mo, Half Boan, 60 ocot& 

Boyd's Eclectic Moral Philosophy. 

Prepared for litersxy Instltations and General Use. By J. B. Botb, A.Bi. 
12mo, Maalin, 76 tsenta. 

Butler's Analogy. By Emory and Crooks. 

Bishop Butler'a Analogy of Bellgion, Matnral and Bevealed, to the Constl- 
tntUw knd Conrae of Natoie. "With an Analysis, left unfinished, by the late 
BoBXR Emobt, D.D., President of Dickinson College. Completed and 
Edited, with a Life of Bishop BuUer, Notes and Index, by Ber. G. B. Cbooks, 
D.D. ISmo, Unsiin, 76 cents. 

Butler's Analogy. By Hobart. 

Analyais of Botler'a Analogy of Bellglon, Natural and Berealed, to the Con- 
stitution and Conrse of Nature, with Notes. Also Csaitpobd^s Questions 
for Exsmination, revised and Adapted to the nse of Schools. By Chaslks 
E. Wan. 18mo, Muslin, 40 cents. 

Buttmann's Greek Gxanimar. 

For the use of High Schools and Universities. Bevised and enlarged by his 
Son, AijBXAzroxB BrrrrMAinfr. Translated from the 18th German Edition, 
by Edwabd BoBiKSOir, D.D., LL.D. 8ro, Sheep extra, $2 00. 

Borke on the Snblime and Beautifiil. 

A Philosophical Inquiry Into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
BeautiAiL With an Introductory Discourse concerning Taste. By the 
Bight Hoxr. EDxinn> Bubkb. Adapted to the use of Schools, by Profeswr 
Mills. 12ino, Muslin, 76 cents. 

Campbell's Philosophy of XUietoric. 

The Philosophy of Bhetoric By Gkgbgb Caiipbbll, D.D., F.B.S., Edin- 
burgh, Principal of the Marischal College, Aberdeen. A new Edition, with 
the Author's last Additions and Correcttons. 12mo, Muslin, $1 2& 

Clark's Elements of Algebra. 

Elements of Algebra: embracing also the Theory and Application of Loga. 
rithms: together with an Appendix, conUining Infinite Serlea^ the General 
Theory of Equations, and the most approved Methods of resolving the 
higher Equations. By Bev. Dato W. C1.ABK, D.D. 8vo, Sheep extra. 
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Comte*B Philosophy of Mathematios. 

Tnmdated fh>m the Coutb de FbiloBopbie PositlTe, by W. M. Gillxspzb, 
A.H. 8to, Madin, $1 26^ 

Combe'B Principles of Fhjrsiology. 

The PrindpleB of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health, and 
the Improyement of Physical and Mental Edneation. By Ahdbjow Coxbb. 
With QnestionflL BngraTingsL iSmo, Uiuditt, 45 cents ; Half Sheep, 60 
cents. 
Crabb's English Synonyms. 

English Synonyms explained. With copious Illustrations and Explanations, 
drawn from the best Writenk By Gbosob C&asb, M.A., Author of the 
** Technological Dictionary** and the ** Universal Historical Dictionary.** 
Tenth Edition, from the last Quarto Edition. 8to, Sheep extra, $2 00. 

Daniell's Philosophy. 

Familiar Illustrations of Natural Philosophy. Selected principally from 
Danikll*b Chemical Philosophy. By Jahbs Rxnwiox, LL.D.« Professor 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y. ISmo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

DICKENS AND BONNER'S CHILD'S HIST0HIB6: 
A Child's History of England. 
By Chasub DicnoDTB. 2 vols. 16mo, Mnslin, 60 cents, 

A Child's EQstory of the United States, 
By JoEDff BojETtfEs. 2 vols. 16mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

A Child's History of Rome. 

By John Bomrxx, Author of **A Child*8 History of the United States,** 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. 16mo, Mnslin, $1 Oa 

A Child's History of Greece. 

By John Bonnsb, Author of ** A Child's History of the United States,** and 
** A Child*s History of Rome.** With Illustrations. 2 vols. l(imo, Muslin, 
$100. 

. A Child's History of France. 

By John Bonnsb, Author of '^ A Child's History of the United States,** «• A 
ChUd*s History of Rome,** and ** A Child's History of Greece.** With Ulns- 
trations. 2 vols. 16mo, Muslin. {In Press,) 

Docharty's Arithmetic. 

A Practical and Commercial Arithmetic : containing Definitions of Terms, 
and Rules of Operations, with numerous Examples. The whole forming a 
complete Treatise for the use of Schoohi and Academies. By Gxsabdvb 
BsBuiAN DooHABTT, LLD., Professor of Mathematics in the New York 
Free Academy. 12mo, Sheep exti-a, 75 cents. 

Docharty's Institutes of Algebra. 

The Institutes of Algebra. Designed for the nse of Schools, Academies, and 
Colleges. By G«iiabdv8 Bxexmax Dochabtt, LL.D. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
7S cents. 



8 Harper ^ Brother^ School and College Text-Books- 
Doobaxtj'B Oeometij. 

ElemenU of Plaus Mid Solid Geometry, together with the Elements of Plaxw 
and Spherical Trigonometry, and an Article on Inrerse Trigonometrical 
Functionfl. By Gebabdub Bkxkuan Doohabtt, LL.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in' the New York Free Academy. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Draper*B Physiology. 

Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; or. The Conditions and 
Coorse of the Life of Man : heing the Text of the Lectures delivered in the 
Medical Department of the Univeiaity. By John W. Dkafbb, M. D. , LL. D^ 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York. II- 
lustrated by nearly 300 fine Wood-cuiB from Photographs. Svo, 650 pages, 
Muslin, $4 00; Sheep, $4 25; Half Calf, $5 00. 

Draper's Text-book on Chemistiy. 

A Text-Book on Chemistry for the use of Schools and Colleges. By Johm 
W. Dkapxb, M.D., Professor of Chemistry In the University of New York, 
Member of the American Philosophical Society, ice With nearly three 
hundred Illustrations. New, revised, and enlarged Edition. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, 75 centa 

Draper's Text-Book on Natnral Philosophy. 

A Text-Book on Natural philosophy for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
Containing the most recent Discoveries and Facts, compiled ftom the best 
Anthorities. By John W. Dbapxb, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of New York, and formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry in Hampden Sidney College, Virginia. With nearly 400 Illus- 
trations. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

Duff's Book-Keeping. 

The North American Accountant : embracing Single and Double Entry Book- 
keeping, practically adapted to the Inland and Maritime Commerce of the 
United States. Exemplifying all Modem Improvements tai the Scienoe, with 
a New and Certain Method of detecting Errors and proving the Ledger. 
Embracing an improved Plan of Instruction. Complete in Three Parts. By 
P. Dtttf, Merchant Svo, School Edition, Half Sheep, 75 cents; Mercantile 
Edition, Muslin, $1 50. 

Findlay's Classical Atlas. 

A Classical Atlas to illustrate Ancient Geography. Comprised in 26 Maps, 
showing the various Divisions of the World as known to the Ancients. 
Composed from the most authentic Sources, with an Index of the Ancient 
and Modem Names. By Alexaddkb C. Findlat, F.R.G.S. Svo, Half 
Bound, $3 25. 

Foster's First Principles of Chemistiy. 

Illustrated by a Series of the most reoently-dlsccovered and brilliant Expert- 
ments known to the Science. Adapted especially for Classes. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, 60 centa 

Poster's Chart of the Organic Zaements. 

K^iCJi'l^^^rrk.tor^"^ BeauUfUny colored, minted ea 



Harper 4r Brothers' School and College Text-Books. 9 
Fo^9vler*8 English Language. 

The English Language in its Elements and Forms. With a History of its 
Origin and Development, and a full Giammar. Designed for use in Col- 
leges and Schools. By William C. Fowlbb, late Professor in Amherst Col- 
lege. New and Itevised Edition. 8vo, Muslin, $1 50 ; Sheep extra, $1 7& 

Fo^n'ler'a Bnglish Grammar for Schools. 

The English Language in its Elements and Forms. With a History of its 
Origin and Development Abridged from the Octavo Edition. Designed 
for general use in Schools and Families. By William C. Fowlbb, late 
Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 12mo, Sheep, $1 00. 

Fo'wler's Elementary English Grammar. 

An Elementary English Grammar for Common Schools. 16mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, 60 cents. 

Gray's and Adams's Geology. 

Elements of Geology. By Alonzo Gbat, A.M., Author of "Elements of 
Chemistry'* and *' Elements of Natural Philosophy," and C. B. Adams, 
A.M., Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Professor in 
Amherst College, and State Geologist of Vermont Engravings. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Gxay's Natural Philosophy. 

Elements of Natural Philoaophy. Designed as a Text-book for Academies, 
High Schools, and Colleges. By Alomzo Gbat, A.M., Author of '^Ele- 
ments of Geology.** 360 Wood-cuts. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 centa 

Greek Concordance of the New Testament. 

The Englishman's Greek Concordance of the New Testament; being an At- 
tempt at a Verbal Connection between the Greek and the English Texts: in- 
cluding a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English 
and English-Greek. 8vo, Muslin, $3 50 ; Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Greek-English and English-Greek Lexicon. 

For the use of Sdiools and Academies. By Pi'of. IIxmbt Dbisljeb, of Co- 
lumbia College, Editor of ** Liddell and Scott*s Greek Lexicon.** Small 4to. 
Uniform with ^* Anthonys Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary.** (In 
press.) 

Griscom's Animal Mechanism and Physiology. 

Animal Mechanism and Physiology: being a plain and familiar Exposition 
of the Structure and Functions of the Human System. Designed for Fam- 
ilies and Schools. By John H. Gbibcok, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in 
the New York College of Pharmacy, and Lecturer on Animal Mechanism 
and Pbysidogy. Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts by Butlbb. 18mo, 
Muslin, 46 cents ; Half Roan, 60 cents; 

Hackley's Algebra. 

A Treatise on Algebra. Containing the latest Improvements. . By Chablbb 
W. Haoklbt, S.T.D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Colum- 
bia College, New York. School and College Edition. 8vo, Sheep extra, 
$160. A School Edition. 8 vo. Muslin, $1 00. 



10 Hixrper ^ Brother^ School and College Text-Bocks. 
Haoklay'B Oeometiy. 

Etementarj Coone of G«omeb7, for fb« lue of Sdiools and Colleger By 
FrofflHor Haoeur. 8vo, Sheep extra, 75 eenta. 



Hale*B Histoxy of the XTnited States. 

Hlstorj of the United States from their flnt SetUement aa Coloniea to the 
Cloee of the Adminiitntionof Mr. Madlaoii in 181T. Bj Salma Haul 8 
▼Ola 18mo, MasUn, 90 oenta 

Sir W^Uliam Hamilton's Philosophy. 

DiflCttBsions on Philoaopby and lifeentnze, Edaeation and Unlveraity Be* 
form. Chiefly from the Edinbrnigh Beview. Corrected, rlndicated, en- 
larged. In Notes and Appendices. By Sir William Hamhaqh, Bart, with 
an Introdnetory Eaiay, by Bobkbt TmwBum D.D. 8vo, MoBlir, $1 CO. . 

Harper's Oreek and Latin Texts. 

Cheap, aocurate, and elegant Editions of the Glassies, for the use of Sehools 
and Students, carefiilly reprinted from the best editions.' 

ITo-w Readers 

Horace. 

Horatitu, ex recensione A. J. Maolxahs, A.M. 18mo, Flexible Binding, 4Si 

cents. 

23Bchylns. 

^schylua, ex novisdma recensione F. A. Palkt, A.M. 18mo, Flexible 
Binding, 40 centa 

Ixx Pirepaxration. : 

EXTBIFIDES. SALLUST. 

HERODOTUS. ZENOFHOITS ANABASIS. 

THUOYDIDES. CIOERO DE SENECTUTE 

VIRGIL. AND DE AMIOITIA. 

CJESAR. SOPHOCLES. 



Harper's School Histoxy. 

Marratiye of the General Coarse of History, from the Earliest Periods to the 
Establishment of the American Constitution. Prepared vith Qaestions for 
the use of Schools, and illustrated with 160 Maps and Engxavinga. Square 
12mo, MusUn, $1 25; Sheep, $1 S& 

Harrison's Latin Grammar. 

An ExposiUon of some of the La^rs of the Latin Grammar. By GssamB 
Hasmsow, M.D., Professor of Ancient Languages in the University of Vi> 
^nla, ISmo. Sheep cxti», $1 Oa 



Harjper ^ Brothers^ School and College Text-Booke. 11 
Haswell'B Engineering. 

Engineers* and Mechanics* Poclcet-book, containing United States and For- 
eign Weights and Measures : Tables of Areas and Clreamferences of Cirdea, 
Circular Segments and Zones of a Circle ; Squares and Cubes ; Square and 
Cube Soots; Lengths of Circular and Semi-elliptic Arcs; and Sules of Arith- 
metic. Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids; tike Mechanical Fovers; Ge- 
ometry, Trigonometry, Gravity, Strength of Materials, Water Wheels, Hy- 
draulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Statics, Dynamics, Gonneiy, Hea^ 
Winding Engines, Tonnage, Shot, Shells, &c. Steam and the Steam En- 
gine ; Combustion, Water, Gunpowder, Cables and Anchors, Fuel, Air, 
Guns, &C., &C. Tables of the Weights of Metals, Pipes, &c Miscellaneous 
Notes, Dimensions of Steamers, Mills, Motion of Bodies in Fluids, Orthog- 
raphy of Technical Terms, &&, &c. Eighth Edition and Eighteenth Thoo- 
sand. With Additions. 12mo, Pocket-book form, $1 25. 

Mechanlca* Tables. 

Containhig Areas and Circumferences of Circles, Sides of Equal Squares; 
Circumferences of Angled Hoops, angled Outside and Inside , cutting of 
Bdler-Plates, covering of Solids, &c., and Weights of various Metals, &c., 
Ac, Ac., Ac. Miscellaneous Notes, comprising DimenMons of Materials, 
Allojrs, Faints, Lackers, Ac. By C H. Habwell. 12mo, Muslin, 60 cents; 
Morocco tncks, 76 cents. 

Mensuration. 

For Tuition and Reference, containing Tables of Weights and Measnres ; 
Mensuration of Surfitces, Lines, and Solids, and Conic Sections, Centres of 
Gravity, Ac To which is added, Tables of the Areas of Circular Segments, 
Sines of a Circle, Circular and Semi-ElUptic Arcs, &c, &&, &c., &c. By C. 
H. Habwxll, Marine Engineer. 12mo, Sheep, 75 cents. 

Henry's EUstory of Philosophy. 

Epitome of the History of Philosopfiy : being the Work adopted by the Uni- 
versity of France for Instruction in the Colleges and High SchoolsL Trans- 
lated from the French, with Additions, and a Continuation of the History 
from the time of Reid to the present Day, by Sev. C. S. Hxnbt, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and History in the Univexsity of the City of New York. 
2 vols. ISmo, Muslin, 00 cents. 

Herschers Natural Philosophy. 

A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. By Sir 
John Hssbohxl, late Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. A New 
Edition. 12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 

Hooker's Child's Book of Nature. 

The Child's Book of Nature, for the nse of Families and Schools; intended 
to aid Mothers and Teachers in training Children in the Observation of Na- 
ture. In Three Parts. Past I. Plants.— Pabt IL Animals.— Past m. 
Air, Water, Heat, Light, Ac. By WoBTHuaTON Hookxb, M.D., Author 
of ** Physician and Patient," &g. Illustrated by Engravings. The Three 
Parts complete in one vol. Small 4to, Mnslin, $1 25; Separately, Moslin, 60 
cents each. 



12 Harper ^ Brother^ School and CoUege TextrBooka. 
Kane'B Chemistay. 

Elements of Chemistry, Including the most recent Diseoyerles and Applica- 
tions of the Science to Medicine and Riarmacy, and to the Arts. By Ronnr 
KiOfi, M.R.I.A., ^kc., &C. An American Edition, with Additions and Cor- 
rections, by Jomc Willxah Dxateb, M.D. \ With about 250 Wood-cnts. 
8vo, Muslin, $1 50; Sheep extra, $L 75. 

Ziee*B Elements of Geology. 

The Elemmts of Geology for popular use ; containing a Description of the 
Geological Formations and Mineral Resources of the United States. By 
Chablxb a. Lss, M.D. Engravings. 18mo, Half Sheep, 50 cents; Muslin, 
45 cents. 

Lewis's Platonic Theology. 

Plato contra Atheos. Plato against the Atheists ; or, The Tenth Book of 
the Dialogue on Laws, accompanied with Critical Notes, and followed by ex* 
tended Dissertations on some of the main Points of the Platonic Philosophy 
and Theology, especially as compared with the Holy Scriptures. By Tat- 
LBB LxwiB, LL.D. 12mo, Muslin, $1 59. 

Liddell's School History of Rome. 

Uniform with Smith's "History of Greece,** "The Student's Gibbon," and 
*'The Student's Hume.** 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, (See StiJsznt'b HibtokX' 
OAL TiExi-BooKB"), page 17. 

Uddell and Scott's G^reek-English Lexicon. 

Based on the German Worlc of Fbamois Passow. With Corrections and 
Additions, and the Insertion, in Alphabetical Order, of the Proper Names 
occurring in the principal Greek Authors, by Hxmbt Dbiblxb, M.A. Royal 
8fo, Sheep extra, $5 00. ^ 

PROF. LOOSnSS SERIES. 

Loomis's Treatise on Arithmetic. 
A Treatise on Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By Elias Looms, 
LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in New York University. Fourth Edition. 
12mo, 852 pages, Sheep extra, 75 centa 

Loomis*s Elements of Algebra. 

Elements of Algebra. Designed for the use of Beginners. Fourteenth 
Edition. 12mo, 281 pages. Sheep extra, 62| cents. - 

Loomis's Treatise on Algebra. 
A Treatise on Algebra. Nineteenth Edition. 8yo, 850 pages, Sheep extra, 
$t00. 

Iioomis's Elements of Geometry. 

Elements of Geometry and Conic SecUone. Seventeenth Edition. Sro, 284 
psges. Sheep extra, 75 centa 
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Loomis's Trigonometry and Tables. 

Trigonometry and Tables. Sixteenth Edition. Sro, 360 pages, Slieep ez- 
ti-a, $1 60. 

The Trigonometry and Tables^ bound separately. The Trigonometry, 
$100; Tables, $100. 

IiOomis'B Elements of Analytical Geometry. 

Elements of Analytical Geometry, and of the Diflferential and Integral Cal- 
culus. Thirteenth Edition. 8yo, 286 pages, Sheep extra, $1 50. 

Iioomis's Blements of Natural Philosophy. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. Designed for Academies and High 
Schools. 12mo, 852 pages, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Loomis's Practical Astronomy. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, with a Collection of Astronomical 
Tables. 8vo, 497 pages, Sheep extra, $1 50. 

Loomis's Recent Progress of Astronomy, 

Especially in the United States. A thomughly revised EditioUi lUnstra- 
tions. 12mo, 896 pages. Muslin, $1 00 

Loomis's Meteorology and Astronomy, 

Elements of, for the use of Academies and High Schools. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra. 

Lowry's Universal Atlas. 

Constructed and Engraved from the most recent Authoritiesi 4to, Half 
Soan, $5 00. 

M'Clintock's First Book in Latin. 

A First Book in Latin ; containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 
on the Method of Constant Imitation and Repetition. With Summaries of 
Etymology and Syntax. By Rev. J. M'Clintook, DJ>., LL.D., President 
of Troy University, and Rev. Gao. R. Ceooks, D.D., late Adjunct Professor 
of Languages in Dickinson College. 12mo, Sheep extra, 76 cents. 

M'Clintook's Second Book in Latin. 

Containing Syntax and Reading Lessons in Prose ; forming a BuMcient Latin 
Reader. With Imitation Exercises and a Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
75 cents. 

M'Clintock's First Book in Greek. 

Containfaig a full View of the Forms of Words, with Vocabularies and copi- 
ous Exercises, on the Method of Constant Imitation and Repetition. Re- 
vised Edition. With brief Summaries of the Doctrine of the Verb, and of 
the Rules of Syntax. 1 2mo, Sheep extra, T5 cents. 

M'Cllntock's Second Book in Greek 

Containing Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose; Prosody and the Dia- 
lects, wUh Reading Lessons in^fso. Forming a sufficient Greek Reader. 
With Notes and a copious VodTOary. 12mo, Sheep extra, T5 cents. 



facper'fii Catabgtte. 



A Nbw Debcbiftiyb Catajjooub of Hassbr & Bbothbb^ 
Pttblications, with an Index and Classified Table of Contents, is 
now ready for Distribation, and may be obtained gratuitously on 
application to the Publishers personally, or by letter inclosing Su 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, designing to form 
Libraries or enrich their Literary Collections, is respectfully invited 
to this Catalogue, which will be found to comprise a large propor- 
tion of the standard and most esteemed works in English Literature 

— COBfFBBHENOINa MOBB THAN TWO THOUSAND TOLT7HE8 which 

are offered, in most instances, at less than one half the cost of sim- 
ilar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, Schools, Ac, 
who may not have access to a reliable guide in foiming the txno 
estimate of llterarj^ productions, it is believed this Catalogue will 
prove especially valuable as a maauAl of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, whenever books 
can not be obtained through any bookseller or local agent, appliofr- 
tions with remittance should be addressed direct to the Publishers, 
which will be promptly attended to. 



